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Rendell’s Antediluvian History and Narrative, 244 

Reprints and New Editions, 136, 404, 739, 804, 1145, 


1345 
Rhine, The, by Kohl, 735 
Rhododendrons of Sikkim-Himalaya, by Hooker, 678 
Rhyme Book, by Hercules Ellis, 1090 
Rhymer’s Family, by Watson, 1373 
Rich, The Legend of St. Peter’s Chair, 739 
Richard Edney, 74 
Richardson's (Rev. J.) Letter to Rev. W. Goode, 19 
Richardson’s (Sir J.) Journal of Arctic Searching 
Expedition, 1246 
Rides on Railways, by Sidney, 943 
Rimbault’s Little Book of Songs and Balleds, 625 
Ritchie’s Dynamical Theory of Formation of the 
Earth, 26% 
Roberts’s (M.) Popular History of Mollusca, 1224 
Rogers’s Essays, from Edinburgh Review, 452 
Roman Building at Caerleon, by Lee, 14 
Roman State, by Farini, tr. by Gladstone, 677 
Roman Wall, by Bruce, 241 
Rome, Rambles through, by De Chatelain, 1015 
Romieu’s Red Spectre of 1852, 448 
Rose Douglas, 291 
Rovings in Pacific, by a Merchant, 242 
Royle’s (Dr.) Culture, &c. of Cotton in India, 798 
Ruskin’s Stones of Venice, Vol. I., 330 
Ruskinism, Something on, 524 


Sacred Incidents, by Psychologist, 107 
St. George’s Cathedral, 739 
St. Giles and St. James, Part I., 19; 768 


Sales : Autographs, 23, 54, 555, 805, 808, 857, 878, 954, | 


1255, 1315; Rev. Dr. Neligan’s, 144; First and Second 
Folio Editions of Shakspeare, 271; Works of Dante, 299; 
Scott Copyrights, 328, 353, 408, 502; Mr. Maberley’s Etch- 


ings—Pictures and Water-colour Copies, 666 ; Portrait and | 


Bust of Campbell, 774 [see also 810]; Gray’s Books and 
MSS., 954 ; Baron de Nagell’s Pictures, 1003 ; Cottingham 
Museum, 1234 [see also 25]; Mint Papers and Standard 
Troy Pound—Mr. Stanesby Alchorne’s, 1255; Historical 
and Heraldic MSS, and Drawings—MSS, and Drawings, 
1315—Mr. Drummond Hay’s Library—Jarvis Library, 1377 
Sand’s (George) Castle of the Deserts, 1115 
Sandboys, Adventures of, by Mayhew and Cruik- 
shank, No. L, 163 
Sandwich Islands, Life in, by H. F. Cheever, 1137 
Sanscrit Metres, by E. B. Cowell, 22 7 
Saxon in Ireland, 379 


Scalp-Hunters, by Capt. M. Reid, 766 : 
Seontinevion North, Journey to, by Madame Pfeif- 
fer, 541 ° 

Schlagentweit on Physical Geography of Alps, 187 

Schlosser’s History of Bighteenth entury, 708 : 

Schoedler’s Book of Nature, tr. by Medlock, 1253 

Schomburgk’s Travels in British Guiana, 1 

Schott’s Poems, 1017 

Schréder’s Maxims and Customs of Talmudie-Rab- 
binical Judaism, 166 





| Scilly, Isles y North, 403 
Scinde, by Lieut. R. F. Burton, 1111 : 
| Scoresby’s Whaleman’s Adventures, 108; Memorials 
| _ of the Sea, 195 ; 
Soctiont. Frontier Chain of, Letter from Prof. Sedg- 
wick, 194 
Scott’s (Sir Walter) Poetical Works, 1369 
Scratchley’s Industrial Investment, 478 
Secret Histories and Fnigmatical Men, by Biilau, 427 
Shakspeare : Shakspeare on the Early German Stage, 
by Albert Cohn, 21; ‘Titus Andronicus,’ Letters from 
r. Hickson, 83, 363; from Albert Cohn, 296; The Pic- 
torial, ed. by Knight, Vol. L, 327 ; Sentiments and Similes, 
by H. N. Humphreys, 1117; Shakspeare House, 83 
Shaw’s Golden Dreams and Waking Realities, 1064 
Sherwood and Streeten’s Mirror of Maidens, 19 
Shilleto’s ‘Thucydides or Grote? 804 
Sicilian Ves by Amari, tr. by Lord Ellesmere, 14 
| Sidney’s Rides on Railways, 94 
| Siege of Damascus, by J. Nisbet, 327 
| Sikh War (Second), by Thackwell, 183, 208 
Simmonds’s Sir John Franklin and the Arctic Re- 
| gions, 430 
Simpson’s (L. F). The Literature of Italy, 1013 
| Sinclair’s Miss .) Kaleidoscope of Anecdotes, 683 
Sindh, by Lieut. K. F. Burton, 1111 
Sir Philip Hetherington, 165 
| Skene’s Three Z£ras of Ottoman History, 967 ; 
| Skinner (Lieut.-Col.), Life of, by J. B. r, 343 
Smibert’s Io Anche, 924 
Smith’s (Dr.) New Classical Dictionary, 73 
| Smith’s (G.) Doctrine of Cherubim, 136 
Smith’s (Rey. H.) Destitution and Miseries of the Poor 
Disclosed, 901 
Smith’s () Trade and Travels in Gulf of Guinea, 1091 
Smith’s (3 . P.) Castle Deloraine, 736 
Smithfield, by Dunhill, 380 ;—and Newgate Markets, 
by Hon. F. Byng, 739; What shall we do with, 1344 
Snow’s Voyage of the ‘ Prince Albert’ in Search of 
Sir John Franklin, 41 
Socialism Unmasked, by Gouvard, 430 
Social Statics, by Spencer, 402 


Societies: [Important Papers only are referred to] 

Antiquaries—86, 114, 141, 193, 220, 272, 301, 356, 409, 528, 
556, 608, 636, 1256, 1284, 1317, 1379 

Archeological Institute—773 ; Meeting at Bristol, 829, 853 

Asiatic—Cave Temples of Ajunta, 85; Donaldson on an 
Ancient Persian Inscription, 140; 219; Chapman and 
Skinner on Anuraja-pura, 300; Lynch on Remains on 
Banks of Euphrates, 301; Wilson on Hindd Festivals, 
355; Nicholson on City of Vamila-pura, 456; Annual 
Report, 636 ; Pote on Oriental Origin, &c. of Mexico, 808; 
Cunningham on Topes in Central India, 809; Bradley on 

| Rock-eut Caves of Aurungabad, 1234; Meadows on 

| Executions in China, 1379 

| Astronomical—Airy on Clockwork for Equatoreals—Las- 

sell’s Observations on Saturn, 140; Ring of Saturn, 300 
Botanical—409, 809, 1074 

British Archeological Association —Meeting at Derby, 906 


Y | Schwarz Geography and Sketch of Palestine, 214~ 
or, 





| 





| Chemical—503, 664 
| Entomological—i4l1, 220, 302, 409, 529, 637, 833, 857, 955, 
1074, 1208, 1318 
Ethnological—Kolbe on Damara Country, 114; Miles on 
Demigods and D. ia of Australia, 221; Thurnam on 
Crania in ®-itish Burial-places, 357; Miles on Supersti- 
tions of Australians, 557; 608 
Geographical—Abich’s Climatological Notices between Black 
and Caspian Seas, 113; Scott on Hong Kong, 139; Stanley 
on Louisiade Archipelago, 140; Ascent of White Nile, 
219; 300; Michell’s Account of Island of Ruatan , 355;409; 
Rawlinson on Biblical Cities of Assyria, 455; Bollaert on 
Southern Peru, 555; Strachey on Physical Coonatg of 
Kumaon and Garhwal, 635; 664; Lieut. Pim’s Plan of an 
Arctic Expedition, 1208; Ommanney on late Discoveries 
in Arctic Regions, 1283; Capt. Penny on the Aretic Ex- 
| pedition—Catlin’s Museum of Mankind— Brierly on 
| Friendly Islands, 1378 
Geologicai—Duke of Argyle on Isle of Mull—Forbes on Isle 
of Skye, 85; 140; Murchison on Silurian Rocks in South 
of Scotland, 219; Bunbury on Fossil Plants of Scar- 
borough, 330; 384, 434, 503; Murchison on Rocks in 
Weald of Surrey, 556; 608; Sedgwick on Slate Rocks 
of Devon and Cornwall, 1233; Hopkins on Granitic 
Blocks in Scotland, 1284; Sedgwick on Pennine and Craven 
Faults, 1317; Geinitz on the Quader-formation of Ger- 
j many, 1378 
| Horticultural—114 
| Institute of Actuaries—1257 
Institute of British Architects—170, 220, 301, 330, 356, 409, 
503, 608, 636, 664, 809, 1284, 1349 
Institution of Civil Engineers—86, 114, 141, 194, 221, 272, 
302, 357, 384, 410, 457, 504, 529, 557, 1208, 1257, 1285, 
1318, 1380 
Linnean—114, 220, 302, 384, 434, 636, 664, 1284 
356 


ad 
Microscopical—1152, 1284 
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Socret1Es—continued. 
Philological—1285, 1380 
Royal Institution—Faraday on Oxygen and Nitrogen, 141; 
de on Peat and its Products, 221 ; Forbes on Natural 
History of British Seas, 302; Cowper on Lighthouses, 303; 
Murchison on former Changes of Alps, 357; Brockedon 
on Caoutchouc, 384; 410; Lyell on Impressions of Rain- 
drops in Ancient and Modern Strata, 457; Faraday on 
Atmospheric Magnetism, 529; Astronomer Royal on total 
Eclipse of 1851, 557; Powell on proving Rotation of 


State Papers, 381 
Staves for Human Ladder, by G. L. Banks, 375 
Stephen’s Lectures on History of France, 1221 [see 


also 1259) 

Stereoscope, The, 1350 

Sterling (J.), Life of, by Carlyle, 1088 
Sternberg’s Dialect of Northamptonshire, 950 


Stevenson's Cottage Homes of England, 998 





Earth by means of Pendulum, 637 

Royal Society—24, 85, 170, 193, 219, 300, 329, 355, 434, 503, 
528, 555, 608, 635, 1283 

Royat Society of Literature—170; Hogg on Sicilian and Sar- 
dinian Languages, 194; 272, 384, 456, 503, 636, 955, 980; 
Discoveries in Central Africa, 1256 

Society of Arts—141, 272, 303, 358, 385, 410, 1286 

Statistical —220; 384; Jopling on Sanitary Statistics of Me- 
tropolis, 456; 556; Neison on Mortality among Intempe- 
fate, 688; Guy on Duration of Life among Clergy, 1257 ; 
Levi on Comparative Statistics of the World, 1379 

Syro-Egyptian—86, 221, 304, 434, 559, 688, 1257, 1349 

Zoological —86 ; Owen on anew Pterodactyle from Chalk, 194 


Baitisn Association—Meeting of General Committee, 710. Trea- 
surer’s port—General Meeting and President’s Address, 711. 
Miscellaneous—Meetings of General Committee, 745 
rc, A.— a v -—Forbes’s Experiments 
on Conduction of Heat—Reports and Researches—Kankine on 

Velocity of Sound in Liquid and Solid Bodies, 714. Reid on 

Mooring Ships in revolving Gales, 715. Daguerreoty of the 

Moon, 716, Webster on Rise and Fal! of Barometer—Brooke on 

illuminatin Opeame Objects, &c.—Bakewell on Conduction of 

Electricity through Water—Cox on Parallelogram of Mechanical 

Magnitudes, 717. Powell on Luminous Meteors — On 

Brougham’s Experiments on Light, 745—On Guyot’s Experi- 

ment, 746. Lowe on a Midland Ubservatory—Bakewell on a 

Copying Electric Telegraph—Stokes on a new Elliptic Analyser 

—Tyndall on Diamagnetism, &c, &c. 746. Sabine’s Report on 

etographs—Whewell on our Ignorance of the general 

‘Course of Tides, 748. Lord Rosse on Plane Speculums of Silver, 

749, Lee on Alten and Christiania Meteorological Observations, 

750, Waterston on Gases—Rankine on Molecular Vortices— 

Johnson on Telescopic Funnels of Steamships—Andrews on 
—— ic Moist B on Ast ical Instruments 

reat Exhibition—Tyndall on Air Bubbles in Water, 776—On 

Experiment in Thermo-Electricity—Twining on Sunbeams 

s. Kussell on Storms, 777. See also 809 

Src. hemistry, $e. De Vry on Solid and Liquid Camphor, &c. 
717. Gladstone on Growth of Plants in various Gases— Mercer 

on Fibres of Calico, 717. Beke on a Diamond Slab, 718. Dumas 

on Atomic Volumes and Atomic Weights, 750. Boutigny on 

Bodies in the Spheroidal State—Daubeny on Chemical Nomen- 

clature of O: ic Compounds—Johnson on Calorific Efficiency 

of Coals—Anderson on Action of Heat on Animal Substances 

—Scharling on Action of Superheated Steam,777. Gilbert on 

Agricultural Chemistry—Scoffern on Gambogic Acid—Smith 

on the Air and Water of Towns, 778 

i a ysical Geography.—W ood on Coralline Crag 

—Phillips on Crag and London Clay—Owen’s Re- 








mains from Red Crag of Suffolk, 718 Schafhaeutl on Klin- 
ony. in reference to 5 
A fi 


avarian Alps, 750. Strachey on Geology 
malaya—Murchison on Drift and Surfaces of Rocks of 
otland—Owen on Fossil Mammalia from Hardwell, Hants— 
Bowerbank on the great Shark of the Red Crag—Forbes on°Echi- 
nodermata of the Crag—On Devonian Rocks in North Africa— 
Bowerbank ona Gigantic Bird from Sheppy—On the Pterodac- 
les, 751. Prévost’s Explication, 778. Gunn on a gigantic Fossil 
jone—Mallet’s Second Report on Earthquakes—Buist on Up- 
heavals. &c. of the Land in India,779. Tubular Cavities in Crag, 
Letter from C., 833 
xc. D.— Natural History. including Physivlogy.—Lankester on For- 
mation of Woodand Descent of Sap—Atkinson on Sea-sickness 
—Huxley on a new Sponge-like Animal—Williams on British 
Annelidz, 752—On Pholades, &c. 753. Forbes on Molluscous 
Fauna of Azores—On a new Testacean—Huxley on Acalepha, 
754. Huxley on genus Sagitta—Alderand Hancock on Branchial 
Currents of Pholas and Mya,779. Henslow on Vitality of Seeds— 
Cleghorn on Destruction of Tropical Forests in British India— 
Berkeley and Broome on Facts about Certain Fungi—Strachey 
and Madden on Botanical Geography of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, 780. Peach on Calcareous Zoophytes at Harwich—Henfrey 





on Cryptogamise—Hake on Supply of Warm Air to the Lungs— | 


te on a sample of Blood— Twining on Cretinism in Eng- 
n 81 

Bec. E.—Geography and Ethnology.—Schomburgk’s Ethnological 
Researches in St. Domingo, 719. Young on Certain Kaces in 
India, 720. Donaldson on Ethnographical Classification, 754. 
Beke on Recent Nilotic Discovery—Crawfurd on Borneo— K hani- 
koff’s Ascent of Mount Ararat, 755. Strachey on Geography of 
Kuméon and Garhwil, 781. Bollaert on the Great Earthquake 
n Chile, 782. Latham on Brahti—Brooke on Geography of 
Borneo—Stokes on Survey of New Zealand--Leycester on Vol- 
canic Groups of Milo, 783. Bollaert on Meteoric Iron of Ata- 
cama—Brent’s Comparison of Athletic Men and Greek Statues, 





Bue F.—Statistice Hancock on Capital in Ireland—On Charit- 
able Savings Banks, 720, 755. Hancock on Pauper Labour—Tilt 
on Infautile Idiots—Kennedy on the Influence of Discoveries in 
Science and Works of Art, 784. Haucock on Beet-root Sugar 

, 785 

Bee Mochanieal Science.—Nasmyth’s Improved Safety Valve, 

755. Scott Russell on Progress of the Wave System—Nasmyth on 

team-Fan—May on Chilled Cast Iron—Carpenter on Duplex 
Rudder and Screw Propeller, 756. Doullon Railway from Atlantic 
to Pacific— Fairbairn on Iron Vessels, 756 

Soldiers of the Cross, 684 ' . 

Soltykoff’s (Prince A.) Travels in Persia, 186 

Songs, Book of English, 580 

‘Sorcery and Magic, by Wright, 263, 291 

Sortain’s Hildebrand, 849 : 

Southey’s Commonplace-Book, Fourth Series, 160 

Souvestre’s Philosopher under the Roof—Confessions 
of a Workman, 1086 . 

Sowerby’s Popular Mineralogy, 20 

Spell of the Huntsmen among the Gipsies,byR.H.S., 82 

Spencer's (E.) Travels in European Turkey, 1225 

Spencer’s (H.) Social Statics, 402 

Spiritual Alchemy, 1306 

Spottiswoode’s Elementary Theorems, 245 

Spurrell’s Elementary Sounds of English Language, 


110 

Squier’s Serpent Symbol, 800 

Stark’s South of Ireland, 245 ‘ 

Stanley’s Addresses and Charges of Bishop of Nor- 
wich, 266 

State of Man subsequent to Promulgation of Chris- 
tianity, 1019 





queler’s British Officer, 426 
Story of a Family, by S. M., 327 
Stuart’s Eve of the Deluge, 295 
Stuart of Dunleath, by Hon. Mrs. Norton, 470 
Sussex Archzological Collections, Vol. IV., 993 
Suwarow and his last Campaign, by Macready, 1245 
Sweden, Pictures of, by Andersen, 574 
Swedish Language, May’s Practical Grammar, 804 
Sydney to Southampton, 850 
Synonyms, English, a Selection of, 1143 
Syria, Palestine, &c., by Neale, 926 


Tales of the Monntains, 849 

Tate’s Elements of Mechanism, 135 

Taxes on Knowledge, 81 

Taylor's (J. Glanville) United States and Cuba, 267 

Telegraph: The Telotype, by Gulston, 245; Sub- 
marine, 607, 1049, 1073, 1095, 1232, 1384 

Tempest Prognosticator, by Merryweather, 430 

Texier’s History of Journals, &c., 523 

Thackeray’s {" . M.) Lectures, 551 

Thackwell’s Second Sikh War, 183, 208 

THEATRES : 

Covent Garden : Italian Opera, 172. Programme, 332. Open- 
ing ¢ : Semiramide—Signor Salvatori’s début, 336. Ma- 

saniello, 412. Roberto il Diavolo: M. Stigelli’s début, 459, 

Lucrezia Borgia: Signor Salvatori—La Donna del Lago: Signor 

Bianchi, 533. Il Franco Arciero: Mdlle. Bertrandi, Sig. Tam- 

berlik, 563. Fidelio, 586. Don Giovanni: Sig. ik, 641. 

La Favorita, 668. Le Prophete: Mdme. Viardot, 692. 11 Fiauto 

Magico, 743,775. 1 Puritani: Sig. Ronconi, 744. L’Elisir: Sig. 

Ronconi, 835. Saffo, 88%. Close of Season, 933 

Drury Lane—Love Chase—Hamlet—Henry the Fourth, 
Part 1.,26 Old Love and New, &9. Cadi's Daughter, 145. Azaéi 
the Prodigal, 225. Morning Call, 332. Queen of Spades, 412. 
Robbers, 459. Good Queen Bess, 508. Ingomar, 642, 692. Hques- 
trian Performances, 835, M. Jullien’s Promenade Concerts, 1212, 


1235, 

Haymarket—Macready’s Lear—Good for Nothing—Black- 
eyed Susan—Presented at Court, 171. Mr. Wallack— Miss Addi- 
son, 275. Mr. J. W. Wallack’s Othello, 306— Macbeth, 332—Ham- 
let," 362—Claude Melnotte, 412—Richard the Third, 459. Mr. 
Oxenford’s Tartuffe— Make the best of it, 362. Arline, 459. Ke- 
tired from Business, by Jerrold, 508. Crown Diamonds, 5&7. 
Good Night and Pleasant Dreams, 612. John Dobbs, 692. Merr, 
Wives of Windsor: Mr. Hackett — Grimshaw, Bagshaw an 
Bradshaw, 724. Son and Stranger, 743. Queen of a Day, 883. 
Grandmother Grizzle, 981. La Sonnambula, 1004. Close of 
Season, 109%. Charles I1.—Ladies’ Battle: Mrs, Stirling, 1235. 
Two Bonnycastles, 1258. Beggars’ Opera, 1259. Man of Law, 1319 

Her Majesty’s—172, 196. Lucia: Mdlle. Duprez’s début, 
361. L’Lle des Amours, 362. Gustave: Mdme. Fiorentini, Mdlle. 
Duprez, 386. Mdlle. Duprez’s Amina, 412. La Muta di Portici: 
Signor Pardini, Mdme. Monti, 412. Lucrezia Borgia: Malle. 
Alaimo’s début, 483. La Figlia del Reggimento—Le Tre Nozze, 
508. Madame Sontag, 508, 834, 910. Fidelio: Mdlle. Cruvelli, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, 562. Norma: Mdlle. Cruvelli, Mr. Sims Keeves, 
562. Norma: Malle. Cruvelli, 611. Il Prodigo: Mdme. Ugalde, 
M. Massol, 641. Concert, 667, 725. M. Thalberg’s Florinda, 72 
Malle. Alboni, 744—La Cenerentola, 775. Mdlle. Cruvelli’s Che- 
rubino, 775. La Corbeille d’Oranges, 810. Mdme. Barbieri-Nini’s 
début, 858. I Quattro Fratelli, 882. Close of Subscription, 933 

Olympic—All that Glitters is not Gold, 89. Broken Vow, 
226. That Odious Captain Cutter, 252. Charles King, 332. Sir 
Roger de Coverley, 459. Ladies’ Battle, 508. Fast Coach, 612. 
Mrs. Stirling’s Adrienne Lecouvreur—Fire-Eater, 724. Miss H. 
Faucit, 775, 859. Angelo, 883. A Night's Adventures, 933. I've 
eaten my Friend, 981. Country Squire, 1051. Azaél, &¢., 1098, 
Miss Laura Keene’s Pauline, 1153— Rosalind, 1179. Mr. H. 
Farren’s Shylock, 1212. Mr. Hoskins— Mrs. Lingham, 1319 

Princess’s—As You Like It: Mr. Wigan’s Orlando, 171. 
Love in a Maze, 275. Pauline, 332. The Alhambra, 459. Apart- 
ments, 533. Duke's Wager,6!2. Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s Benefit, 
775. Close of Season, 1124. Merry Wives of Windsor—Henry the 
Fourth—Tender Precautions, 1258. ‘Clown and Country: Miss 
Frankland, 1288. Miss Frankland’s Portia, 1319 

Punch’s Playhouse—Living in Glass Houses—The Exposi- 

tion, 48 Taking the Census, 508. Kensington Gardens, 533. 

Poor Relation, 612. Dearest Anna Maria—Godiva, 744. My 
Wife's Future Husband, 811, Shot Tower, 883. Figure of Fun 
—Hopeless Passion, 1004. Alderman’s Gown, 1076. Cireum- 
stantial Evidence, 1153. Fifth of November, 1212, Counter 
Attractions, 1259 A 

Riehmond Theatre—Miss Heraud’s Juliet, 692—Julia, 811 

Sadler's Wells—Feudal Times, 172. Fazio: Miss Glyn’s 
Bianca, 226, 642. Miss Glyn’s Benefit, 307. _Mr. Love's Perfor- 
mances, 387. Miss Baddeley’s and Miss Goddard's débuts, 459. 
Opening of Season: Mrs. Warner, 835, 859. Miss Glyn, 883. Road 
to Ruin, 931. Timon of Athens, 1004. Secrets worth Knowing, 
1051. Miss Fanny Vining, 1098. Ingomar, 1153. Mr. Robinson’s 
Claude Melnotte,1!79. Miss Fitzpatrick,1212. Mr. Phelps as 
Sir Pertinax M‘sycophant, 1319) 

St. James's—Mrs. Kemble’s Readings, 362. French Plays: 
La Bataille des Dames—Madlle. Scriwaneck and M. Hyacinthe, 
433. Mdme. Octave, 509 Madlle. Rachel, 612. Mademoiselle de 
Belle Isle, 668, Valeria, 744. M. Bouffé, 835. Myr. Anderson, the 
Conjuror, 4°3. M. Levassor, 642. The Batemans, 933, 981, 1051 

Surrey—The Countess Tersen, 26 

Mr. Macready’s Farewell to the Slage, 251, Dinner, 275 
Miss Glyn's Readings, 563, 957 

Signor Bosco, 612 

Pantomimes and Burlesques, 1384 

New Publications, &c. — George Sand’s Claudie, 111. 
‘ —Moliére, 806. MM. Lacroix and Maquet’s Valeria, 276 

Thibet, Tartary, and Mongolia, by H. T. Prinsep, 869 

Thompson’s Natural History of Ireland, Vols. 1., II., 
IIL, 97 





971 
Thoms’s Dissertation on Ancient Chinese Vases, 707 


Thornton’s Diary of a Tour in Canada, 20 


Thunder and Small Beer, by M. A. Titmarsh (Kickle- 


burys on the Rhine, 2nd edit.), 47 
Timbs’s Illustrated Year-Book, Second Series, 50 
Time the Avenger, 105, 930 
Traditions of Tuscany, by Mrs. Ogilvy, 374 





Traill’s Josephus, ed. by J. Taylor, 849 
Transatlantic Rambles by a Rugbzan, 895 
Tuckerman’s Characteristics of Literature, 878 
Tupper’s Hymn for all Nations, 943 
Turkey, Letters on, by M. Ubicini, 1337 
Turkey, European, Spencer’s Travels in, 1225 
Turner's Domestic Architecture in England 578, 600 
Turner's Popular Lecture on Law, 459 [see also 787 
ing and Mechanical Manipulation, by Holt 
zapffel, Vol. Ill, 54 
Two Generations, by the Earl of Belfast, 166 
bw ae on Te 1337 
man’s Gregory of Nazianzum, tr. by Cox, 1173 
Ungewitter's Manual of Geography an istory 
Sone, 878 “yal & of 
Unitarianism, Vindication of, by J. Yates, 404 
United States, ty G. T. Poussin, 823 
United States, History of, by Hildreth, 119] 
United States, Travels in, by Lady E. 8. Wort) 
United States and Cuba, by J. G. Taylor, 267 
Universities, &c. : King’s College Examination 
by Browne, 110—Warneford Scholarships, 1936; 
College, Manchester, 84; Heywood and Wright's An. 
cient Laws of King’s College, Cambridge, and Eton Col. 
lege, 136 ; Queen’s College, Birmingham, Dr. Warneford’y 
Donation, 139; New College, St. John’s Wood, lee; 
Scotch Universities, some considerations, by Black— 
Oxford Unmasked—University Reform, by E. A. Litton, 
Postscript, 269; Cambridge, 502 ; Oxford, 328,663 ; London 
University Calendar, 708—Admission to Degrees, 52: 
University Reform, by Kilgour, 708 ; Queen's University 
in Ireland, 1099; Ainsworth Scholarship—King's College 
and Marischal College, Aberdeen, 1206 
Urbino, Dukes of, by J. Dennistoun, 399 
Urwick’s (Dr.) Triple Crown, 1374 
Usborne’s Magician Priest of Avignon, 211; Libellu 
et Censores, 380 
Vasey on the Ox Tribe, 1345 
Vaux’s Hand-book to Antiquities in British Museum, 
1017 
Vegetable Products of Scotland, by Lawson, 1369 
Venedey’s Macchiavelli, Montesquieu & Rousseau, 10 
Venusia, The Poet-Philosopher of, by J. Murray, 73% 
Vestiges of Civilization, 1062 
Viardot’s Arabs and Moors of Spain, 377 
Victoria, New Colony of, by Foster, 404 
Victoria Regia,-by Fitch and Hooker, 800 
Village Astronomer, The, 739 
Visiting my Relations, 1192 
Von Wolzogen (Baron), Posthumous Memoirs of, 973 
Walker’s Chess and Chess-players, 404 
Walpole’s (Hon. F.) The Ansayrii, 1194 
Walpole (H.) and his Contemporaries, Memoirs of, 425; 
Correspondence with Mason, ed. by Mason, 493, 520, 548 
Wanderer and his Home, by A. de Lamartine, 269 
Warde’s (Mrs.) Jasper Lyle, 1020 
Ware’s Sketches of ee Capitals, 1067 
Warren's Lily and Bee, 1041 
Wason’s Letter on Convicts, 216 
Waste Lands, Cultivation of, by Alison, 135 
Watson’s Rhymer’s Family, 1373 
Waugh’s Vil of Milnrow, 130 
Western Re ublic, by Coenen, 575 
West of edlond and the Exhibition, by H.B. Hall, 8% 
Whale, The, by Herman Melville, 1112 
Whaleman’s Adventures, by Rev. Dr. Scoresby, 108 
Whipple’s Lectures, 1229 
Whirlwinds in a Cane-Brake, 953 
Whose Poems? 799 
Wickenden’s Poems and Tales, ed. by Rev. Dr. Steb- 
bing, 924 
Wife's Sister, by Mrs. Hubback, 129 
Williams’s (D.) Science Simplified, 430 
Willis’s (N. P.) Hurry-graphs, 679 
Willmott’s (R. A.) Pleasures of Literature, 707 
Wilson’s (D.) Archzology, &c. of Scotland, 323 
Wilson’s (Dr.) Chemistry, 25 ; Life of Cavendish, 1305 
Wilson’s (J.) Grammatical Punctuation, 81 f 
Wilson's (J. L.) British Squadron on Coast of Africa, 


739 
Wilson’s (W.) Little Earnest Book, 629 
Wilson's (W. P.) Treatise on Dynamics, 20 
Wiltshire, Memoirs of, by Dr. Merewether, 1307 
Winnard’s (Miss) Mrs. Anderson’s School, 739 
Wiseman, Cardinal, Lady Morgan’s Letter, 7 
Wolff’s Madrilenia, 826 
Woods’s Tourist’s Flora, 1312 
Wordsworth (W.), Memoirs of, by C. Wordsworth, 


445, 475 
Wortley’s (Lady E. S.) Traveis in the U. States, 495 
Wright's Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 263, 291 
Yates’s Vindication of Unitarianism, 404 
Yeast, a Problem, 428 
Young’s Béranger, translated, 1279 


Zarate, Gil, Dramatic Works of, 737 

Zig-zag to Paris, 50 

Zincke’s Why Educate the whole People? 50 - Re- 

Zoological Gardens in Regent's Park, 430, 830; 
cent Additions, 1375 

Zoology, Patterson’s First Steps, 135 
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residing in remote places, the weekly numbers are reissued in Monthly re. stitched in a wrapper, and forwarded with the Magazines._S 
for not less than Three Montbs, and in advance, are received by M. BaupRy, 3, Quai M 
iaccomnet not requiring the postage to be paid in London, 28fr. or 1/. 2s. the year. To other Goamtetin, the postage in 


aquais, Paris, or - the Publis: 
ition. 


TALIAN, FRENCH, ENGLISH, GERMAN, 
and LATIN LANGUAGES, a CURT, of London and 
a Protestant, of thi years’ experience in Teaching, RECEIVES 
PRIVATE PUPILS. ad usual, ois, Lisle-street, Leicester-square. 
in | Pupils (and Partial Board, if desired, ) offered to one or two 
Pupils. 


ERMAN LANGUAGE.—Herr SCHULTZ 
(from Hanover) continues to receive PUPILS (either prt. 
vavely or in classes) at his residence, 4, Birchin-lane, Cornhill, a: 
to attend Schools and Private Families on moderate terms. err 
Schultz teaches the above Langu: guage either through English or 
French, as his pupils may desire. Translations done. 








TANICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.— 
SE eA in 


cnet ed until Wednesday, 
a erick street, Strand, 
Ist January, 1851. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
ye FIRST PART of the Fourth Volume of 


ac i al of ei he Societys Ome SOCIETY of 
rey r delivery a "s 
LONDON essrs. Longman’s, 


22nd inst. 
G. E. DENNES, 
Secretary. 





ce, 11, Hanover- 
Paternoster-row. | Price 128. 6 


SOR OWEN, F.R.S. On ‘Dinornis.’ Part IV. 
pROFESSUR VAN DER HOEVEN, On ‘The Animal of Nau- 
tilus Pompilius,’ with 8 plates. 
Mie PROCEEDINGS of | of the Zoological Society for 1848 are 


EEDINGS x 1849 are illustrated with 26 plates. 

Ree ed cach, in cloth beards. , 
EEDINGS for 1856 will be ready in February, and 

retain nearly 40 plates. 7 aie 


Niteay HISTORY.—The COUNCIL of 

just completed an arrangement 
erisit Lic Bd 4 i rlastrated ted Pit Phiety Coloured Pinten 
mek bservations a by the A ‘Author, bez to an: 
rst Volume for 1851, and 
Part I. of Alder and Hancock's NU- 
USCA, being the remaining Volume 
Yarwin’s Work on the ae SoS PEDES, | cae 








EDUCATION.—ENCOMBE VILLA, READING, 


BERKSHIRE. | 
R. JOHN WHITE receives PUPILS for 
general Education: the number being Mentos, a? have 
the Bh evn of parlour boarders at a moderate ch: arge. Terms, 
for Board and Instruction in the Classics, Mathematics, French, 
and Drawing, with the usual English branches, thirty guineas per 


=. 
rospectuses will be sent free in to ap application. 
Encombe Villa is Shpasted 3 in the rth jest and most pleasant 
part of Reading, which y_be ha..- & reached from all 
Rail on the Great Western | South-Eastern, or Berks and Hants 
ways 


ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, BrEpFoRD-SQUARE. 
The Subjects to be taught in the next Fe are :— 
BrpiicaL —-— ey by the Rev. B. G. J of Dulwich 
ege ;—Latin. e same ;—GERMAN, 7 Dr. Heimann, 
Professor in University College ;—Itauiay, b. y, Signor V: anette s— i 
mg fr pM Adolphe Ragon ;—Ancizent History and Exocu- 
TION, wman, Esq., of University College ;—-Mataema- 
Tics ey he, erm only}. by the same ;—Mopern History, by J. 
Lan rd, Esq., 0: —— Inn ;—Vocat Music, by f. 
Hullah ; Saat ‘by w. rndale mett, Esq.;—Insrrv- 
MENTAL Mu aie under the A. B- of the same ;—Draw- 


ina, by T. 8. C: ae Esq 
The INTROD SoTORY LECTURES, at Three o'clock P.m., are 
gpen to all the Friends of Female Education—viz. : Satu rdsy, 
an. 11, on Mopery History, by J. L. Sanford, Esq. ;—Monday, 
Jan. isth, on the CoLLeGiaTe TEACHING OF FEMALE PuPiLs, by 
F.W.N ; Tuesday, Jan. 14, on Bisticat Literature, 
by the Rev. B. G. ohns. 
on ordinary Classes open on January jah. A single Lecture in 
h Class is open to any lady who gives her card. 








vith Copperpla' by: a of which will 
also be published for 1851. nnual subscription, One Guinea. A 
me the Publications of the Society may be had on application 


By ate of the Council, 
DWIN LANKESTER, M.D. Sec. 
Old Burlington-street, London, 


SENICAL and AGRICULTURAL 


KENNINGTON-LANE, LONDON.— The 
aarp}  EPARTMENT he Prine the Direction of J. C. 


F. — 

Instructions are given in all th es of Chemistry which 
relate to the ‘Cultivation of the Soll, ott the > makin of ARTIFICIAL 
Maxcres. Mineral analysis taught inall its branches. A \yses 

as usual, on moderate terms. 





[HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 8, 
SOHO- SOF ARE — Magtapes HINTON and WAGHORN, 
who have resided many years abroad, respectfully invite the atten- 
tion of the s Nobility onte and Principal ls ot Schools to their 
EGISTRY GLISH and FOREIGN GOVERNESSES 
: ASTONS, with good references. , School Propert; 
ra 


Germany. Postage Lt: 4 only expense to AR, ae 
NATIONAL P UBLIC SCHOOL ASSOCI- 


ATIO 
Basis adopted at a Meeting of the General Council, ow! yh the 
Mechanics’ Institution, M Manchester, on Wednesday, 








2s - 





OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
eat Uk IS ee ROB GIVEN to the Members and Students 


RELL, Esq. R.A., the Pro- 
fessor of Arc! ECTURE on 


THURSDAY" EVENT ING NEXT, + ~ h inst., at Eight o'clock, 
and his succeeding levers on the five following Thu: 8. 
OHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, ' RA See. 


RT-UNION of LONDON.— GREAT 
EXHIBITION of 1851.—SCULPTORS are requested to 
NOTICE that the STATUETTES to be submitted in competition 
for the premiums < oy and 50l offered by the Art-Union of 
London, are to be sent to the house of the Societ: y. dt, West Strand, 
oMONDAY the ait or TUESDAY, the 25th 0 February next, 
bere 9 o'clock in the Evening. Particulars a be obtained at 


Mis West Sienna. GEORGE GODWI 
es! n ODWIN, 
LEWIS POCUCK. '} Hon. Sees. 





The National Public School Association is ay to 
the “i hy , in England ap and 
Free Schools ;—whic a pported 
local committees, s elected or that purpose fr the rate- 
fan be shall impa: Seon r instruction only; leaving to abarents, | t 
ians, and religious teach the inculcation of d 
calidon, to afford opportunities for which, the schools shall be 

closed at stated times in each week. 


ales, of a 8 stem of 
local rates, and m: 


ww ready, in feap. 8vo. cloth lettered, price 3s. 
ATIONAL EDUCATION not _ necessarily 


GOVERNMENTAL, SECTARIAN, or IRRELIGIOUS, 
shown in a Series of Papers read at the of th 


ubscriptions for the Stamped Edition 
Office, 14, Wellington-street North, si London, For France 
JAMSS HOLMES, TOOK’S COURT, CHANCERY LANE, 


RACTICAL SCHOOL of ART.—Mna. J. M. 
EIGH’S CLASSES for the STUDY of DRAWING, 
PAINTING, PERSPECTIV VE. MO DELLING, &e. pan en 
he Mo: sor Ladies or Gentlemen ; Evenings for Geutle- 


btained at the NEW GALLERY, 79, New- 
pl for the Royal Academy. 
ORG: iT "pERFORIMANGE by Mr. T. F. 
Lisson tore on TUBSDAY EVER NN, thot. Januaryrat Fight 


o'clock. Programmes and Tickets to had at Cramer's, Chap- 
pell’s, ‘Addisuu's, and D’Almaine’s Miaste Warehouses. 


A R. T. RICHARDS, » (lay te of St. Martin’s-lane), 
Printer, and Agent to the Percy and Babjast Societies, has 

REMOVED Ro 37, REAT QUEEN-STREET, near Drury-lane, Ww 

he respectfully requests all Letters may be ad to him. 


TO ® BOOKSELLERS and STATIONERS. — 

rosal. a well-established First-class BOOK - 
pa ote BIONERY BUSINESS. TAs Fat ot 
Propeiover, 1. 213, Oxford Jey Beate “ 
BrTsH SHELLS.—R. Dawnon, of Weymouth, 


directed his attention to the above branch of CuN- 
CHOLOGY, and, favoured A the 
and neighbo: uring coasts, is en babe 





man-street, by 














rolifc nature of the Dorsetshire 
to offer carefully-named colleo- 
very modera’ 


mt at oe followin rae, Sof ot as 
U on an average, 6 
200 io oe ee - = yal oeciene " i) 
13 3 1) 
400 ditto 


woditto .. ee es 
R. D. has an o rtunity for procuri many of the rare 
oon: ips en opportunity toc pepcuring many _— 


T. GEORGE’S CHESS CLUB, 
CAVEN DISH-SQUARE, in connexion we the ROY AL 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTIO ies desi — #,' jctale 
this Club, to be present at the GRAND CHESS TOU 
ested to lose no time in sen thet Atay ry 

are being rapidly filled up. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, Three Guiness; which includes admission to all the Public 
Lectures and Exhibitions. Subscription to Countr. 7 eure, One 
cane only, I 0 Fatrence Fe Fee or ie he ’ Rules and . 
gull ions, with a of the M m: on appli- 
cation to Mr. R. I. Lonenorrom, ay «) 


HRISTMAS peg tp pent ag Yi Views. 
—To be DISPOSED OF, a PAIR AGIC 
LANTERNS, fitted for the exhibition of ¢ Discsleing Views with 
a number of Views, painted in the very best manner, in three-inch 
glasses, a number of comic Anh sliders, and a complete 
oe LY ' i ye sliders, consisting of one set of 30 fixed aliders, 
The whele't ith dt racket Westley, Opticians, of Regent-atreet, 
e whole ey, Opticians, 0’ 
ondon, fi 7 ¢ a = of fay wards of 70. For further | 
omnes * r. 8 Thecwes, | Stationer, 45, 
street "The whole Pit be sold for less than at 


Binewan (from Dollond’s), OPTICAL, MA- 
A Sp ona PRTLOgOr MICAL INSTRUMENT 
ly to thank his Friends and the Public 
= the tive patreanae he has already pocssves 5 and in | soliciting 
their future favours an: feels it in assur- 
5 Sheen that, having had upwards of tL. years’ experience in 
land's, they ma, y rely LA ott a submitted A him shall 
fa the m moderate eprom, 

SPEC MTACLES. TE TEL rESCOPES. | MLCHOSCOP 8, OPERA and 
RACE GLASSES, SEXTANTS, ADRANTS. COMPASSES, 
BAROMETERS, * SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS. RULES, 

SCALES, &c. of ony description. 

1, Ludgate-street, St. Paul's. 
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Public School Association. 
London : C, Gilpin ; Manchester, 3 dh Ge Office of the National 
Public School Associatio 7 >. 3, Gos 
order, 
ROBERT wal SMILES, Secretary. 
3, 0 eS ie — 





Y EOL O G Y.—Persons wishing to become 





RT-UNION of LONDON, , Incorporated 
PR. Bo 


Charter. 

HOLDER at the ANNUAL IST RIBUTION will be entitled 
& SELECT for HIMSELF, as heretofore, a WORK of ART 
fom one of we public Exhibitions ae, subscriber by have on 
guinea the choice of one of two ne, engrar’ *The Buri: 
Vila of Luratiaee oe Willmore AE aa. fier W. 
leitch ; and, in nidition a volume of 31 Ww ray foee | emi- 


arenes illus Goldamith’ 3 posi of 
la of Lucul are now he Prave for those 


gzonca GODWIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, } Hon. Sees. 


EADING GRAMMAR SCHOOL will be 
RE-OPENED on MONDAY, Janua 
ae _— Fellowships at St. John’s va College, Oxon, attached 


Two Scholarships tenable for four 

; years at the School, by boys 

of 14 years of age be vacan r next; when’ a 
‘Aunent'' Mathematical Prize will be for com: tition. 

Apply to the Rev. Ronent Arrieton, Reading, Berks. 


A in Li™tun BORG BOARDING SCHOOL 
or Jy S under 10 years of at2, Hollis-place, 
tock Hill, will be OPENED after the Christmas recess, con: 

teael by y I Mr JOSEPH GUY. of Me dalen Hall, Oxtord, for formerly 

ie Gay in the family of the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. anys met method of teaching and training children may be seen 
oe of Prepara ef maoatien, as exemp! lified in the 

Lora ie ot ~tw on and his First Books, in Joseph Guy's 

Derous rae k. Mr. Guy is author also of the nu- 

forwarded Diieations ist’ bear his name. Prospectuses 

India of the Sine adie residing, or about to reeked ~ 

ou. 

tod Home for theme poueer Be his an unexceptionable Schoo 











d with this interesting branch of Science will find 
their studies greatly facilitated by paene of Elementary Collec- 
} mee which | at Two, Five, Ten, Twenty, or Fifty 
ineas each, a: nged and sold by Mr. ‘PENNANT, (Mineralogist 

to Her Majesty). 13 aoe Strand, 
A Collection for Five ‘uineas, which bg yn me the recent 
works on Geology. 200 8: Cabinet 





with five care 
MINE s which are the mane of rocks, or occasional, 
imbeaded in them :—Quartz, Agate, yxy Jasper, Garnet, 
Zeolite, Hornblende, Augite, Asbestus, Felspar, Mica, Tale, Tour- 
maline, Colearqons | Spar, Fluor, Selena, yta, Strontia, Salt, 
Sulpeet. P ant. itumen, 
ETALLIC 58 :—Iron, Manganese, Lead, Tin, Zinc, Copper, 
Anton Silver, Gold, Platina, & 
KS a Granite, Gneiss, “Rica-slate Clay-slate, Porphyry, 
Basalt, Lavas, &c. 
FOSSILS from the tandetlo, W wm Ludlow, Devonian, 
Carboniferous, Lias, Oolite, Wealden, Chalk, Plastic clay, London 
clay, and Crag Formations, ‘ke. 





Mr. TENNANT gives PRIVATE INSTRUCTION in MINE- 
RALOGY, with a view to facilitate the study of GEOLOGY, and 
of the application of Mineral Substances in the ae illustrated by 
an extensive Collection of Specimens, Models, & 

“No, 149, Strand, 





FAC-SIMILES, 
SHBEE & TUCKETT, Litnocrapners, &c., 
8, BROAD-COURT, LONG- ACRE, beg respectfully to draw 
attention to their Establishment for the execution of Ancient and 
ern Fac- vizallen, both Plain and in Colours, comprising Auto- 
Geeks. Charters, Deeds, Drawings, Bg ge Title-pages. 
oodeuts, &c., which they produce with the utmost fidelity and 
exactness, also without the slightest injury to the original.—S; = 
mens may be inspected at the Offices, or will be forward 
application. 
Svery description of Plain and Ornamental Lithography exe- 
cuted with the greatest attention and punctuality. 





M®. THOMAS WALESBY, Collector of 

PAINTINGS Sactedin HISTORICAL PORTRAITS), 
CABINETS, =< OBJE of A Pictures, Rarities, &c. 
pene ens and Bold = a + KY tor vale ( (among other interest- 


ing 
com OF THE EARL OF CARLISLE. 
_12, Old Bond-street, London. 


MUDIE'’S SELECT LIBRARY, January 3. 
HE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY CIRCU- 
LAR for JANUARY is now ready, and will be sent on 
application to any part of London or the neighbourhood. 
Cc. BE. Mvpie, 28, , Upper — Bloomsbury-sq square, 





4 FREVENT DEL ‘AY or DISAPPOINT- 
NT all Subscribers of ous GUINEA PER SSuUm. 
and all FIRS CLASS » Ones SU BSCR BERS, a 
mended to make early rican at MUDIE'S SELECT. Ae 
BRARY for all the best w Books. Every good New Work is 
added on the day of publication in sufficient numbers to meet the 
first demand. 
C. E. Mupre, 28, Upper King-street, Bl ibury-square. 


MABSHALLS LIBRARY, a few doors from 
Hyde Park.—This Library has placed at the disposal of its 

Subscribers an unlimited number of New ks. Every work can 

be read in succession for One Guinea per em. Fomily ood gabecrip- 

tions, Two to Six Guineas ; Book Societies, Six st 20 Gu 

Prospectus apply to W. MARSHALL, 21, Rdgewere re-road.— Sicick= 
land's Queens of Scotland, 1 atties ‘Arnold, Nathalie, Edwardes 

Punjab, Head’s bokess of Great Britain, are now ly.—A post- 
office order will insure an immediate supply. 


TOTES and QUERIES; a Medium of 
Intercommunication for aietety Men, * artists, Antiquaries, 
Genealogists, &c. Every Saturday, price dd. ; ix — al. A 
Specimen ay oe sent on receipt of four postage 
o. 62 on Saturday, January 4, copiatainn Articles ty Sir F. 
Madden, Col. ‘Anstruther, ag A. Tierney, Rev. E. Venables, 
Messrs. J. Bruce, J. P. Collier, C. iknient, and: other distinguished 
Vriters, being the first of a New Volume, affords a favourable 
ppeertunity of commencing the Work.—The Index to Vol. II. early 











“Order of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
George Bell, No. 186, Fleet-street. 
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BAKER'S CATALOGUE of CHEAP and 

e USEFUL SECOND-HAND BOOKS, in Classical, Theolo- 
ical, Mathematical, Medical, and Miscellaneo us Literature, may 
had gratis on sending your address to 19, Goswell-s street, near 
the General Post Office, London. 


PUTNEY COLLEGE, 


His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH, K.G. 
Principal—The Rev. M. COWLE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Camb: ridge. 

The object of this Insti 8 to en Educati 
Collegiate Discipline for Resident Students, Special Instruction 
in | and ie aes Applications in the Civil and Mili- 

ta Pg, r the Universities. 
aeane: on 


charg 

Foe General austen intading ro oo Instruction, Classics, 
Mathematics, the French, and es, His- 
pm a me y. ban Board, Lodging and ‘Laundry xpens 





near London, 








dditi 


In to this, Students may attend the following — — 

f Chemistry and Physics.. Dr. E. Franklan 

Hinerlos mes and ay 
e 

| ees . "Field Engi- 
<r, = Nautical 





Professor 7% F.B.S. 
Dr. Frankland. 


Astrono’ C. Hodgkinson, Esq. 
Civil Engineering’ ‘and 
Architecture onenee §, ses, 3° gs > Esa. 
L Machiner, ea, 
f Military ” ae Grit 8, R.F.P. 
rtillery. 
— | Padelie Esq. 
: F. Falconer, Esq. 


ience 


In the 
Drawing .........0+. 
Military Hindustani 
Department | Sword Exerc 
L_ Fencing Angelo, 
r Divinity. Special Course The Re per Cowie, M.A. 


Mathematics, ditto .... The Rev. \ W. G. Watson, 
A. Vice-Principal. 
ditto .... H. a cys +3 B.A. 
ul 


n the 
oot ; 
Department 





L Classics, 


The fees for the additional courses in mane me departments 
are so arranged that the cost of education, board, &¢. need not 
exceed 100 guineas per annum. 

Prospectuses may be had at Mr. Dalees’s, 28, Cockspur-street, 
haring-cross ; Liessrs. Smith, Elder & Co.'s, ‘Cornhi 1; or any 
a can be obtained by application to the Principal, a 

e Col lege. 


STABLISHMENT FOR Lite INSANE, 
HPONDS, “. Epi 

This Establisheone conducted by J. TOOX, M.D., late of 
Naples, has undergone a complete remetr aN remodelling accord- 
ing to the most improved systems which now prevail in ‘England 
and on the Continent. Extensive corridors have been built behind 
the ranges of apartments for exercise and ventilation ; a rooms 
are lofty and airy; the gardens of an ornamental character, 
adapted for the exercise and amusements of the patients, to which 
there is immediate access from the sittin, pe gon po the mode of 
po ame is based on the improved views of modern psychological 
and the whole accommodation adapted for the reception of 

the = middle and higher classes. 
Divine service is regularly performed by the Chaplain in the 
Chapel attached. Dr. Cox cordially invites the visits of his profes- 

sional | brethren, &e. 








THE WATER CURE. 
R. WILSON, of Matvern, at the reqnest of 


a large circle of Patients, will continue to visit London the 

rat Tuesday in every month, and may be consulted, January 7th, 

te HATHAWAY'S OTEL, BROOK STRE: T, GROSVENOR: 

SQUARE, from Ten till Four, his colleague, D DR. STU MMES 
superintending the Establishment during h 

Homeopathic Patients may also consult Dr. . a8 to those 

domestic Water Cure processes that are Ft with so much 

efficacy with Homeopathic treatment. 


HE HAHNEMANN HOSPITAL, for the 
TRE ATMENT of PATIENTS on the HOMGOP ATHIC 
PRINCIPLE, No. 39, Bloomsbury-square. Supported by Volun- 
tary Contributions. 
President—The LORD _ ROBERT GROSVENOR, M.P. 
Treasurer—WILLIAM LEAF, Esq. 39, Old Change. 

The Hospital IS NOW OPEN for the reception of the neces- 
sitous Poor suffering from Acute Disease. Gratuitous Advice is 
also given to the same class of persons, as Out-Patients. The Me- 
dical Officers of the Hospital are in attendance daily. Hours of 
admission for Out-Patients, from half-past 7 to 9; for In-Patients, 
from 8 to half-past 9 o’clock in the Morning. Donations and Sub- 
scriptions will be thankfully received by the Treasurer, ay: the 

yu 





Honorary Secretary, Drummond & Co. Chari’ ae. erOee, and G 

Co. Lombard-street, — or at the Hos: 

9, Gresham-street West, WIL 
1st Nov. 1850, 


ABINET OF BRITISH BIRDS.—A Gen- 


tleman who has devoted a considerable part of his life to the 

study of Ornithology, wishes dispose of his 2 COL- 
LECTION of BRITISH BIRDS, including the saa beautiful 
and remarkable Land and Water Species, and numbering alto- 

ether between Four and Five Hundred Specimens. Amongst 
hem will de found the British Eagles, Bustards, Cream-coloured 
Courser, and, in short, most of the rarer Birds killed in this 
ge obtained in many instances at considerable outlay. 
Some of the Specimens are unique as British. They are all beau- 
tifully preserved and mounted, arranged according to Yarrell. 
There is scarcely an imperfect Bird amongst them ; and they 
form, perhaps, one of the rt, best collections illustrative of the 
— y of the British Islands ever made, They occupy 

hteen handsome Cases, formed of Cedar, with Mahogany 

Glazed Fronts, constructed purposely for their reception. 

bet fine Collection_is temporarily deposited in the wuscam of 
the Natural History Society at Worcester, where it may be seen 
on application to Mr. Grorcr Reece, who will (if by Metter, ost 
paid, addressed, Museum, Worcester) give a reference to t “yom 
prietor, and any additional information that may be Ba, 


DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


BUGSNEX T and INSTRUCTION 

ans of CARPENTER & WESTLEY’S improved 

PH ANT! ASMAG ORIA LANTERNS and DISSOLVING 

VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders in London, in- 

cludin, ‘Natural fiistory, Comic, Moveable and Plain Astrono- 

mical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, the Chromatrope, &c. 

No.1, Lantern with Argand Lamp in a Box, 2l. 12s. 6d. No. 2, 

Ditto, of larger size, 4l. 14s. 6d. A pair of Dissolving-View Lanterns, 

No. 2, with Apparatus, 117, 11s, The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns 
is very superior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 

A COMPANION TO THE LANTERN, showing the mode of 
exhibitiug the Dissolving Views, with Plates, 23., or 28. 6d. by post ; 
but gratis to purchasers. 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketch of the Lanterns, 
upon application to the Manufacturers, Messrs. CARPENTER & 
WESTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent-street, Waterloo-place, London. 
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O YOU WANT YOUR COAT OF ARMS 
OR CREST ?—If so, a Painting of nag will be sent on re- 
cei 4 of 58. in lee ay or order, by F. JA , Heraldic Engraver, 
vent- yy Fee the; same as wt a's 

oles e. Guillim, Nesbit. Edmondson, an 
Heraldic Queries answered, and a Sketch of Arms for 24 ‘stampe. 


ECORATIVE PAINTING— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, rrom tHe Royat Acapemy of 
a ‘ane Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other manners of 
whose works may be seen in ‘the principal Public Build- 
she sof the 3 Metropolis, begs to inform his Patrons and Architects 
in particular, that he has considerably Sngnenged his Establish- 
ment, and is now enabled to undertake, on the shortest notice, the 
qe eas of Private and Public Daidiogs, - a ye of 
the United Kingdom, on he most reasonable 
of the CL ‘ASSI AL, MED AL, or MODERN’ STYLES— 
Apply to F. Sane, es ane 58, Pall Mall, London. 


EONARD & CUNNINGHAM, AvctionEERs, 
No. 37, TREMONT-ROW, B0seCa. U.S. 
*x* Consignments of Books, Paintings, E vings, Fancy 
Goods,and other articles, respectfully solicited forSalesat st Auction. 
NOTICE.—The semi-annual Sales of Books to = Trade are 
held the first week in June and December of each y 











gales bp Auction. 
Miscellaneous Collection. 


R. J.C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION. 
at his Great Room, 38, King-street vent rden, on 

FRIDAY, January 10, at 12 for 1 o'clock, the FITTINGS of a 

SURGERY, Nest of Drawers, Show Cases, Counter, Bottles, 

Medicine Chests, and a quantity of Drugs and Chemicals ; sundry 

Apparatus, including Electrical Machines, Camere, Phentaema- 
ria Lanterns and Slides, Lanterns for Dissolvi iews, Books, 

Printe, Pictures, Curiosities, Antiquities, Objects of Natural His- 

tory, and Miscellaneous Articles. 

On view the day before the Sale, and Catalogues had. 


NV 





To Conchologists. 


N R. J. C. STEVENS has been favoured with 
Sugtenctions to offer for SALE by AUCTION, on WED- 
NESDAY, January 15, and three ee days, the very valu- 
able COLLECTiO YN of EXOTIC SHELLS, for many years 
past wel age oe on the Continent, “a formed under the most 
by A. Esq. In making 
this announcement, Mr. J. C. 8B. think. ry right to state that 
this Cabinet far exceeds, both as to rarity and beauty of the 
examples, any that he has had the honour to offer for several 
seasons pas 
aoe are preparing, and will be ready one week prior to 
e Sal 
38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
anuary 4, 1851. 











Medical and Miscellaneous Books, Modern Novels, &c. 


purse | & SIMPSON, Auctioneers of Lite- 
will SELL by. AUCTION, at their Great 
Room. I3!, PPeeadilly, on MONDAY, January 13, and three 
following days, a COLLECTION of MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
incieding the Works of Theologians, Historians, Poets and Classic 
Authors, in good ; ry ock of Medical Books of the 
late Mr. Thomas Burgess, of Coventry-street—a Collection of 
Modern Novels and recently published Works, &o. 


Cats logues will be sent on application. 





Books. 


a R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL, at his House, 
125, Fleet- strest, on FRIDAY, January 10, VALUABLE 
BOOKS, including I foly Bible, printed by Baskerville, 2 vols. 
russia—Burnet's Reformation, 3 vols.— Philosophical Transactions 
at Large, 1911 to 1835—Kepton on Landscape Gardening—Oratores 
Attici, 16 vols. largest paper— Levi's Lingua Sacra, 3 vols.— 
Beveridge’ 8s Works, 6 vols.—Hone’s Satirical and Political Pam- 
phlets, 71 in number—Upcott’s Bibliographical Account of En- 
glish Topography, 3 vols. &c. 
Mr. L, A. LEWIS will have Sales of Libraries, small parcels of 
Books. Prints, Pictures, and Miscellaneous Effects, EVERY 
RIDAY throughout the Year 1851. Property sent in on the 
ph aoe Saturday will be certain to be sold (if required) on the 


‘following Friday. 
&|\ R. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on TUESDAY nat 
January 7, and following day, at half-past Twelve, VALUA LE 
BOOKS, a selection from the Library of a Gentleman ; 3 arts 
Journals of the Lords and Commoens—Printed Bills, alphabet 
cally arranged, 1801 to 1826—Reports from Committees of the 
Lords and Commons, complete series, several hundred volumes— 
Dumont, Diplomatique, 13 vols. — Maitland’s London, 2 vols.— 
neyclopédie, 33 vols.— Bower's History of the Popes, 7 vols.— 
Dictionaries and Lexicons—Dodsley’s Annual Register, 51 vols.— 
Parliamentary a of England and Debates, 124 vols.—Han- 
sard's Debates, 132 vols.—Hatsell’s Precedents, 4 vols.—a Collection 
of English, Scotch and Foreign Law, and Books in General 
Literature—220 copies “ Thanks of Pactionnens to the Army and 
Navy,” 1801 to 1843, royal Svo., &c. 
To be viewed, and mania had. 





Parliamentary Books. 





Valuable Engravings of the lae JAMES BROWN, Esq., 
including brilliant Proofs of the Roman Edifices in Ruins, 
by Woollett; Fruit and Flowers, by Earlom, §c. 


a ESSRS. 8S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and 
Works Hlustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Louse, 3, Wellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
Jenuary 6, and two following days, at One ne precisely, the « the valuable 
COLL ECTION of ANCIENT and MOD. ENGRAVINGS 
of the late JAMES BROWN, Esq., for many years Clerk in the 
eneral Post-office ; comprising Hritish => = Portraits, 
cmmne, of Royalty, Nobility, Gentry. ges, Milita: 
and Naval Officers, Artists, Medical, ieee. Theatrical an 
other Persons—English and Foreign ‘Topography—Caricatures by 
Gillray, Rowlandson and Cruikshank—Specimens from the Pic 
tures of ae. Cer 1, Greuze, Lancret, Moreau, Van 3% rs 
Watteau, —ch -roductions by Raphael y Mow J. 
Miller, Sit Robert ‘Stran e, Desnoyers, Bervic, J Ville: Nias: 
sard, Bridoux, Longhi, Pradier, ardieu, Anselin, oe —Tilustra- 
tions of the Howard Family—Roman_Edifices, by W Voollett, a 
splendid proof—Fruit and Flowers, by Earlom, a pair of brilliant 
om J etttelice—Bocks of Prints --Engravings, Framed and 
, &e. 


To be viewed on Friday and Saturday previous to the Sale, 
— = Catalogues had : if in the country, on receipt of six postage 
stamps, 
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d three follo 
COLLECHION 0 of Boo OOKS 
ra. a ector; comprisin 

the College of Bonhommes, aa fe Eira HJ), 
Visconti (G.) Museo Pio Clemen eating et ona rout Sh rat 
ginal impressions—Texier (C. 

yols. a with india work—the Stamford ferak 

per, W 

auna Bo: 


St 
sat 1 ee 


Jall 

‘see ai ti: (o0s— 
vols. wit the Biates be 

loured— a Ornameatg = i ‘a 

tion of the genus "ioe o aS 

fo reed Seats, ve. a 


verselle, 19 vo a —-Beteerée 
(P.), Architecture Arabe, 
la Basse et la Haute ea 
clopedia Metropolitana, 30 vols. 
Scotts Wat Medern ‘Seen 
*s Waverley Nov 4 Vo! _ D 
—the best editicas of the standard G uta i os 
and English Classics—valugble Ashen in Works! 
Books in every department of Literature, in mor 
other bindings. 
To be veeek two days prior, 
Country, on receipt of six postage sta: 


Valuable Collection of Coins pe Y 
NELIGAN, of Cork, | DR 


MESES. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & Jony 
Works Iinstrative ot the Pine Arte t a ric 

their House, 3, Wellington-st Be Strand. u WHOM mai 
hree fo! lowing " ay 


anua) 
ABLE botuBerion gf Goins an it 
e Rev. tor and Vi 
Mary Shandon, in the City of Cork, hin ikea ere 
quence of ill healt h; comprising Ancient Britis) 

Coins—the Silver Coinage of England from the — ae 
cont — — ocseenieee of aay Coins of [relang—g, = 
and Roman Coins in Silver an — 

Medals in Silver and Bronze—Coin x} A al ime 
view wo days prior, and Catalogues 
Country, on receipt of of six postage stam _ had ; if in the 
Highly interesting Antiquities, as Manuscripis, 
beautiful Examples of Antique Glass, and other Objects, tie 
Property of the REV. DR. NELIGAN. 


ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY & JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Pro and 
Works illustrative of ‘the Fine Arts, will SELL by A 
at their House, 3, h ellington-street, Strand, on MONDAY, 
pana, 20, at One precisely, some highly i interes ANTE 
8, ‘and other Works of Art, the Property « of the REY, 
r. NELIGAN, Rector and Vicar of the Parish, at 
— 2 oo oe of Cork ; Rs compeiaing © ificent 
Lamp, w: stian Mon m, of elegant and unique form—sy, 
M4 _ Fe . or Ciborium, viorm puexiy used for seers 
arc TOSS 0) ‘onse— | 
—,,, pepo ab Rin ng Mo oney in Silver—beautifu! Br illuminated 
Manuscripts—highly interesting J Antique Bronzes—fine Examples 
of Ancient Glass—Et Roman Pottery—Roman Cathe 
and Irish Ornaments—ancient Crucifixes in Gold and Silve- 
Rosaries and Reliquaries, Irish Celts—Antique Necklaces, formed 
of Egyptian and other Beads—curious Chasings in Silver ani 
Bronze, and _ various interesting specimens of Koman other 
ee, Modern Bronzes, Greek Tripticks, Indian Articles, te, 
May be viewed two days prior, and Catalogues had: if in the 
country, on receipt of four postage-stamps. 


Most important Sale of Engravings. 


MSs SSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 
WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
of Art, have the extreme of cing that 























NGS, the property of JOSEPH MABERLY, 
may truly state that, though numerically not of very consi 
extent, it is one of the most important and interesting collections 
that has ever been dispersed. It competes the chefsd wuvre d 
the most distinguished masters of all cou in which the arta 
engraving has been practised, from the —— period to almost the 
present time. In the Italian school will be found admirable a 

y — by Pellegrini de Cesio, Mocetto, Baldini, Andrea ee, 
di ee thool Gi rat gt me works of Maré Antor. Ramona 
and his school, Giulio Bonasono, Caraglio, the Carracci, 
of Germany contains some of the finest ab of the Master a 
1466, Martin Scheengauer, Israel van Mecken, Lucas van Leyden, 
ot undoubtedly the finest and most complete series of the works 
rt Diirer that has ever been formed. The Dutch and 
a mde comprise a magnificent assemblage of the wor 
ne wets Lo mee nearly every one of his a? anes 


ite specimens by Berghem, Ru 

iael, Paul Polter, Du Jardin, Stoop, Swaneveldt, Waterloo, 

ck, Goltzius, Visscher, Bo swert, and many ot! me = 
hams of France offers several exceedingly fine Te dy 
in the earliest and unique states; engravings he English iy, Bade 
Nanteuil, Masson, Wille, and other masters. 
includes ‘many interesting prints by Passe, Feiting ~~ ollar, 
Prince Rupert, Vertue, Hogarth, Stance Woollett, Earlom, Sharp, 
Raimbach, Burnet, Martin, &c. The prints are of the most extte 
ordinary beauty both as s impression and ition. Dar 
ing the last thirty years, which time the formation of — 
tion has occupied, no labour or expense has been 
ing and improving it ; and the proprietor yt had pate 4 
for making selections from the many important E: foreign 
collections that have been = et both public 
during that period, which it is mpossible can 
The Catalogue is in preparation, and the time of sale. 


ther particulars, will in due time be announ 

h ESSRS. J. & R. M‘CRACKEN, Foreics 
Acents, and Acrnts to the Rovat Acapemr, No- J 

Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artists, 

continue to’receive Consignments of Ob; hoe of Fine Arts, Bageast, 

ee from all parts of the Continent, for clearing through the Custer 

that they undertake the shipment ay bees ag a 




















arte of the world. Lists of their’ Corresponden 

rts of the wor sts of their Co 

orery information, may be had on application at their a ee 

sat oe in : aris, of » fame “ity yeas) Saker onl 
etits Champs (establishe: upwar 8 0 

Custom- Hees Agent to the French Court and tothe he Musée Royal Royal 


This day is published, 8vo. price 28. 4 WU: 
ONFESSION;; and ABSOL 
P git ing THREE SCRIPTURAL ESSAYS, written 


th Coons _S =e late Pa) 
aria sy the Rev. Jou MACS SAGHT, Ph tonne 
Wadham cullen’ Oxford ; erton, 


Liverpool: Deighton & Laughton. London : F. & J. Rivington. 
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DUCATION.—A Widow Lady long 

ELECT p. to FEMALE EDUCATION in all its branches, 
Yevote her exclusive ion to two or three Foans 

Oe ienee iB agreeable and ad healthy part of Sher- 

e count affording access to 
fort will be be we be Bro rovided om =yooe- 


Every personal ount Vernon Forest, 


pearenees Given. —Address, 
THE — anes 
— oF THE FINE ARTS IN 





LAND. 
ee... PRIZE of 50. for a MODEL 
The Com J be executed in | Brones, composed o 
3 ea than at ie GROUPS 4 or phe not less than Eighteen inches 
The Committee reserve to themselves the power of 
iy remium in the event of no Model being presen’ 


be worthy of apere roval. 
= Petoaged ‘with Mr. J. A. Bell, Architect, the 
— No. 69, York-place, Edinburgh, on or 
ay S851. 


th No ove eaber, 1850, 


LAW LIFE ASSURANCE conse. 
Fleet-street, London, Dec. 26, 1 
that a 


oTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, 
GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of the 
Ww qIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY will be held at the 
ol Bociety's Office, Fleet~ street, Least. ite CASUSDAT, the ist 
next, at halt- —_ ock in the forenoon, 
day o yd rovisions of the Soc ety’s Deed of Settlement, 
the purpose of receiving the ‘Auditor's Annual Report of the 

i < the Society up to the 3lst_ of December 1850, to Elec 
nthe Room of the Right Honourable Lord oan 
ore disqualifi Elect two Directors, in the room of the 
gamete Charles wan Law, QC. M.P., and Richard Preston, 
Qc. dece: ; and for General Purposes ; — the 
Seators — chosen in the room of the Honourable Charles 
Ewan Law and Hichara 3 reston, Esq. will remain in office until 
une 

the sith of J By cae of the Direct: 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


Business be commence at 12 o’clock precisely. 


w ready, small S cloth, CTL A 
CROSS TH LANTIC. 
* By the Author of * , ES Cantabs.” 
of London: Earle, 67, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 


~~ Fast published, in royai 8vo. cloth boards, price 18. 


N ELEMENTARY COURSE of MATHE- 
a ATICS, prepared for tne use of the ROYAL MILITARY 
ACADEMY by order of the MASTER GENERAL and BOARD 
ORDNANC 
he lished pee Mee Majesty’s Stationery Office, by John Weale, 
38, High Holborn 


E MAIDEN and YE MARRIED LIFE of 
MARY POWELL, afterwards MISTRESS MILTON, 
Now first imprynted in one small booke. Price 7s, 6d. in fancy 
anti ue oe ye 
is littell ke IO et repay & profittable Jour- 
nall kept by the first wyfe of John Milton ; it truthfully reciteth 
her loving courtship, her unhappie marriage, her departure from 
her husband’s home, and her return and perfecte reconcilement.” 
London : Hall, Virtue & Co, 25, Paternoster: Tow. 


MESSRS. HOPE AND CO.’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

















U G E N E, 
THE YOUNG LAUNDRESS OF THE BASTILLE. 


A Romance. 
MARIN DE LA VOYF, 
In3 -_ pent 8vo, 31a, 6d. (Ready on Tuesday.) 


AMBROSE MACLANDRETH. 


A Tale. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH a. \ rs 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. 58, (Now rew 


THE EMIGRANT SHIP; 
And other POEMS. 
By JAMES Lpetes SMITH, > of —! spate Temple. 
. 12mo. 58. (Now r 


London : Hope ry ty sateen, Banas ‘3 ‘Porteatio Office, 16, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


Lately published by WILLIAM LENNIE, 





L 
_ Price 18. 6d. bound, 

HE PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR. with a sufficient number of Exercises in PARSING 
aad SYNTAX _—This is not a mere outline, but a comets Gram- 
mar, now ‘used in all the principal 3 Boarding Schools and Aca- 
demies in Great Britain, Ireland, America, and the Colonies. 

Those who have not yet seen a will do well to examine it. 


A KEY to the abov “ - containing, besides ad- 
ditional Exercises in Parsing and Syntax, ny critical and 
Valuable Remarks, Hints, and Observations, and so Bo explicit on the 
deat method of teaching Grammar, that, by 
may y make himself master of Grammar i in hal 

ugh unacquainted — i natere. Price 38. 6d. 


tho 
marand Key, bound to 
sda be by ‘at Booksellers. 


NEW tee 9 4 SOMNER ae won 


h extra, price 78. i 
or, Lights 


n-up person 
— ie time, 
Gram: 





LIMMERINGS. in the DARK ; 

A and Shadows of the Olden Time. 

“The book is pleasantly written.”—Spectator. 
wt advise of all things our readers to peruse this hook—it gives 
Saks irit of = =e! old times in all their quaint antiquity, and 

very t ae eg Panga 
oth extra, 

LIVES onl | ANECDOTE ES “of f MISERS ; or, 

the PASSION of AVARICE displayed in the parsimonious 

unaccountable —_ and remarkable Deaths of the most 

éelebrated Misers of all A 
Crown sg oii extra, price 5a, 

BIBLIOMAN IA; or, the Love of Books in the 

: with Sketches of Bookworms, Collectors, Bible Stu- 

deat, 8 Seribes and Illuminators, from the Saxon Period to the 
Sintaction of Printing into England. 

impkin, Marshall & Co. ; aud all Booksellers. 





German, 
LEBAHN’S WORKS ON THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 


Third Edition, price 8s.; with KEY, 10s. 6d. 


CERMAN 


IN ONE VOLUME; 


CONTAINING, 
I. A GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES to every Rule—II. UNDINE: a Tale. By Fougus. - With 


Notes.—III. A VOCABULARY of 4,500 Words synonymous in German and English 


IV. (Bound separate.) A KEY to the Exercises, and Examples on the Expletives used in German. 


“This is the best German Grammar that has yet bemnys yablished.” 
‘ost. 

“ The Exercises are very good, well graduated, and well lesigned 
to illustrate the rules. The * 4,500 bY = = synonymous in German 
and Enzlish’ is a very fea 

“ Had we to we-esmamence = study a German, of all the Ger- 
man Grammars which we have examined—and they are not a few 
—we _. unhesiatingly say, Falck- Lebuhn’s is the book for 
us.”. 


“We are ae opinion that pe. Lebahn' 's Grammar 
materially facilitates of the | We can 
conscientiously wish thie work « wide circulation” 
ingland Quarterly Revier 

“ There is a Peculiarity in this Grammar which strongly paneme 
mends it. Mr. Lebahn’s plan is, to make the learning of German 
especially easy to English students, who will very soon feel under 
his _teac’ ing, “— they may learn ¥ great deal of German with 
little labour.”—Gentleman’s Magazi 

“ To those a would attain a sonaiienl use of the lan: e with 

@ moderate oppenstiane of time and labour, this work will be a 
welcome help.”—JUustrated News. 

“We cannot but night sossmmmnenl this new Grammar to the 
German student, and p the extreme pains-taking and minute 
care with which the eather has given and arranged his examples 
and explanatory notes.”"— Economist. 

the most complete Grammar of the German language 
we Ans met with. It cannot fail to attain a high place in public 
ry .... very heartily recommend it.”°—Briti canner, 
“To those who are desirous of acquiring the German language 
witha small amount of labour, we recommend this work, which 
justifies the anticipation of great popularity. ieee ' Journal. 











“This work appears to pre-eminent advantages over the 
common run of such productions. The object of the author is to 
remove the erally acknowledged difficulties of acquiring the 

—acknowledged, a ny ae by ty yh: Le and not 
perhaps sufficiently provid here is 
cveryepine 5 in i= be ume ~ a. = that it may oy ‘completely 
carri rd University He 

“A vei ery useful got for the German « student.” 
Church of England Magazine. 
“ We most heartily recommend this volume.” 
Church and State Gazette, 
“ We recommend the volume as eminently es of praise.” 


Dolman’s Magazine, 
“ An admirably encouraging books | fort the student” 
ry and Naval Magazine, 
“Mr. Lebahn’s method is ow... ro and easily followed, 
everything like intricacy being carefully a voided.” y 
Morning Chronicle, 


“ The plan of this book is clear, comprehensive, and ny diiieake 
racti It strips the German Jonquege at once of many di 
ies which deter English students, but which exist chiefly in the 
ry of t! yom by which it is taught, and not in the 
lonquege it tself.”— 
“We tee d it.” 
Quarterly Educational Mi 
“ We cordially recommend this volume as offering fac’ ities to 
the student not 2 Ly met with. It isthe very best intro- 
duction to the literature of Germany that we are 
acquainted with.” ~~ Douglas Jerrold's Newspaper. 
&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 





Price 6s. 


PRACTICE I 


N GERMAN, 


ADAPTED FOR SELF-INSTRUCTION ; 


CONTAINING, 
THE FIRST THREE CHAPTERS OF UNDINE. 
With a Literal Interlinear Translation, and Copious Notes. 


“Whoever fails to learn the German ms a with this help | 
must have an intellect irredeemably dull and ob: tho. 
un. 


“It will be found parelannie—-Sneee, tely necessary—to 
all students of Germa: wee wish with fhetle yon? and great cer- 
tainty to attain a Knowled _—, of this magnificent language, The | 

plan of the book is origi its execution is admirable.” 
Sharpe's Magazine. 
“The entire contrivance of the * Practice’ exhibits ~~ “Samael 
tact and knowledge on the subject of teaching.”— The 
“ We heartily recommend the * Practice in German,’ ” 


“A work perfect of its kind.”7—Lady's N orepane”, 


| 
| 
Brighton Sutin, 

“It isadmirably adapted to aid the scholar. Hy ‘eekly News. 


“ With parmesan we recommend this book to persons studying 
German.”—Bell’s Life. 

“ It cannot fail to be most serviceable to 4 person desirous of 
reading German accurately.”— Weekly Messe: 


“ It is compiled with scrupulous care canon exemplary eihigense.” 


“ It makes the study an intellectual amusement,” 
Morning Advertiser. 

“ Mr. Lebahn’s manuals for German students are highly ser- 
viceable. We consider him to have done about as much as was 
humanly feasibie.”— 7) lobe. 

“ They by be found invaluable to the student.”— The Mirror 

&e. &e. &e. &e. &e. 


Price 6s. 6d. 


THE SELF-INSTRUCTOR IN 


GERMAN; 


CONTAINING, 
I. DER MUTHWILLIGE (‘Tue Waa’): a Comedy, i in Five Acts. By Korzesve. 


Il. DER NEFFE ALS ONKEL: 


a Comedy, in Three Acts. 


By ScHILuer. 


With a Vocabulury and Copious Exphanatory Notes. 
By FALCK-LEBAHN. 


“ A most practical work.”— Britannia. 
“One of the most smysing plementary reading-books that ever 
passed under our hands,”—John 
“ The student could have no aie ~ are to Mr. Lebahn.” 
Literary Gazette, 
“ Mr. F. Lebahn is now, by universal acknowledgment, the first 
writer of works on the German language; and to say that the 
resent volume is as valuable of its kind as ‘those which preceded 
t, is to bestow on it praise as high as can be bestowed on a boo! 
co to its class.”—Sunday Times. 
rove of eminent value tothe student of German. It is 
ae Senedak and a credit to its author. "— London Review. 
“ We consider the ‘Self-Instructor’ and its companion volumes 
—— to the highest praise that can be bestowed on writers of 
class. They are plain, practical, complete, and ome oe oczenged” 
lectic plew, 
“ Mr. Lebahn’s explanatory notes continue to te as judicious | 
and useful as ever.”"—Christian Times. 





“ Mr. Lebahn’s elementary works for the study of German are un- 


| 
rivalled for their copiousness and ability. ee of Freedom, 


* We earnestly commend Mr, Lebahn 
United Service Gazette. 

“ We have had many elementa orks upon German in 
our hands, but we venture to say t hat ‘in none of them is its acqui- 
sition rendered so facile, or the difficulties and obscurities t! - 
present themselves upon the threshold so simply and ee ly 
chased away.”—Morning Herald, 

“ We very cordially commend Mr. Lebahn’s works to all w! 
they concern, only taking leave to remark, that if the -—4>-* will be 
only half as painstakin ng as his master, ta lent apart, ill make 
a very accomplished conan! scholar.”—Christian Witness, 

“We have cazely bes m cal upon te peemounes pe praise so un- 
qualified as that which we gave, con amore,to Mr. Lebahn’s two 
‘ormer productions. The present volume ranges well with its 

predeces:ors. Their simplicity and clearness renders them worthy 
of universal adoption.”— Naval and Military Gazette. 
&e, C. &e. &e. &e. &e. 


*." More than 130 commentatens Notices of the above Works 
have appeared. 





Just published, 


price 3s. 6d. 


PETER SCHLEMIHL; 


Or, 


THE SHADOWLESS MAN. 


By CHAMISSO. 
With a Vocabulary and Copious Explanatory Notes. 


By FALCK- 


London: SIMPKIN, 


LEBAHN, 
Marsnatt & Co, 


Mr. LEBAHN’S CLASS-ROOMS, 16, London-wall; 
and 1, Annett’s-crescent, Islington. 
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19, HoLLEs-STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARB. 


QUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW YEAR are now entering 


at BULL’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, by which Subscribers are entitled to the perusal of 
all the New and Standard Works in any part of the kingdom, and to the choice of Two Guineas’ worth to keep, which are 
delivered gratisat the end of the year: thus without expense accumulating Private Libraries.—The first Library Circular 
for the New Year sent post free to orders inclosing two stamps, addressed Mr. BULL, 19, HOLLES-sTREET. 


Now ready, Mr. DOD’S PEERAGE, &c. 


New Edition for 1851, thoroughly revised, with many new articles, and important additions, 


THE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, 
KNIGHTAGE, &c. 


FOR 1851 (Exeventn Year). 
By CHARLES R. DOD, Esq., Author of ‘ The Parliamentary Companion,’ &c. 


** This is exactly the book which has so long been wanted. Everybody sometimes has occasion to ask ‘ Who is Lord 
A.?—‘ who is Lady B. ?“—‘ who is the Hon. Mr., Mrs., or Miss C. ?—‘ who is Sir D. E. ?’—* Whom did the Bishop of F. 
marry? But where was the information to be looked for with the certainty of finding it? Not in ‘Peerages’ and 
* Baronetages’ (though those works are as numerous as, generally speaking, they are erroneous), because the individual 
might not belong to either of those classes, and even in the case of families of Peers and Baronets the details are often 
so extensive and the ar t so confused, that it is very doubtful whether the inquirer will discover what he wishes. 
In Mr. Dod’s book whosoever seeks will find, it being the most useful and correct compilation of the sort that has fallen 
under our notice.”—Athenwum, April 10, 1841. 


Foolscap 8vo. handsomely bound (by Westleys & Co.) in cloth and gilt, price 10s. 6d. 
Warrtaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


THE PARLOUR LIBRARY. 


Price ONE SHILuine each Volume, in boards ; or ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE, in cloth. 











On the Ist of December was published, Volume 50, 
containing 


ZENOBIA; or, THe FAutu or PALMYRA. 
A Historical Romance. 


On the 14th of December was published, Volume 51, 
containing 


BELLAH. A Tae or LA VENDEE. 
Edited by the Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ &c. &c. 





The following Works have also appeared in this Popular Series :— 
SUBJECT. AUTHOR. 


Black Prophet ......+++- William Carleton. 
Darnley 9 Emigrants of Ahadarra .......... ~ 
Castelneau ; or, the Ancient Regime aoe Fardorougha the Miser .......... o 

Gipsy ” Tithe Proctor... 

One in a Thousand .........++++ 2” Collegians : 
Robber 99 Tales of the Munster Festivals .... 
Mary of Burgundy ° ee Wood Leighton 

Morley Ernstein Olivia 
Sketch Book Ilighways and Byways. 


Marian 
The Khan’s Tale Consuelo. 2 vols. 
Pictures of First French Revolution Old Convents of Paris ........+.++ 
Memoirs of my Youth............ Parsonage. 2 vols, ......+++++e 
Country Stories .........sseeeeeee 


Tales and Sketches ......+.+.++++ 
Previsions of Lady Evelyn........ 


Schinderhannes ....-.-.+++es+e-0e 
Father Connell .........0.eeeeee- 
Emilia Wyndham.............- ee Crohoore of the Billhook.......... 
Tales of First French Revolution.. Sidonia the Sorceress. 2 vols. .... 
Tales of the Woods and Fields .... 

‘Two Old Men’s Tales 


Andrew the Savoyard ........+-++ 
” Count of Monte Christo. 3 vols... 
Family Pictures.......... Augustus La Fontaine. 
TIMID oc crccecccccpeccoccccccses Miss Austen. 


Northanger Abbey and Persuasion ” 


SUBJECT. 
Smuggler (Double Volume, 1s. 6d.) 


AUTHOR. 
G. P. R. James. 


Washington Irving. 





J. B. Fraser. 
A. Lamartine. Madame Reybaud. 


Rodolph Téppffer. 


Leitch Ritchie. 
The O'Hara Family. 


W. Meinhold. 
Paul de Kock. 
Alex. Dumas. 


Miss Mitford. 
Author of ‘Emilia 
Wyndham.’ 


*,* Cloth Covers for the above, price Sixpence each. 





This day, Volume 53, containing 
GENEVIEVE. By A. De Lamartine. 
Translated by MARY HOWITT. 

Price 9d. in boards; or 1s. 3d, cloth. 


This day, Volume 52, containing 
THE BRIGAND; or, Corse pe Leon. 
By G. P, R. JAMES, 
A Double Volume, price 1s. 6. in boards; or 2s. cloth. 
Simms & M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London ; and Donegal-street, Belfast. 
Sold by all Booksellers, and at all the Railway Stations. 








In the press, nearly ready for publication, 


A NEW AND COMPLETELY REVISED EDITION OF 


THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN CREAT BRITAIN 


FROM 1816 to 1851 ; 
WITH THEIR SIZES, PRICES, AND PUBLISHERS’ NAMES. 


*,* The Publisher has much pleasure in announcing a New Edition of this work, which has been in preparation for 
a long time, is now at press, and will be ready for delivery much earlier than usual. This Eaition will be printed on 
larger paper than usual. Great care has been taken to enlarge the titles, to perfect as much as possible the correctness 
of the Christian names of the authors, and to make the whole work useful and correct. 

_ _ The New Edition will embrace a period of Taigty-Five Years. A CLASSIFIED INDEX will also be published, 
giving at one comprehensive view the different Works and Authors arranged according to their subjects. This portion 
will differ in some respects from the last Edition of the Classified Index, and the improvement will be pointed out when 
the book is ready. 

~ Subsequent Editions of the ‘Loxpon Catatocvs,’ it is as well to state, will not include so many years or go so far 
:; therefore all Booksellers, Public Libraries, &c. &c. are requested to forward their orders tg their respective Book- 
scllers, who will supp]? it on the usual terms, as it is not published by subseription. 


London; Taomas Hongson, 13, Paternostex-row; and may be had of all Booksellers, 





CJ an. 4,°5) 
Now ready. “ry 
HE WESTMINSTER AND Forkigy 


QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No, CVII. and No, XCII. for JANUARY, 185) 


Contents, 
1. SPANISH LITERATURE. 
2 MAKAMAT of AL HARARL 
3. BAILEY’S ANGEL WORLD. 
4. MACKAY’S PROGRESS OF THE INTELLECT 
5. DRAINS, RIVERS, AND WATER SUPPLY. 
6. EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS, : 
7. CONTINENTAL PROSPECTS, 
8. THE BATTLE OF THE CHURCHES. 
Reise mach Colchis—Etudes sur les Hommes et les Meeurg, ay 


Dix-neuviéme Siécle—Meine Lebens Erinnerungen, 
s, 


scellaneous Notice 
London : Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
This day is published, 
LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No, CCCCXXIIL, for JANUARY. Price 25 ¢g. E, 





Contents. 
The Currency Extension Act of Nature. 
my a ; or, Varietiesin English Life. Part y. 
ography. , 
Forte of a ey mg } 
itional Chapters from the Iistor: 
Hungarian Miltary Sketches. y of John Dall, 
he Message of Seth. By Delta 
The Voice of Nature, 
British Labour and Foreign Reciprocity. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 


No. 1, price 28. 6d., of a NEW SERIES of THE 
HILOSOPHICAL MAGAZINE, a Journa) 
J evoted to Physics, Astro 5 : i ;, 
Mineralogy and the allied sciences. Mechanics, Chemistry, 
The Number for JANUARY, illustrated with two Coppe 
e : Noa 5 oP per plates 
oe Famers Woodcuts, contains the following Original 
On the Motion of Fluids. By, On Electri 
Prof Magnus, of Berlin, | S.A Breen ne ea Be 
On the White Blende of New On the Rotation of a Rigid Boa: 
Jersey. By T. H. Henry. shout ag Point. By J. 
RS. v . 4 
On Sea-weeds as the Sources of On'the™ Ph 
Acetic Acid. By Dr. I. Sten-| 





! ysical Distinction of 
Magnetic and Diamagnetic 
On the Principles of Hydro-} C ah ie 5 
xd } ‘om cs py 
ons hy Prof. ‘we’ lo, —— y 
n e Developement of the Onthe Vents of Hot V; 
Mouth and To ue of the; Tuscany. By Sir RK... = 
Frog. By Dr. A. Waller. | chison. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society, Miscellaneo i 

Metcorological Observations and Table. o Astidn, 


R. & J. E. Taylor, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


RNAL of SACRED LITERATURE, 
Edited by JOHN KITTO, D.D., F.S.A. 
Cortentsof No, XIIL., for January, 1851. 


neve! 

e Jansenists and their Remnant in Holland. 
1e Authority of the Septuagint. 
he Theory of Human Progression. 

. Letter and Spirit in the Old Testament. 

6. John Calvin. 

7. First Lessons in Biblical Criticism. 

8. On the Interpretation of 1 Cor. vii. 25—40. 

9. Brown on Our Lord’s Discourses and Sayings. 
10. Bloomfield’s Additional Annotations. 
11, Seuss of the Hebrew Verbs. 





. 





—Co Notices of Books, Bibli - 
ligence—List of Publications. eee tals 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stati Z Hall-court. 


THE MONTHLY 
HRISTIAN SPECTATOR, 
No. I. now ready, contains: 
1. A RETROSPECT. 
2 PURITANISM, NONCONFORMITY, AND DISSENT. 
3. HUMAN NATURE, ITS RELIGIOUS ELEMENT. 
4. A SABBATH MEDITATION, 
5. THE ‘BARDS OF THE BIBLE,’ 
6. ESSAYS AND POEMS OF T. T. LYNCH. 
7. THE WORKING CLASSES—LEGAL IMPEDIMENTS TO 
THEIR PROSPERITY. 
8 NELLY'S EDUCATION ; or, THE TWO SCHOOLS, A Tale 
for the Young. 
POETRY :—January Verses.—The KRapidity of Time. 
Apvorisms—Original and Selected; Notices of Books; Intelli- 
gence; New Works and New Editions, &c. &e. &. 
London: Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. Edin- 
burgh: A. &C. Black. Glasgow: J. Kattrey ; and all Booksellers 
in Town and Country. 


Pait's EDINBURGH MAGAZINE. 
JANUARY, 1851. Price 1s. : 

nt : 1, Continental Bureaucracy—2 Trolls for the Times 
—3. Craegallan Castle—4. What is it All About ?—5. The Dean of 
Badajos—6. The Roundheads before Pontefract—7. Places I have 
Seen—8. ch of Oliver Cromwell's (now first printed)—®. The 
Duchess of Malfi—10. Music, Drama, and Fine 

Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 


HE PRACTICAL MECHANICS 
JOURNAL, Part 34, for JANUARY Ist, 1851, price 12 
contains :— 

Maclardy’s Improved Spinning Machinery—The Lyellian Theory, 
of Geological Phenomena—Steam-boat Propulsion—Position o 
Glasgow in the Great Exhibition—Memoir (with Portrait) of 
Timothy Hackworth—The Society of Arts’ Exhibition of Patented 
and Registered Inventions—Patent Law Reform : Progress of the 
Movement—Rémond’s Envelope Machine—Pim’s Return-Flue 
Tubular Boiler—Hoby’s Improvements in Permanent Way 
Railways—Ormerod’s Apparatus for Changing Position of Car- 
riages on Railways ’s Safety-Plug for Boats 
—Beooth’s Weft Fork—Nicoll’s Portable Family Mangle—Sharp’s 
Sack Elevator—Middleton’s Centripetal W heel Plate for Carriages 
—M‘Cabe’s Pamphlet Holder—Tube for Col. Hawker's new Igui- 
tion for Guns—Fernihough’s Oval Double Furnace for Boilers— 
Fowler and Fry’s Agricultural Cart—United States Patent Report 
—Wire Rope Signals—Washing Machine—Gravitation Propel 
Escape Valve for Condensed Water—Rettie’s Sewer Traps—! ul 
mandei the Lithographer— Domestic Ice-making—Portable 
nome—Our Malleable Iron Manufacture—ll ated b 
Engravings on Copper of * Maclardy’s Improved Spinni 
chinery,’ and ‘Carrett’s Steam-Pump,’ and numerous W 
gravings. 

G. Hebert, 88, Cheapside, London. Patent Offices, 166, Buchanaly 
street, Glasgow ; and 20, St, Andrew’s-square, Edinburgh, 
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_— 3. 8 
CHRISTIAN REMEMBRANCER. 
Te No, LXXL, for JANUARY, 1851. 
Contents ’ 
jreek Drama—Euripides. 
i 1 Supremacy. : 
Allies om the (runell and School Inspection. 
Ri Scencs in America. 
Nuforianism and Ecclesiology. 
pfluence of Christian Art. 
Elliot ote eion. 
cent Agitation. 
Suoet New Books, Pamphlets, &. 
London: J. & C. Mozley, 6, Paternoster-row. 


——~ Price 28. 6d. ; or by post, 38. a 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
T a contains—The Old Year and the New. 
-—Oonversations with a late Author— 
the Soldier of Fortune: 
bar ;’ Chap. XXIV. 
i Chap. XXV. A Passing bf abe 
4 i correspondence of Robert Southey—Hindoo 
Kilala—Life and on, Oracles, and_ Medical Thaumaturgy in 
Delmon os and Retrogression—The Works of Laing and Kay 
India— series of Chapelizod— The New N ation—The Defenceless 
—Ghoet creat Britain—The Roman Civil Law—The Absentee i 
Bale, an Elegy. By William Forsyth—Lord Clarendon’s 

Peuley in Ireland. : : 

Dublin: James M'Glachan, 50, Upper Sackville-street ; Wm. 8. 


£Co. 2, Amen-corner, London, and Liverpool. Sold by all 
Prxsellers ete tut 


Po er te 





This day is published, price 58. Part I. V ol. VI. of. 
HE JOURNAL of the HORTICULT URAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, J 

:—Giartner’s Observations upon Muling—Transplanting 

: Forest Trees—Report on New ruits and Vegetables—On 
wire ah and Extension in the Vegetable Kingdom— Varieties of 
g tm—Coniferous Stocks—General Remarks on Varieties, 
-. Subspecies, and Species—New Plants from the Society's 
7 Proceedings at Meetings of the Society from October 1 to 

ber 3. 


: Published by the Society, at their house, 21, Regent- 
po sold by all Booksellers. ane 
HE ARCHITECT (incorporated with the 
T CIVIL ENGINEER and ARCHITECT'S JOURNAL); a 
Weekly Journal for Civil, Mechanical and Military Engineers, 
itects, Patentees and Scientific Men. No. 164, with a Sup- 
Jjement, price 4d. contains Professor Cowper's Lecture at the Ex- 
ibition— Voting Machine, with engravings—Large engraving of 
Doorway, with Fan a on — ano Monument, Edin- 
—New system of Steam-haulage. 
we Office, 194, Strand. 
THE NEW WEEKLY JOURNAL. 
, the 18th of January, 1851, will be published, price 
be gy 3d., in time for the Morning Mails, No. I. of 
HE MONITOR, a Weekly Journal of Political 
and Social Thinking and Working. A Supplement to all the 
Newspapers, containing Articles on every leading topic of the day, 
sddressed to the intelligence of all Classes, but projected as pecu- 
jiarlyan Organ of the Labourer. Advertisements, and Books for 
Review, to be sent to the Editor, at the Office, 121, Fleet-street. 
London: published by J. O. Clarke, 121, Fleet-street, who will 
forward Prospectuses and Posters to Booksellers on 1 


LEIGH HUNT'S NEW PLAY. 
OVERS’ AMAZEMENTS 


in Three Acts, 
irst in No. V. of 


LEIGH HUNT'S JOURNAL. 
To be continued Weekly. 
Publishing Office, 300, Strand. 


Recently published, in cloth, 6. q 

HEMICAL EXPERIMENTS; illustrating the 
Theory, Practice, and Application of the Science of Che- 
mistry ; = containing the Properties, Uses, Manufacture, Purifi- 
cation, and Analysis of all O ic Substances: with numerous 

Engravings of Apparatus, &«. By G. W. FRANCIS, F.L.S. 
J. Allen, 19, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; D. Francis, 2i+ 

Mile End-road; and all Booksellers. 


e On or about the 20th instont, 
N ATTEMPT at the QUADRATURE and 
EXACT AREA of the CIRCLE, with Reasons why it may 
be a demonstration, developed, if it be so, by the contemplation of 
anomalies in our system of figures and mensuration, which may 
have led to an erroneous determination that these and cognate 
problems are impracticable, Price 6d. 
_ By WILLIAM PETERS, 
The first copies will be issued to applications by paid letters, in- 
closing a sixpence, not stamps, to the Author, at No, 1, Clifton- 
Church-hill, Brighton ; with 2 postage stamps to cover the 
= et, in return, to any given address, within postage range. 
iy, ee Royal Exchange-buildings; Blight, 67, Grace 
ree 
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Now ready, aa 
Tue ORCHARD HOUSE; or, the Cultivation 
of Fruit Trees in Pots under Glass. 
_By THOMAS RIVERS. 

The profits of this publication are to be applied towards the re- 
pair of the Parish Church of Sawbrid: ewortte 
Price 2a 64's see om -pe free on letters, containing 30 
6d.; also suppli e on letters, containing : 
ag being addressed to the Churchwardens of iivhcldarweth, 





EBREW RECORDS: an Historical Inquiry 
var concerning the Age, Authorshi », and Authenticity of the 
= Jestament. y the Rey. Dr. GILES. 1 vol. 8vo. cloth, price 


> (Now ready. 

The COTTON and COMMERCE of INDIA, 

in Relation to the Interests of Great Britain; with 

Remarks an jon Railwa Communication in the Bombay Presidency. 

yd ~ . CHAPMAN, Founder and late Manager of the Great 
euinsular Railway Company. 1 vol. 8yo. cloth, 128. 


[Nearly ready. 
SOCIAL STATICS; or, the Conditions essen- 


tial to HUMAN HAPPINESS Specified, and the fi hi 
Developed. By HERBERT SPENCER. 1 vol. vo. clahe 
(Nearly ready. 


NEW WORK a MISS MARTINEAU AND 

ATKINSON. 
JETTERS on the LAWS of MAN’S NATURE 
MARTINE AG MENT. By H.G. ATKINSON and HARRIET 
‘AU. Post 8vo. cloth. Nearly ready. 
London ; John Chapman, 142, Strand. P 





MESSRS. CHAPMAN & HALL 
Beg to announce that they HAVE REMOVED their business from the STRAND to 


193, PICCADILLY, 


Four Doors West of St. James's Church. 
Janvary 4, 1951. 





SUPERB NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
1 TOY ah 2) ra _) 
ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S 
66 J) x1 oO 1-99 
PRINCESS. 
By Mrs. 8. C. LEES. : 
Elegantly illuminated, the size and in the style of ‘ The Spanish Ladye’s Love.’ Handsomely bound, price 2/. 2s: 
“‘ This very gorgeous work is remarkable for the exquisite beauty of the ornamental decoration. We do not remember 
to have seen anything more charming.....There are in the illustrations much sweet and graceful sentiment, and mueh. 
energy in the more violent scenes.”— Atheneum. 
Dicxrxson, Brotnuers, 114, New Bond-s'reet. 





This day is published, with a copious Index, price 3s. cloth, 


THE FIRST VOLUME 
OF THE 
NARRATIVE OF 
EVENTS, 
Being a complete RECORD of EVENTS for the Year EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED and FIFTY. 


Office, 16, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


HOUSEHOLD CURRENT 








This day is published, Part I. price 7d., and No. L. price 14d., of a 


COLLECTED EDITION OF THE 


WRITINGS OF DOUGLAS JERROLD. 


The Series commences with the History of 
ST. 


GILES AND ST. JAMES. 


And hereafter a Number will be published every Wednesday, and a Part on the First of every month, until completion. 


London: published at the Puncn Orrice, 85, Fleet-street; sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





READINGS FOR THE YOUNG, 


FROM THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
The THREE Volumes in ONE, profusely Illustrated, cloth, gilt edges, 7s. 


SEPARATE Volumes, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


BEAUTIES OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ONE Volume, crown 8vo. with Two Engravings from Turyer, cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 


THE SAME, handsomely done up in Illuminated cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 
III. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER 
(HISTORY OF SCOTLAND). 


THREE Volumes, foolscap 8vo. with Six Engravings from TunNer. 
Beautifully done up in Dluminated cloth, gilt edges, 15s. 


POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


ONE Volume, royal 8vo. with Portrait and Twenty-five Engravings, (Proofs,) from TURNER. 
Full bound morocco, elegant, 12, 12s. 


THE MINSTRELSY OF THE SCOTTISH 
BORDER, 


With Sir Water Scorr’s INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, and ADDITIONS. 
FOUR Volumes, foolscap 8vo. Eight Engravings, cloth, lettered, 10s. 6d. 


*.* Many of the Ancient Border Melodies, set to Music, will be found in this Edition. 


R. Capel, Edinburgh. Hovitston & Stoneman, London. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 


LITERARY ANNOUNCEMENTS 
FOR JANUARY, 


——@—— 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


A YEAR ON THE PUNJAB 
FRONTIER 


In 1848-9. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


In 2 vols. 8yo. with a Map of the Punjab by Arrowsmith, and 
numerous Engravings. 


*yk he a arance of which has been delayed by 
Be janb —_ : i will certainly be published in a few 

days. Near] the whole of the first Impress: n has been ordered 
by the London Booksellers alone The Publisher earnestly re- 

uests that immediate orders may be given to the Booksellers in 
the Country as in Town for the Work, thet disappointment may 
not be experienced in obtaining copies. 





It, 
THE GOLDEN HORN; 
AND SKETCHES OF 
ASIA MINOR, EGYPT, SYRIA AND THE HAURAAN. 
By CHARLES JAMES MONK, MLA, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates. 
le 


NARRATIVE OF 


Cy 
THE SECOND SIKH WAR 
In 1848-49. 

With a Detailed Account of the Battles of Ramnuggur, 
Chillianwalla, the Passage of the Chenab, Goojerat, &c. 
By EDWARD JOSEPH THACKWELL, Esq., 

Late Aide-de-Camp to General Thackwell. 

In post 8vo. 
1v. 

THE EARL OF BELFAST. 


THE TWO GENERATIONS; 


Or, BIRTH, PARENTAGE, and EDUCATION. A Nove. 


By the BABL of BELFAST, 
In 2 yols. post 8yo, 


W. WILKIE COLLINS. 


RAMBLES BEYOND RAILWAYS. 


By W. WILKIE COLLINS, Author of * Antonina.’ 
With numerous Illustrations by H. C. Resndling, Esq. Crown 
svo. handsomely bound, 1 
vi. 
MRS. WARD. 


HELEN CHARTERIS; 


Or, SAYINGS and DOINGS in a CATHEDRAL TOWN. 


By Mrs, WARD, 
Author of ‘ Five Years in Kaffirland.’ 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 3 vols. post Svo. price 21s, 


vil. 
NEW VOLUME of = o SAMPARD NOVELS AND 


HECTOR. 0’ HALLORAN. 
Author By Wine’ Stories of Waterloo. 


In small Syo. with an Illustration, price 3s. 6d. 
Viti. 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 
Or, OUR HONEY- be snr IN THE EAST, 
Now ready. In post 8vo. price 108. 6d. 
IX. 
GEORGE HOGARTH. 
MEMOIRS OF THE 


OPERA IN ITALY, FRANCE, GER- 
MANY AND ENGLAND. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA, 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 
Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of Landon, gad | Meneoeny 
Member of the Philharmonic Society of Par: 
In 2 vols. small 8yo. price 14s. Now noe 


New and Cheaper Edition of 


MEMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF 
KING GEORGE III. 


By HORACE WALPOLE. 
Edited by SIR DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
In Monthly Volumes, Ore. tho by Decometeted in 4 vols.) with 
The First Volume is gs y reeay,, mg a Portrait, and handsomely 


price 10a. 
*x* The Second Volume ¥ Ww vit be published on the Ist of February. 


Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington-street, 


NEW WORKS. 


—@—— 


Nearly ready. 


1. 
JOANNA BAILLIE’'S DRAMATIC 


and POETICAL WORKS. PO se Portrait and tenets. ~~ aad 
crown Syo. 218, ; morocco, ‘uesday next, 


2. 
Sr JAMES MACKINTOSH’S 
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REVIEWS 


er to Cardinal Wiseman, in Answer to his 

‘Remarks on Lady Morgan's Statements 
regarding St. Peter’s Chair.’ By Sydney 
Lady Morgan. Westerton. 

TuE newly-revived doctrine that the earth is 
gationary—80 eat a favourite with certain 
Eminences in he land where the sea-serpent 

last heard of—receives no countenance 
from the sayings and doings of Sydney Lady 

Morgan. The sun may he put out by ecclesias- 
fical science like a farthing rushlight, and the 

arrested in its course like a reckless pro- 
—but the author of ‘The Wild Irish Girl’ 
fi) not be checked or changed by any such 
sithority. Angry and threatening voices may 
all her to account; but if the tone displeases 
her, like a woman and a genius she will not 
hear, —OF if the humour suits her, she will pay 
pack “ the muttered thunder” with increase. 
Into the merits of her present quarrel with the 
Cardinal we are not commissioned to intrude :— 
the matter at issue is too mysterious for our 
critical handling. But we may report the case 
4s it stands between accused and accuser— 
curious in its own matter, and curious as show- 
ing the unquenched spirit and undiminished 
sill of fence of the lady—leaving her by their 
help to fight her own battles,—as she is very 
vel able to do. 

_The story runs thus.—When Lady Morgan 
wrote her well-known book on Italy—now more 
years ago than we care to state—she therein 
described, among other things, no less a relic 
than the “‘ Chair of St. Peter’’ itself,—illustrat- 
ing her description with certain amusing anec- 
dotes touching its past history. If her account 
be accepted as true, it is pretty clear that a 
grave and curious bit of scandal has long hung 
—teady, like the rock of Cashel, to fall at any 
moment—over the heads of numerous reverend 
signors. It has fallen, it seems, at last. We profess 
to be entirely unacquainted with the facts; but 
the authoress reported that when the French 
savans Denon, Champollion and others went 
into Italy with General Bonaparte they began 
to grope, as only savans will, into all sorts of 
antique remains,—which conduct, howevermuch 
it might be open to the charge of irreverence, 
was, it seems, of some use to history and science. 


Among other articles of great curiosity, the 


enthroned chair contained in the magnificent 
shrine of bronze which closes the view of the nave 
of St. Peter’s Cathedral was brought into a better 
light, and the cobwebs were removed; when a 
trace of curious letters was, it is said, discovered 
on the surface,—which letters, being copied and 
examined, were found by Champollion to be 
in the Cufic character and to contain the well- 
known Arabian formula—“ There is but one God, 


and Mohammed is his prophet!” A strange 
confession of faith this, certainly, to be shrined 
isuch a place! The Cardinal warmly disputes 
the fact,—alleging that the “sacred” chair has 
not been uncovered for three centuries :—a nega- 
tive difficult to establish, one would suppose, by 


any satisfactory evidence. Lady Morgan now 
gives up her authority for the story.— 
“My Lord, I thank you for the indulgence with 
which your Eminence offers me the benefit of this 
ignorant mistake,’ (and never did the Church grant 
; More gratuitous one!) but I decline profiting 
yit, My ‘foolish and wicked story of the chair’ 
Was no mistake—of mine at least. It was related to 
meand accepted in the most implicit faith, on the 
authority of two of the greatest travellers, Antiqua- 
we Poy Virtuosi of their age, who were of that 
Musttious corps of Savans, the friends and com- 
oe mm peace, and the intellectual staff in war, 
Emperor Napoleon—Denon and Champollion. 


The night before our departure from Paris for Italy, 
on our first, last, and memorable visit, many distin- 
guished—I may say illustrious—men were assembled 
in our drawing-room in the Rue de Helder. Every 
one was offering an opinion as to the objects most 
worthy of our notice,—when the Baron Denon, who, 
in one of the happiest phases of the most brilliant 
raconteur of his time, had been describing his visit 
to the Inquisition, when he accompanied Buonaparte 
into Spain, and when, satiated with the rueful relics 
which that awful place revealed to his antiquarian 
curiosity, he fell asleep on the table of that terrible 
Hall of Council, where he actually passed the night, 
—then related the anecdote of the discovery of the 
Chair of St. Peter, adding, ‘The inscription was in 
a cufic character, that puzzled even Champollion and 
the most learned Arabic scholars of the Institut.’ 
And thus, ‘I told the tale as it was told me,’ care- 
lessly and fearlessly, which has drawn down on my 
work the anathema of your Eminence’s ‘ Remarks 
on Lady Morgan's Statements regarding St. Peter’s 
Chair.” In defence of the sacrilegious French, I 
have nothing to say. They showed as little delicacy 
towards the Sagro Cateno, the most sacred relic of 
the Church of San Lorenzo, of Genoa, as they did 
to the Chair of St. Peter. Till the arrival of those 
meddling Savans, qui se méloient de tout, the Sagro 
Cateno had passed for a dish made ‘of one entire 
and perfect emerald,’ which had served at the Last 
Supper, and was forbidden to human touch. The 
French first asserted it had been part of the spoil 
taken by the Crusaders at Cwsarea, in the twelfth 
century; but when it was carried to Paris, and pre- 
sented to the Institut, being subjected to the test 
of scientific scrutiny, it proved to be a piece of 
green glass,—a pious fraud which had escaped the 
discovery of ages.’ 

Now, between MM. Champollion and Denon 
and Cardinal Wiseman on a question of fact 
many will refuse to hesitate. Lady Morgan 
quotes the Baron Denon’s own words; and 
there is at any rate no reason for the coarse 
and intemperate terms applied to her—‘“ false, 
foolish, slanderous, and profligate’’—by her pre- 
latical opponent. But her own wit and raillery 
are sufficient for her own defence. We will quote 
the Cardinal’s account of the relic, with Lady 
Morgan’s observations, arranged, as in the text, 
between brackets, and otherwise.— 

“A superb shrine of bronze, supported by four 
gigantic figures of the same materials, representing 
four Doctors [in bronze] of the Church, closes the 
view of the nave of St. Peter’s Church, and cannot 
have failed to attract the attention of my readers. 
The shrine is in the form of a throne, and contains 
a chair, which the Prince of the Apostles is supposed 
to have occupied as Bishop of Rome. It is a 
tradition, certainly of great antiquity, that St. Peter 
was received in the house of the Senator Pudens, 
and there laid the foundation of the Roman Church’ 
[in the house/] For this curious fact your Grace 
refers us to ‘The Acts of St. Pudentiana.” For 
this greatest of all human events, the less learned 
Christians would refer to ‘The Acts of the Apostles.’ 
It is probable that from this fair and earliest saint 
of the Christian Church your Eminence may have 
borrowed the consecrated name of your adoption. 
St. Pudentiana and her sister St. Prassida were the 
daughters of the Senator Pudens; and haply, in the 
early vocation of your poetical piety, while wander- 
ing through the deep valley which separates the 
Esquiline Hill from the vineyards of the Viminal, 
you may have been struck with the beauty of the 
Church of St. Pudens and St. Pudentiana, raised 
upon the site of the Roman Senator's house, the 
tessellated pavement of which now forms the flooring 
of the lateral aisles. The picture of the fair saint 
and her sister Prassida (who is represented squeezing 
the blood of a martyr from a sponge) may have 
captivated your Celtic imagination; and as you 
knelt at her altar, you may have vowed, that should 
you ever be raised to the rank of the ‘ Cardinalume, 
by the divine mercy of the Church of Rome, it 
should be by the style and title of St. Pudentiana. 
Woman, my Lord Cardinal, has always been helpful 
and influential in the Church; from St. Pudentiana 





ministering to the Prince of the Apostles, and the 
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pious and magnificent Matilda, Countess of Tuscany, 
the ally of Gregory the Great, and the foundress of 
his power through her wealth and munificence, 
down to a recent convert of the active mission of the 
Propaganda in Pagan regions—the Bégum, Sombre. 
The funeral sermon of this princess was preached by 
your Eminence, when a bishop, with an earnest 
eloquence, which recalled the Eloges Funébres of the 
Bossuets and Massillons, over the biers of the La 
Valliéres and other fair penitents of the Court of 
Louis XIV. The Romans still talked, up to the 
time of Pio Nono’s flight, (when they had something 
else to think about,) of the magnificent Catafalque, 
sixty feet in height, reared in the Church of San 
Carlo della Valle; of the statue of Religion which 
stood at its head; and of the commanding figure of 
your Eminence, who stood at its base, arrayed in 
your episcopal robes. You made no allusion to the 
past tenour of the life of this ex-Bayadére and recent 
sovereign of one of the richest principalities in India; 
The wealthy Magdalen found favour in the Church’s 
eyes, and ‘her sins were forgiven her; for she loved 
much,’ and made large oblations.” 


For the purpose of showing that the chair is 
of Roman—not Saracenic—origin, Dr. Wiseman 
gives a long description of it, on which his 
countrywoman has a word or two to say.— 

“Such, my Lord Cardinal, are your proofs of the 
Augustan age of the relic; and the details, picturesque 
and minute, gorgeous and elaborate, would do honour 
to the inventories of a Mabillon, or a Montfaucon, 
a Walpole or a George Robins,—all great writers in 
their several ways on similar subjects. Your descrip- 
tion, however, though eloquent, is not original; for 
it is taken textually, literally, from a work which now 
lies before me upon my library table. It is an old- 
fashioned Latin work by one who, like yourself, was 
a Prince of the Church, Cardinal Gregorio Cortese, 
and it bears the quaint title, ‘Of the Journey of the 
Prince of the Apostles to Rome, and of his doings 
there!’ Perhaps I shall better bring it to your recol- 
lection by giving the title as it stands :— 

Greconit CorrEsn, 
8S. R. E. CaRpDIgALIS 
De RoMANO LTINERE 
GESTISQUE 
Painciris APOSTOLORUM, 
Lizzi Duo. 
But is it probable, my Lord, that St. Peter, the 
humble fisherman of Galilee, permitted himself to 
be seated or carried in this gorgeous chair, on the 
shoulders of slaves, as his successor Pio Nono does 
at this day ?—he who had so recently heard his 
Divine Master declare that ‘ foxes had holes, and the 
birds of the air had nests, but the Son of Man hath 
not where to lay his head,—he, to whose Eastern 
habits such a chair must have been repugnant! who 
had taught, not ex cathedra, but, like the Master he 
served, walking or reclining on the lap of earth ? 
The day was then far off, some three centuries, when 
the ‘servants of the servant of God’ should repose 
in chairs of state, or mount thrones of ivory and gold. 
They had not as yet turned the judicial Basilicas of 
Pagan Rome into the gorgeous temples of public 
worship. If they sat upon a raised seat, it was a stone 
concealed in the catacombs or in caverns, as their 
perilous position dictated. The early Christians, the 
humble reformers of‘ cultes’ Pagan or Jewish, which 
had no longer served the purposes to which they 
had been destined, though still supported by the 
‘Church’ of Jupiter, and the ‘ State’ of the Cesars, 
were the secret societies of those times of transition. 
Their Divine Philosophy was deemed treasonable 
and sacrilegious; and if Pudens, the Christian 
senator, gave St. Peter a chair to teach from, it was 
more likely to be one of stone (like that in the 
Church of St. Peter at Venice), than a chair of ivory 
and gold, carried on the shoulders of his fellow- 
creatures.” 

Every tale, it is said, has an origin; and 
the Cardinal, not knowing, at the time, of the 
Denon-Champollion explanation, felt bound to 
establish the foundation for the scandal ‘against 
the ivory throne of the Vatican.” The reader 
shall judge with what subtlety and success.— 

“In the Church of St. Peter at Venice, which 
was the Patriarchal Church till 1807, has long been 
preserved a chair of stone, called by the people the 
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Chair of St. Peter. It is not upon any altar, but 
stands inst the wall, between the second and 
third altars. In 1749, Flaminio Cornaro, or Cor- 
nelius, published his ‘ Ecclesiw Venetw Antiqua 
Monumenta.’ In the second volume, page 194, is 
an engraving of this monument, accompanying his 
description of it. The history which he gives is the 
same as is recorded upon a tablet over the chair,— 
that it was given by the Emperor Michael to the 
Doge, Peter Grandonicus, in 1310. The back of 
the chair was, however, adorned with a rich cufic 
inscription, and Cornaro desired the learned Jos. 
Assemani to decipher it for his work. It is useless 
to attempt to account for, or excuse the erroneous 
interpretation which he gave. One thing is evident, 


that he did not wish by it to encourage any deceit.. 


The writing contained, according to his reading, 
several portions of the second Psalm; and among 
them the words, ‘The Work of Abdalla, the ser- 
vant of God,’—and, ‘ Antioch, the city of God.’ 
The learned Orientalist Horberg, in the main, con- 
firmed this explanation. Upon the calculations 
which Assemani made in consequence of this inscrip- 
tion, Cornaro came to the following conclusion 
regarding the date of the monument. This chair, 
therefore, was constructed in the eighth century; 
nor assuredly was it ever used by the Prince of the 
Apostles, nor by any of his successors, in the See of 
Antioch, before the year 742. Here then is laid 
open the origin of Lady Morgan's foolish and wicked 
tale.” 


Truly, this seems to our laical judgments very 
much like robbing Peter of Venice to pay Peter 
of Rome. But we suppose there is no remedy 
for the “‘stone of Venice”—unless, perchance, 
it may get its revenge in Mr. Ruskin’s coming 
work. 

With the polemics of the question we have, 
as we have said, no concern; but we may 
confess to a little antiquarian and historical in- 
terest in it. If the Cardinal is right, it would 
not, we should imagine, be very difficult for him 
to induce the proper authorities to give the cob- 
webs another brush. The armies of the second 
Bonaparte are encamped around the Vatican,— 
and there are many English and Americans in 
Rome on whose report the public at home would 
be content to rest its verdict. 

Having disposed of the particular challenge 
which has summoned her once more to don her 

littering armour, and enter after long repose 
into the tilting field,—Lady Morgan takes the 
opportunity of being there to execute certain 
manceuvres on her own suggestion. When 
conjurors, clerical or other, summon up a 
spirit like Lady Morgan, they must make up 
their minds to hear what it has to say. Thus, 
Lady Morgan takes the occasion of her present 
appearance to offer Cardinal Wiseman some 
very good advice :—which, however, the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster will, we dare say, not 
care to follow.— 

“My Lord, in an age like this, there is no standing 
still, nor going backward. The world will neither 
stop nor retrograde. The spirit of movement, in- 
stinct in man in all times, which led Israel with HER 
great Reformer to abandon the ‘ fleshpots of Egypt,’ 
and risk the privations of the Wilderness; the spirit 
which made Catholic England and monastic Ireland 
anti-Papal for ages, when the power of Papacy was 
greatest; the spirit which armed the always restive 
Gallican Church, and called forth wit and philo- 
sophy from monastic seclusion, to enlighten and 
delight the world by ‘Les Lettres Provinciales,’ 
against the Bull Unigenitus; though kings and their 
concubines allied themselves with popes and pre- 
lates for its support;—that spirit glows more brightly 
than ever, throughout enlightened Europe. For 
the sole of the foot of ignorant bigotry there is no 
longer a resting-place; but there is a highway open, 
my lord, for enterprising Genius and earnest and 
honest intentions, which your Eminence might tread 
with a glory, to satisfy even your vaulting ambition 
without the risk of its overleaping itself. Could 
you but consent ‘for the nonce’ to leave behind you 
* your consecrated chairs and immovable tables,’ the 





fittest furniture for catacombs and caverns,—to leave 
your fallible Pope under the protection of 12,000 
French bayonets, 25,000 grim Austrians, and his 
faithful motley Garde dw Corps of Swiss supernu- 
meraries: (types of Rome’s ancient barbarian in- 
vaders, the Gauls and Teutons:)—would you but 
turn your steps to the beautiful land of your race, 
Ireland !—there, my Lord, there is much to do, 
that might be best done, by one who, like yourself, 
shares the religion and the idiosyncrasy of the people. 
Remember that all the great reformers of Christian 
times were reared in the cloister or issued from the 
church. Savonarola, the apostle of religious and 
patriotic independence in Italy ; Wickliffe in England; 
Luther in Germany; and Father Mathew in Ireland! 
who improved upon the partial restrictions of St. 
Patrick himself, and effected a Reform, once deemed 
impossible by Church or State,—the Reform of Tem- 
perance ! boldly appealing from Ireland drunk to Ire- 
land sober, in testimony of her wndisguised excellence. 
Here, my Lord, your presence is an anomaly! A 
few years back, under the penal enactments of the 
times, it would have been according to the authority 
of the greatest lawyers of the day—High Treason ! 
Your very appearance in your picturesque costume, 
imposed by the mise en scéne of a Church the most 
pictorial of all others, is even now—a Misdemeanour! 
Your See of Westminster is 
*“ A sound signifying nothing !” 
and the magniloquent titles bestowed upon you, 
through ‘the divine mercies of Rome,’ are only 
available in England in the private circles of your 
own Flock, where kneeling ladies kiss your extended 
hand, reversing all laws of the courtesy of nations. 
But in Ireland, a legitimate and noble mission is 
open toyou. There,as Doctor Wiseman, Doctor of 
Divinity, the learned, pious, and accomplished dig- 
nitary of the ancient and now flourishing Church of 
seven millions of Irish Catholics, you might replace 
the vulgar and perverting oratory of the Priest- 
Tribunes of the day, who inflame the passions of their 
followers with those coarse but kindling appeals which 
come 
*“ Warm from the bog and faithful to its fires ;” 

and by substituting your own polished eloquence 
and profound reasoning powers, you might and 
could dispel the dark ignorance of the lower classes 
—source of their crimes, as of their prostration to 
the influence of men, who inculcate no peace from 
the pulpit, and send no penitent from the Con- 
fessional! to accuse crime or reveal conspiracy! * * 

“In Treland, my Lord, all parties and sects will 
welcome your advent; and you may do more good 
for your own country than all the Cardinali Pro- 
tettori of the sacred college ever effected, for the 
nations they have represented, for centuries. You 
may open the book of Universal History to the 
Catholic youth of all classes of the land, who will 
eagerly group around a distinguished Pastor of their 
own faith,—they will learn patiently from you, to 
compare wretched Ireland as of old—the gift of a 
Pope whom she did not then acknowledge as her 
master, to a foreign invader whom she considered 
as her insolent foe;—you may show them Ireland, 
during successive ages of a barbarous despotism, 
quailing and suffering under the Catholic sway of 
the Houses of Plantagenet, of York, of Lancaster, 
of Tudor, and of Stuart,—all alike oppressive and 
extortionate through their delegated representatives, 
who, from the De Lacys, to the Straffords, lashed 
them into those rebellions, for the purposes of for- 
feiture which originated the penal statutes of a Pro- 
testant legislation;—you may bid them 

Look upon that picture, then on this! 

The picture of their present happy and dignified 
condition, partaking of all the blessings of a free and 
constitutional government, without one of the humi- 
liating restrictions which still keep Nobles slaves in 
Russia, and dependents in Austria! Recall to 
them that they are now, as an integral part of the 
greatest Empire in the world, participating in all its 
lofty distinctions, and enjoying all the advantages 
of civil, religious, and political liberty,—without one 
fragment of a cruel and despotic penal code, remain- 
ing, to impede them in their great career of honour, 
and ambition; or of the respectable pursuits of honest 
industry. * * Still more, you could teach them, my 
Lord, as a matter of taste, as well as of truth, to reject 
with contempt the proffered ignorance of the Synods 





of Thurles and the Schools of Tuam, Pony 
fearlessly, that the sun does not so a 
stand still, whatever the most Right Rey : 
Astronomers—who has recently measured th 
disk with the precision of a mercer measurin; a 
may assert to the contrary! Encourage > bee 
profit by those noble and bountiful Institut; “ 
established without reference to creed, sect a 
which their enlightened Sovereign, and her | : 
and liberal Government have opened for thei 
ception and benefit, in common with their Pe 
testant and Dissenting compatriots. Tell them that 
these Seminaries are not ‘Godless ;’ for the book 
of knowledge is God’s own book! disclosing to 
the laws as well as the glories of his Creation » = 

The lovers of our old English style of 
soe agp. — that style of which Swig and 

unius were the masters, and are now the 
monuments,—will not regret the half-hour rd 
so required for reading Lady Morgan's « Letter,’ 
Commercial Statistics. By John M 

Esq. M.P. Vol.V. Whittaker. °°” 
Tuis —— to be the concluding volume of 4 
work which has attracted no inconsiderably 
share of attention during its progress through a 
twofold species of publication. We are quite 
unable to explain the nature of the understand 
between Mr. Macgregor and the Queen’s Printer. 
but it certainly is the fact that in the appear. 
ance of the present and the preceding volume 
of this work the public have enjoyed the ad. 
vantage of procuring them in two very different 
shapes,—either as State Papers, at the almost 
nominal price and in,the ponderous form pecu. 
liar to that kind of literature, or in the more 
expensive and on the whole scarcely improved 
octavos issued across Mr. Whittaker’s counter, 
We — that this is a style of publication 
which has at least the merit of being new; and 
we can only hope that it may have been a 
satisfactory to all concerned as it has assuredly 
been singular. 

To say that in his ‘Commercial Statistics’ 
Mr. Macgregor has not collected together an 
almost incredible mass of opinions and facts, 
would be simply untrue:—to say that he has 
written a great work, would be a statement 
quite as indefensible. Mr. Macgregor’ books 
will teach those who diligently explore them 
something useful and something precise respect- 
ing almost every country in the world which 
maintains a custom-house however barbarous, 
or cultivates a commerce however small. In 
a great number of cases information is furnished 
by them not to be found in any other accessible 
collection; and very frequently an agreeable 
surprise is occasioned in the reader by discover- 
ing that in some particular chapter the process 
of compilation has been interrupted by the labours 
of an intelligent disquisitionist. These, however, 
are rare departures from the general rule; andia 
the earlier volumes it can scarcely be said that 
more was attempted than a simple reprint of 
certain official papers familiar to Mr. Macgregor 
in the routine of his duties at the Board of Trade. 
The subsequent volumes became more alr 
bitious ; and it is undeniable that, in the volumes 
on Russia, the United States, the West Indies, 
and in some others of the series, deeply im- 
bedded in a stout crust of the merest rubbish, 
essays are to be found distinguished by a rare 
faculty of analysis and generalization. 

But after making every possible allowance for 
what has been done, we cannot, we repeat, permit 
ourselves to say that this elaborate work 1s ent 
tled to higher praise or to assume a higher rank 
than may be fairly conceded to a huge feat of com- 
pilation. In many of the volumes the compila- 
tion has been indiscriminate,—a mere sweeping 
together of whatever came first to hand and had 
the faintest reference to the particular topit 
under review. In other parts, the duties of 
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ell and carefully performed. This 
compile oy “ome of mons | eo in the 
e on the United States. Where so much 
hastily and superficially put together, 
at there should be many errors ; 
and although, perhaps, of all men living Mr. 
ris the most competent to correct 
the blunders of his own books, it will always 
remain a reproach against him that accuracy 
d fable are so completely intermingled in 
pot of his pages that to scrupulous persons 
» resource is left but to include in their dis- 
a many portions of the work perhaps in the 
ishest degree authentic. 
n commercial literature it is not easy to find 
exact parallel to Mr. Macgregor's prodigious 
urs. Mr. M‘Culloch has raised compilation 
too nearly to the dignity of an original art to 
admit of being referved to for an illustration. 
Perhaps the closest precedent that we have to 
the volumes of Mr. Macgregor may be found 
in that vast and heterogeneous jumble of things 
notable and silly known as Nicholls’s ‘ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century.’ Of the 
two, Mr. Macgregor’s volumes are the least dis- 
figured by unpardonable faults, by prolixity and 
bad arrangement; but in spite of everything 
that can be said in praise of the ‘ Commercial 
Statistics’ as a laborious, useful, and compre- 
hensive collection of facts and data, we must 
still pronounce it to bea work full of imper- 
fections from first to last, and not likely to pro- 
cure a lasting or distinguished reputation for 
the eminent person whose name appears on the 


title-page. 


Sete 
n 
~ jnevitable t 
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Egeria; or, the Spirit of Nature, and other 

Poems. By Charles Mackay. Bogue. 
NorwiTHsTANDING all that has been said about 
want of poetic appreciation in the present day, 
the author of dhe poems is one who main- 
tains the existence of both taste and genius 
alike in the age and in its tendencies. In an 
introduction to his volume, he has given “the 
reasons for the faith that is in’ him,—and in 
his practice he has furnished frequent illustra- 
tions of its results. Dr. Mackay is one of the 
most laborious and successful of our metricists, 
—and many of his books have gained a wide 
circulation. Apart from his merit as a poet, 
this fact claims attention. 

The theory of Dr. Mackay is, that the themes 
of poetry are universal,—and that the sphere 
of its application has been often injuriously 
limited. According to him, poetry is a fine 
spirit that permeates and pervades all argu- 
ments of human thought and action, and with 
a loving-kindness as liberal as the air or the 
ight penetrates and animates the commonest 

them all with an inner beauty capable of 
recognition by the mind willing to perceive it. 
The mightier poets of all nations have, indeed, 
at all times wedded poetry and philosophy ; 
and a highly moral or national purpose 
oy mim inspired and sustained their labours. 
But there are topics less abstract and general 
in their interests — appealing individually to 
the feelings and business of He human units 
whose aggregate composes the public—which 
have been overlooked in the loftier aims of the 
[iecophical poets. The common routine and 

ry of daily life,—the social state of this 
or that people, ~ or present,—the special 
phases of political principles,—the progress of 
the race,—the condition of the poor and labour- 
Ing,—the hopes and fears and troubles of the 
umble yet aspiring, —in a word, whatever 
relates to man in his ordinary nature and con- 
duet when a little touched with thought and 
a little awakened to feeling,—these present a 
Wide arena where, though sometimes the scene 
of strife and confusion, the Muses may, Dr. 





Mackay thinks, lawfully appear and play their 
art. 

, Collins, in his ‘Ode on the Poetical Cha- 
racter,’ took a different view of poetical creation 
when he said— 

The dangerous passions keep aloof, 

Far from the sacred growing woof :— 
and, among the specialities that we have above 
indicated, the two subjects of Politics and 
Science have been for the most part eschewed 
by singers in general. Dr. Mackay is one 
of the few who have considered the themes of 
the former eligible for the Muse’s handling. It 
is to the latter subject, however, that his pre- 
sent poem and its prose introduction are de- 
voted.—But, we will let Dr. Mackay speak for 
himself.— 

“The poet, too commonly by his own consent, has 
been tethered with a critical string. Criticism has 
said to him, ‘ You shall not touch upon religion; that 
is not within your province. You shall not meddle 
with politics; they are alien to you. You shail not 
travel into the regions of science; for science and 
poetry are antagonistic. You may listen to the 
birds singing, the streams flowing, or the sea roaring; 
you may make love verses, or write pastorals ; you 


that the withdrawal by science of the veil from 
creation’s face, though it may deprive fancy of some 
filagree adornments, robs imagination of nothing * * 
The comet careering through the heavens does not 
cease to impress the mind with its grandeur and its 
mystery, because it is no longer thought to scatter 
war and pestilence from its ‘ horrid hair.’ * * The 
sun is not less poetical as the centre of a vast system, 
than as a mere adjunct to the earth, set in the 
heavens to give her light, and to form the succession 
of her seasons. The planets are not Jess the‘ poetry 
of heaven’ because astrology is defunct. * * The 
stars, scattered in such seeming confusion over space, 
are not the less poetical because we, by the aid of 
science, have discovered order amidst apparent dis- 
order, because we have grasped the majestic secret of 
gravitation, and beheld the simplicity and the uni- 
versality of the law, which upholds and regulates 
them, in all the complication of their harmony. The 
Milky Way, as resolved into suns, systems, and fir- 
maments, by the telescopes of Herschel and Lord 
Rosse, does not the less impress us with awe and 
adoration, because it is no longer a faint light in the 
heavens, but a congregation of innumerable worlds, 
The nebula in Orion, that white fleecy cloud on the 
far verge of space, does not become unpoetical when 
we know that it is a universe; nor do we look upon 
that great constellation of Orion itself with less pro- 





may be passionate or musical, or merry, or melan- 
choly, if you will. All you have to do is to amuse 
us, and leave serious subjects alone.” Dr. Johnson, 
in his ‘ Life of Akenside,’ informs us, that ‘with the 
philosophical or religious tenets of the author he had 
nothing to do; his business was with his poetry.’ And 
this he said, although his poetry could not be pro- 
perly considered without the politics and religion 
which gave it a colour, Again, in his ‘ Life 
of Dr. Watts,’ he hinted, what is known to have 
been his belief, that good poetry could not be 
written upon a religious topic. ‘It is sufficient for 
Watts,’ said he, ‘to have done better than others, 
what no man has done well.’ To introduce politics 
into poetry is thought to be wrong by many critics, 
who would think you injured them if you questioned 
their acuteness. ‘The union of politics with poetry,’ 
say they,‘is always hurtful to the politics and fatal 
to the poetry.’ 
able to wed them together; or even to let the smallest 
love passage take place betwixt them; ‘as if, say 
the objectors, ‘we have not politics enough in the 
newspapers, in public places, at the very corners of 
the streets.” And they say right, if their idea of 
poetry be right; but not right for those who have 
notions more exalted and sympathies more extended. 
These objectors confound politics with party, which 
is a mistake; and they think poetry destined for 
mere amusement, which is another. They do not 
think that there are politics far better than any parties 
that ever were formed; and that the amusement 
found in poetry is a mere accident—an extrinsic 
adornment only—that its object is to teach, exalt, 
and refine; to inspire, like religion, the humble with 
dignity, the sad with comfort, the oppressed with 
hope; to show the abundant and overflowing blessings 
of familiar things—the riches, the beauty, and the 
beneficence of nature.” 

So much on the general subject :—to which 
Dr. Mackay adds a confutation of the notion 
that “Poetry and Science are two rival and 
hostile powers.” He does not agree with 
Campbell, when that poet sings !— 

When Science from Creation’s face 
Enchantment’s veil withdraws, 
What lovely visions yield their place 
To cold material laws! 
“ Poetry,” says Dr. Mackay, in answer to such 
objections,— 
“may and must treat of the truths of science, 
wherever it suits its purpose to do so, or it abdi- 
cates a portion of its prerogative. This it can do 
without allusion to technicalities and trivialities, such 
as those which so offend us in the writings of Darwin. 
As for the solitary stanza of Campbell, no true poet 
will take it for his guide. No man knew better than 
Campbell that science was the nursing mother of 
poetry, who showed it whither to fly, and to what 
glorious regions to turn in search of new inspiration. 
In spite of his authority in this stanza, great as many 
will consider it, we, in our day, must acknowledge 


In fact, they consider it unpardon- | 


stration of our feeble powers. * * Because science 

teaches us that our sun and all its train of planets are 

moving towards one of its stars; and that, in this 

mystic developement, the 6,000 years of recorded 
| history multiplied by 6,000, and that product multi- 

plied by itself, are but the fragment of a cycle, and 
the morning of a day.” 
| ‘Egeria,” as our poet interprets the name, 
| signifies the universal presence of the poetic 
| spirit,—and his poem describes the process b 
| which its revelation may be accomplished. It 

is the story of a Mind. Misanthropy had dis- 

gusted Julian with the world, but not deprived 

him of his friend Montague,—to whose sister he 
| is, notwithstanding his gloomy views of Nature 
and Man, betrothed. The latter counsels him 

to abandon the reformation of others and under- 
take his own, by seeking the Soul of Nature, 
or Egeria, in her secret haunts,—and, like an- 
other Numa, to prove that 

Dreams grow realities to earnest men. 
The following passage introduces us to the 

scene of the Spirit’s presence.— 


Deep in the shade of high o'er-arching trees, 
Birches and beeches, elms and knotted oaks, 
A fountain murmured with a pleasant sound. 
Not often through those thick umbrageous leaves 
Pierced the full glory of the noon-day sun ; 
Not often through those pendulous branches hoar 
Glittered the mellow radiance of the moon. 
A cool dim twilight, with perpetual haze, 
Crept through the intricate byways of the wood, 
And hung like vapour on the ancient trees ; 
The place was musical with sweetest sounds, 
The fountain sang a soft monotonous song ; 
The leaves and branches rustled to the wind 
With whispered melody ; the waving grass 
Answered the whisper in a softer tone ; 
While morn and eve, the midnight and the noon, 
Were listeners to the rapturous minstrelsy 
Of lark and linnet, nightingale and thrush, 
And all the feathered people of the boughs. 

In this calm nook, secluded from the world, 
The marble statue of a nymph antique 
Stood in the shadow : radiant were her limbs 
With modesty ; her up-turned face was bright 
With mental glory and serene repose ; 
The full round arm and figure to the midst, 
Displayed the charm of chastest nudity ; 
A flowing drapery round her lower limbs, 
In ample folds concealed the loveliness, 
The majesty and glory of the form. 
One hand was raised and pointed to the stars, 
The other, resting on her snow-white breast, 
Seemed as it felt the pulsing of her heart ; 
She stood the symbol of enraptured thought 
And holy musing. At her feet an urn 
Poured in a marble fount a constant stream 
Of limpid water; sacred seemed the place 
To philosophic and religious calm ; 
The very wind that stirred the upper boughs 
Seemed as attuned to choral harmonies. 
Upon the pedestal these words inscribed, 
In Grecian character revealed her name : 
«* Egeria—he who seeks her here, shall find ; 
“ Love be his light, and purity his guide.” 


Hither come Julian and his friend. The 
former is charmed into repose,—and, while he 
sleeps, he dreams. In vision, the statue ap- 
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pears to descend from its pedestal,—and, at his 
request, undertakes his instruction and direc- 
tion. Thus, Egeria discloses to him the scien- 
tific fact that everything lives, nay, is intel- 
ligent :— 

The very grass that nestled in the shade 

Knew it existed, and enjoyed its life. 
Next, she shows him that Contention is the 
law of this subtle and intelligent vitality, and 
that all the creatures possessing it yield to 
death. Question is made of the stars,—Do 
they, too, perish? It is answered in the affir- 
mative,—accompanied with a denial that death 
and pain are evils. 

The further action of the poem shows Mon- 
tague, Julian, and his Bride in a boat on a lake. 
The Misanthropist has already disappeared,— 
and the Lover only is now manifested in 
Julian’s state of sentiment. He is the more 
easily induced to accept the ideals which his 
friend offers to his contemplation. Neverthe- 
less, it is not without a struggle that Julian is 
guided onward and upward. The following 
apologue, spoken by the lady, is supposed to 
effect his thorough conversion.— 


**In ancient time, two acorns, in their cups, 
Shaken by winds and ripeness from the tree, 
Dropped side by side into the ferns and grass : 

* Where have I fall’n—to what base region come ?’ 
Exclaimed the one. ‘The joyous breeze no more 
Rocks me to slumber on the sheltering bough ; 
The sunlight streams no longer on my face ; 

I look no more from altitudes serene 

Upon the world reposing far below; 

Its plains, its hills, its rivers and its woods, 

To me the nightingale sings hymns no more ; 

But I am made companion of the worm, 

And rot on the chill earth. Around me grow 
Nothing but useless weeds, and grass, and fern, 
Unfit to hold companionship with me. 

Ah, me! most wretched! rain, and frost, and dew, 
And all the pangs and penalties of earth, 

Corrupt me where I lie—degenerate.’ 

And thus the acorn made its daily moan. 

The other raised no murmur of complaint, 

And looked with no contempt upon the grass, 
Nor called the branching fern a worthless weed, 
Nor scorned the woodland flowers that round it blew. 
All silently and piously it lay 

Upon the kindly bosom of the earth. 

It blessed the warmth with which the noon-day sun 
Made fruitful all the ground ; it loved the dews, 
The moonlight and the snow, the frost and rain, 
And all the change of seasons as they passed. 

It sank into the bosom of the soil : 

The bursting life, enclosed within its husk, 
Broke through its fetters; it extended roots, 
And twined them freely in the grateful ground ; 
It sprouted up, and looked upon the light ; 

The sunshine fed it ; the embracing air 

Endowed it with vitality and strength; 

The rains of heaven supplied it nourishment, 
And so from month to month, and year to year, 
It grew in beauty and in usefulness, 

Until its large circumference enclosed 

Shelter for flocks and herds; until its boughs 
Afforded homes for happy multitudes, 

The dormouse, and the chaftinch, and the jay, 
And cepntless myriads of minuter life ; 

Until its bole, too vast for the embrace 

Of human arms, stood in the forest depths, 

The model and the glory of the wood :— 

Its sister acorn perished in its pride.” 


Thus taught by the Beloved, belief in ‘the 
beautiful Egeria of his dreams’’ grows and per- 
fects itself in the soul of Julian. ‘‘ For me,” he 
now exclaims,— 


For me she lives and moves—for me she speaks— 
For me she sings celestial melodies. 

It wants but effort of the active mind 

To people Earth and Heaven with ministering sprites. 
The young Aurora, with her rosy cheeks, 

Sits, as of yore, at portals of the morn ; 

And thoughtful Hesper, with her starry eyes, 
Looks, as in olden time, from day to night, 
And makes both beautiful. Still in each oak, 
As poets feigned, the Hamadryads dwell, 

And whisper music from the rustling leaves. 
Still on the mountain-slopes the Oroads roam, 
And course the fleeting shadows of the clouds. 
Still on the beach of the sonorous main 

The youthful Nereids sport the live-long day, 
Or dance by moonlight, when the tide at ebb 
Leaves on the sands a circle wide enough 

To form the flexile chain of linking hands, 
And feet sequential to the harmony 

Pealed by the invisible minstrels of the deep. 
Still every fountain, every rill and stream, 
Possesses in its cool translucent breast 

A guardian spirit, who can talk and sing, 

And utter oracles to thoughtful men. 

The old thoughts never die. Immortal dreams 
Outlive their dreamers, and are ours for aye. 


No thought once formed and uttered can expire. 

The lovely shapes that olden fancy drew 

Are still the comrades of unworldly men, 

And palpable to sight. All life decays, 

And Death transforms it into newer life 

With other features—but Eternal Thought 

Defies decay. Egeria is as young 

To thee and me, as in the ancient time, 

When she appeared to Numa in the grove 

And taught him wisdom ; on her open brow 

Three thousand years have striven in vain to leave 

The slightest wrinkle. As she was, she is. 
These lines are remarkable for their music and 
beauty :—as didactic poetry, indeed, the pas- 
sage is of rare merit. 

We will not cite the eloquent passages in 
which Julian expresses his ultimate convic- 
tions; —these summings-up of the argument 
will be more relished in their proper places 
than in separate extracts. Suflice it to say, 
that at length Julian becomes entranced on a 
mountain-top, and in his ecstacy sees visions 

Of the world that was, that is, 
And shall be in the fulness of the time. 

We have extracted sufficient from this poem 
to inform the reader of the science and the 
poetry involved in it. The work is Dr. 
Mackay’s best. It manifests powers of no 
ordinary kind,—mental endowments and moral 


feelings capable of sustaining the poetic cha- | 
racter at no common elevation. It is true, the | 


argument is little more than sketched in ;—but 
there is enough in what is done to show what, 
with more leisure, the poet might have ela- 
borated in this way. 

The poem of ‘ Egeria’ is succeeded by seve- 
ral lyrical compositions,—many of which have 
previously appeared. In this kind of writing, 
Dr. Mackay has long been popular. His sub- 
jects are taken from domestic life, or deal with 
social questions,—an¢@ have, therefore, a prac- 
tical interest, which is ‘urther recommended by 
his musical and carefully polished verse. Dr. 
Mackay is emphatically in these pieces a 
singer,—and is sometimes content with that in 
place of any loftier poetic character. 





Macchiavelli, Montesquieu, and Rousseau. By 
Jacob Venedey. Berlin, Duncker; London, 
Williams & Norgate. 

Tue end of the Parliament of Frankfort, and 

the failure of its assembled neophytes in politics 

—most of them men of the closet—in the at- 

tempt to improvise a ‘‘ German Empire,” are now 

matters of history. The disappointment of its 
members has shown itself in various forms. One, 
not the least distinguished (Gervinus), sought 
comfort for himself and a tonic for his countrymen 
in some able essays on Shakspeare. This turn 
of the Professor's mind finds no favour in the eyes 
of Herr Venedey. Not that a bookis not a natural 
and a wholesome relief to the sorrows of German 
patriotism, But it should be a book, he thinks, 
on some topic germane to its regrets and its 
aspirations. Herr Venedey, accordingly—him- 
self an ex-member—takes up the pen to solace 
himself with questions of government. In the 
modern History of Europe, he discerns three car- 
dinal systems; and these absolutely represented, 
if not founded, by three celebrated writers. 

These, therefore, are called in succession to ac- 

count for their respective principles. Macchia- 

velli, as the teacher of Despotism ; Montesquieu, 
as advocate of Constitutional Monarchy ; Rous- 
seau, as the author of new Democracy, with its 

“ sacred watchwords,”’ ‘‘ Liberty and Equality.” 
The treatment of these three witnesses, no 

less than the space allotted to their examination, 

is proportioned in each case to the judge’s 
aa for the systems with which they are seve- 
rally identified. Macchiavelli is sharply ques- 


tioned on a few a points of offence, 


and then briefly dismissed, with a brand on his 
forehead. Montesquieu, respectfully heard, is 





honoured with a more careful scrutiny of his 


writings; the final sentence bein OP rag 
tions were good and his netlist 
able, but that his views of political dea 
on the whole narrow, and his conclug ” 
partial and illogical. To Rousseau, as the obj 
of warmer sympathies, a whole volume is giy 
in which the judge becomes the shea ‘ 
is, in fact, a minute and laboured vindication 
or rather eulogy—of the personal character 
conduct, as well as of the works, of the “Citizen 
of Geneva,’’—such as certainly has never until 
now been attempted, and probably will hardly be 
repeated in future by any unprejudiced writer, 

The book is consequently far froin being uni. 
form in its tenor or its merit. It is comp 
throughout in a style more emphatic than ele. 
gant, with a certain colloquial smartness that 
savours of the newspaper; and shows much 
ingenuity, and some just and original thou t, 
with very little reading. Macchiavelli and Mon. 
tesquieu are examined with scarcely any light 
| but such as their own pages supply: the great 
| Italian even—a late acquaintance, it seems, of 
| Venedey’s—he knows merely through a French 

translation. It is only in favour of Jean Jacques 
| that some extra diligence is shown in gettj 
up the case with the aid of cotemporary docu. 
ments. Yet in the volume devoted to the two 
older writers will be found whatever claim the 
| work may have to a lasting reputation. Here, 
the author’s strong predispositions only sharpen 
his method of dissection, without urging him to 
pervert admitted facts, tempting him to palter 
with avowed principles, or leading to obvious 
self-contradiction. On his descent in the second 
volume from the censor to the partisan, the 
quality of the work declines at least in equal 
proportion. .From judgments which, though 
severe, seldom lose sight of equity, he runs into 
glosses and excuses that often betray an unfair 
bias :—and in place of conclusions large and 
bold enough, but not ill sustained by their pre 
mises, we have too many exercises of a dubious 
kind of ingenuity, and assumptions, on frivolous 
or conjectural grounds, which most disfigure 
those parts of the second volume that treat of 
Rousseau’s personal character and of his childish 
and incessant quarrels. 

Macchiavelli is cited, we have said, as the 
exponent of modern European despotism, which 
is thus charged with all the odium rightly due to 
the evil maxims of ‘The Prince.’ This palpable 
injustice need not be exposed in detail. No 
attempt, indeed, is made in the Essay to prove 
the complicity which Venedey has assumed ; 80 
that it may be put aside as a device ad captam 
dum, not very likely to deceive those who are 
fit to judge of the matter in question. On the 
one hand, Macchiavelli’s treatise is so thoroughly 
exceptional, that its very purport is to this day 
a subject of dispute; on the other, it is notorious 
that the worst absolute monarchies of Europe 
have long been so far restrained by public opi 
nion as to render the practice of the most 
hateful doctrines of ‘ The Prince’ impossible,— 
supposing, even, the desire ts follow them. 

Apart from this untenable assumption, we 
apprehend that the result of Macchiavelli s trial, 
on his own showing and merits solely, will be 
found substantially just. We agree with the 
author in rejecting the notion that ‘The Prince 
was meant to aid liberty by laying bare the 
hideous nature of unlimited power. | Wet ink 
him equally right in finding its sufficient motive 
in the desire of the exiled republican “to obtain 
some new employment, to arrive once more at 
office and distinction, to get a lucrative me 
some kind.” Both these positions are well made 
out by a keen dissection of the book itself, — 
fronted with the private history and letters 








Macchiavelli; and reasonable grounds are shown 
for regarding the system Soonied with his name 
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se reflex, somewhat exaggerated and 
(as attempts at rigorous ne 
t to be), of the vulpine morals an 

I practices that prevailed in Macchiavelli’s 
time amon corrupt, cruel, and treacherous men 
ho playe the game of ambition for selfish 
ends in the depraved and disunited world of 
‘an politics, —whether in so-called republics, 
orin the shifting “ tyrannies” of the age. This 
riew ofthe case removes a part of the difficulty 
found in trying to reconcile the doctrines of ‘The 
Prince’ with the “re ublican”’ spirit of the ‘Dis- 
wort.” Macchiavelli most probably was always 
arepublican at heart, so far as he saw any hope 
of his own fortunes under such a constitution 
gs bore that name in Florence or elsewhere. 
But that his idea of liberty was ever of that 
kind which presupposes moral purity, regard 
for truth and justice, and a sacrifice of personal 
to public ends,—that his Commonwealth was 
such as good men have desired for the sake of 
their + more than for their own,—may 
peconfidently denied. Beneath his eulogies of 
free States and his pleas for resistance to tyranny, 
may clearly be traced an under-current of 
tendencies visible enough in certain classes 
of “liberals” in our own day; whose notion of 
freedom, where it is not formed of the mere 
negation of all outward control, gives no place 
to those sober virtues without which Liberty, 

wn licentious, can lead to nothing but a 
sensual anarchy—fatal to any condition of social 
progress or permanence. 

We agree with Venedey in thinking the depth 
of Macchiavellias a statesman much overrated ; 
—that he saw rapidly and acutely through such 
objects as lay nearest to his eye; but that he 
was quite wanting in that long vision and pro- 
found insight with which the truly wise pene- 
trate in action beyond secondary causes into 
the ruling motives of coming events, or arrive 
in thought at the ultimate principles of civil 

rudence. This estimate is well illustrated 
by a comparison of the results with the pre- 
dictions in Macchiavelli’s own embassies, of 
which the documents are still extant. We see 
him dexterous in suggesting expedients, and in 
divining petty motives and influences; but in 
all important points he is for ever contradicted 
by the event. Of such results some well-chosen 
examples will be found in the two legations, 
to Paris and to the Emperor,—which are dis- 
cussed by Venedey with great skill and decisive 
eect. The entire Essay, indeed, deserves an 
attentive study; it is pointed, forcible, and 
entertaining ; and excepting afew exaggerations 
and some errors on incidental topics (which we 
cannot stay to point out), may be altogether 

sed as a considerable aid to the better 
—~ of a writer much oftener named than 
erstood, 

The examination 
throughout all his writings, from the ‘Lettres 
Persanes’ down to the Apologies for the ‘ Esprit 
des Lois.’ Here, again, we have to reject an 
identification of the principles of that work 
with our modern constitutional monarchies, 
which may account for a certain tone of cap- 
Housness in the critic’s endeavours to show its 
inconsistencies and short-comings ;—while pro- 
fessing all the respect due to the nobility of 
nind and stedfast regard for truth, justice, and 
humanity which cannot be denied to the great 
French publicist. To follow the criticism in 
detail is, of course, impossible here. It must 

ce to pause awhile on the celebrated 
cardinal positions of the ‘Esprit des Lois’ 
on the several ruling setedieten of Despot- 
sm, Monarchy, and Republicanism :—as to 
which we agree in the main with Venedey’s 
correction. It is briefly to the effect, that 
mtue in the governing power is the indis- 


of cy ge goes 
t 





— sustaining force, not of republics only, 
ut of all kinds of governments whatever. 
Where this is suspended, the State totters ; 
where it ceases to exist, ruin inevitably follows. 
The difference between different constitutions, 
therefore, lies, not in a distinction of principles, 
Fear, Honour, or Virtue, as respectively sup- 
orting each,—but in the elements, more or 
ess narrow or extensive, of the active rulin 
power, which in all must live by the same vital 
energy. In despotisms, the monarch is the 
sole agent; to his subjects, wholly excluded 
from active power, civil virtue is not, as to him, 
indispensable. In limited monarchies (or in 
aristocracies), there being many sharers of this 
power, the number of those to whom such virtue 
is necessary is increased in proportion. In 
popular States, where all the citizens participate 
in the government, this quality is demanded of 
all ;—civil virtue being, as we have said, a 
practical vital condition of all effectual civil 
action, which can be dispensed with only in 
regard to those in any State who, in respect of 
government, are merely servilg, and, as such, 
must be ruled by coercive mtans, belonging 
to the category of slaves. That, accordingly, 
is the best constitution, and the most apt for 
the preservation of good government, where, 
the greatest number being privileged to take 
an active part in the commonwealth, there 
is the largest demand and the most abundant 
supply of civil virtue :—that ihe worst, where 
the object of this requisite being narrowed to a 
single person, the maintenance and succession 
of the quality are precarious. This is the 
sum of Venedey’s comment on Montesquieu's 
famous theory of the different species of govern- 
ments; and we believe it to be substantially 
true, as laying the foundation of civil authority, 
and of the prosperity of States, on the firm 
ground of morals. There must, however, be 
noted an important consequence of this theory, 
which tines 108 has not in any way alluded to,— 
viz., that if true, it necessarily follows that free 
institutions alone will not produce social well- 
being, where the qualities required to give them 
effect are wanting in those whom they admit 
to civil power :—and, further, that to promote 
emancipation upon any system which does not 
keep virtue in the foremost place, still more, to 
do so with an open disregard of its authority, is 
simply to let loose on the arena of the State 
servile vices divested of those restraints which 
alone prevent them from destroying society 
altogether. 

Of the minor criticisms on the application of 
Montesquieu’s theories, not a few are directed 
against alleged errors in his view of the British 
constitution ; one of which particularly concerns 
the ex-member, because he supposes it the pre- 
cedent for what he deems a fatal mistake of the 
Frankfort Parliament :—modern instances, we 
observe, being never out of his mind while 
reviewing old authorities. He denies the — 
tion in England of the executive from the legis- 
lative power ;—because, he says, on all critical 
occasions they have both been grasped by the 
hands of Parliament. That such was literally 
the case in its struggle with Charles is, of course, 
true ;—that the keys of the purse and the power 
of impeachment in ordinary times virtually 
give the same power, may be plausibly main- 
tained ;—but it is plainly erroneous to refer to 
the extra-constitutional claim of the Long Par- 
liament as inherent in the regular working of 
our system. Nor can any indirect control over 
the executive residing in Parliament in ordinary 
times be claimed as an authority for that direct 
power of the sword which the Frankfort senators 
are blamed for having declined to seize. 

With Montesquieu our agreement with Herr 
Venedey ends. Nor can his picture of Rousseau 





be viewed without some reflections on his idea 
of “virtue” as a quality essential to civil free- 
dom ; for we learn with amazement that Jean 
Jacques is in his eyes distinguished above all 
things by his “virtues.” “The best man,” sa 
Venedey, “that ever lived.” And this as the 
result of a survey in which no attempt is made 
to conceal any one of the vicious habits, per- 
verse fancies or morbid passions which warped 
the conduct, obscured the views, or embittered 
the life of that unhappy genius! This conclu- 
sion is both new and surprising. Its refutation 
need not be sought elsewhere; for no one whose 
moral sense is sound enough to demand a cor- 
respondence between the actions and profes- 
sions of men will require more assistance in 
determining its value than Venedey’s own apo- 
logy affords. He arrives at his result by setting 
against the admitted blemishes in Rousseau’s 
conduct the homage professed in his writings 
to virtues which in practice he constantly vio- 
lated. The apologist views not this contrast 
only, but every incident of his hero’s perpetual 
feud with his fellow-creatures,—with Rousseau’s 
own eyes:—and really seems, like the author 
of the ‘ Confessions,’ to think that the widest 
deviations from right in deed are rectified by 
the service in words which is always osten- 
tatiously paid to the names of goodness. If this 
manner of appraising the worth of any character 
be admitted, there can be no place left in the 
rule of life for duty as the first-born of virtue : 
the greatest offender may obtain the titles of 
divine merit, by overloading his committed sins 
with hypocritical praises of piety. He may 
abuse every friend in the name of friend- 
ship: and nourish a jealous misanthropy under 
the mask of love to all mankind. 

In discussing Rousseau’s philosophy his ad- 
mirer follows the same course as in reviewing 
his character. No fault can be found with the 
candour of the exposition :—one treatise after 
the other is brought forward with a clear view 
of the untenable grounds of each. The ‘ Prize 
Essay’ is based on a fallacy, and completed by 
an abandonment of its own postulates, The 
‘Discourse on the Inequality of Conditions’ is 
full of contradictions, ‘‘and plainly gives 
Nature the lie."’ The theory of education in 
‘Emile’ is, in like manner, vitiated by the assump- 
tion of a false view of human character. The 
‘Contrat Social’ is radically wrong in its view of 
the origin and progress of society :—and so on. 
Yet, in spite of all this, one and all are repre- 
sented in the general yee | as the most pre- 
cious gifts that inspired intellect made to the 
eighteenth century ;—the effect of these disser- 
tations, false as they are admitted to be in every 
essential point, we are told, has been salutary, 
is now active, and will be immortal :—the author, 
no true philosopher, indeed, no teacher in the 
strict sense of the word, is something higher 
still,—a poet, a seer; the discoverer, in a kind 
of Pisgah vision, of the new gospel of our time, 
the father of the divine doctrine of Libert 
and Equality! Hence the devotion with whic 
he is regarded, the tenderness with which his 
faults are smoothed over, the facility with which 
his professions are converted into something 
far better than acted virtues. Some minds, we 
fancy, may well proceed in a way the very 
reverse of this, and doubt the authenticity of 
a creed rooted in theories “giving the lie to 
Nature,” as strongly as they deny the “ virtues” 
of a life of which the evil was too often done and 
the good merely talked of. 

It is surely no act of true piety to Rousseau’s 
memory to advance on his behalf claims which 
must compel those who respect the eternal 
boundaries between right and wrong to speak 
in the plain terms we have felt bound to use on 
this occasion. Those who ask for his name the 
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Pm due to rare, though erring, genius, and 
the pity which turns in silence from deplorable 
errors when the grave closes over the life that 
they made wretched, are not only, we appre- 
hend, more obedient to truth, but more friendly 
to his reputation; of which unfounded panegyrics 
can only provoke a scrutiny fatal to its lustre. 
Much of the early perversions of Rousseau’s 
life, all of the suspicion, rage and misery of its 
close, may perhaps be traced to causes, ending 
in partial insanity, which no one would desire 
to-touch with unpitying hands,—but which it is 
distressing to be forced to handle at all. His 
life and his genius are alike impressive; as show- 
ing in excess the strife of good and evil that 
devours in secret, or bursts into open conflagra- 
tion, in all ranks of human being :—a spectacle 
to be viewed with awe and humility,—for who is 
.exempt from the consciousness of this internal 
struggle? But to extol the prevailing character 
of the one as a reflection of high moral beauty, 
—to elevate the productions of the other into in- 
spired lessons of Truth,—is to destroy whatever 
is chastening and instructive in the picture, and 
to set in place of the man an idol, the worship 
of which is no less repugnant to sound morals 
than to true wisdom. These both alike protest 
against the doctrine that a virtuous life can 
consist with a weakness that falls into vice on 
all occasions of trial; or that right conclusions 
in political science can result from premises that 
imply ignorance or perversion of the facts of 
human nature. Such, however skilfully pal- 
liated and set forth, being the moral of Herr 
Venedey’s panegyric, those who dissent from 
the conclusion will hardly think us extreme in 
stating an unfavourable opinion of its merit, 
which we rate much below that of the Essays 
on Macchiavelli and Montesquieu. Those may 
be praised as good illustrations of their respec- 
tive objects: this can hardly pass for more than 
a —> though ingenious, attempt to 
trick out an eminent figure in new colours that 
moral justice will not suffer to be lasting. 





Ancient Art and its Remains; or, a Manual of 
the Archeology of Art. By C. O. Miiller. 
New Edition,—with numerous additions. By 
F. G. Welcker. Translated from the German 
by John Leitch. 

WE are glad to see a new edition of this valu- 
able work brought out under the care of Mr. 
Leitch. Our readers are aware of the unfortu- 
nate incident which destroyed—a very few 
copies excepted—the whole of the first impres- 
sion. “That so valuable a work should be 
permanently lost to the English public was not 
to be thought of; and at the time of the accident 
we suggested to Mr. Leitch the desirableness 
of preparing a new edition. Some time has 
been suffered to elapse since then,—the trans- 
lator wisely awaiting the appearance of a new 
German edition of the work, with the latest 
corrections and enlargements of the learned 
author. ‘The new matter thus introduced is of 
course made a part of the present volume. Nor 
is this all. Mr. Leitch has had the assistance 
of Prof. Welcker, of Bonn, in the more strictly 
editorial part of his labours ; and many valuable 
notes and additions from this eminent archeo- 
logist enrich the present volume. Altogether, 
the book is more complete—and about one- 
fourth larger—than before. 

Criticism on the substantive work, so far as 
Herr Miiller is concerned, is unnecessary at the 
present day. Like the same writer’s ‘ Dorians’ 
and his ‘Mythology,’ it has taken its pla. 
among the best classical interpretations pro- 
duced by the modern German school of inquiry. 
In its own especial line of investigation we have 
nothing agp gon it for accuracy of research 
and subtlety of appreciation. Miiller had a 








love for Art—as well as for its remains. To the 
task of interpreting broken columns, half-defaced 
inscriptions, mutilated vases, ‘and other monu- 
ments of Hellenic genius, he brought a feelin 

for beauty, and an aptitude of conjecture whic 

was the result of a rare combination of delicate 
taste with the highest order of critical judgment. 
His ‘Ancient Art and its Remains,’ though 
technical in its form, and of necessity freighted 
with an unusual quantity of abstruse disquisition 
and annotation, is nevertheless—not only an 
invaluable manual to the reader of Greek history 
and the student of Greek art—but a readable 
and interesting book for every one of a certain 


-order of cultivation. 


To the opinion in favour of Mr. Leitch’s 
powers and pains-taking as a translator it is 
never out of place to add a testimonial. With 
a command of various stores of knowledge— 
sufficient, had his genius inclined him to the 
more ambitious forms of authorship, to have 
won for him a place among the original contri- 
butors to our classic archeology and history— 
he joins a perfect mastery over the more 
important idioms of ancient and modern times. 
To say that Miiller is a writer beyond the grasp 
of an ordinary translator is to say less than the 
case demands. The work of reproducing him 
in another language requires transfusion rather 
than translation. His style is so elliptical and 
concise—rare merits in a German scholar !—as 
often to be very obscure. We can readily under- 
stand Mr. Leitch’s assertion in the preface that 
he had often to consult Herr Miiller’s authorities 
before he could be certain of the sense of his 
more briefand pregnant passages; insome cases, 
where the authorities cited are not books, but 
column, frieze, and mouldering monument, the 
task was still more difficult, and only to be 
achieved by one who, like Mr. Leitch, could 
bring a familiar knowledge of the monuments 
in question to the work of their interpretation. 
On the whole, we may safely say not only that 
Miiller’s great work is now worthily rendered 
into English,—but that with the elucidations 
of Mr. Leitch and the additions of Herr 
Welcker, this is the best and most complete 
edition yet published. 





The Ladder of Gold: An English Story. 3 


vols. Bentley. 

As it has been our habit to select the best of 
those novels which, according to a fashion of the 
day, adopt the periodical form of publication, 
for particular introduction to our readers on 
their completion,—we cannot in justice over- 
look this very clever novel by Mr. Robert Bell. 
Mr. Bell has run, with more or less success, 
through all that range of authorship which in 
the hands of an able man ripens the materials 
for successful novel writing. As a critic, he is 
well known,—as a painter of manners, he has 
spoken by the voice of Comedy,—and books 
of travel have recorded his faculty of observation, 
and his narrative style at once easy and pic- 
turesque. To such qualifications for the new 
character in which he now appears there needed 
only a good theme to insure success :—and Mr. 
Bell has found one in the narrative before us 
which follows its chosen hero step by step up 
the ‘* Ladder of Gold.” 

Mr. Bell’s moral is something at once more 
generally profound and more technically par- 
ticular than the already well-used one of the 
rise of an obscure man in a mercenary world 
by reason of his wealth—the brilliant position 
bought by meremoney,—orthan theordinary nar- 
rative of early sacrifices, suppressions, or secrets 
constituting the machinery by which the process 
of accumulation was fed. He has dignified the 
vulgar motive with some of the characters of 
noble passion,—showing with great art the de- 





CJ aw. 4,°5) 
terioration of the loftier element j 
of its baser accompaniments and ae ng 
of success:—and he has chosen for the 
bition of his morals a figure at once exce = 
and familiar. The fortunes of the Rail 
King have suggested the incidents and nese 
the teachings of Mr. Bell's book ; but he has 
mixed up features of his own in the Portrait, ra 
at once to escape the imputation of drawing 
from the life and greatly to heighten the ertiot 
effect of his work. Other lessons than that of 
the mere successful speculator and the kneelj ’ 
world enlarge the philosophy of Mr, Bell 
book. We should add—whether az g Pomona 
mendation or not—certainly as a characteristic 
that his shrewdness of observation and of com. 
ment is almost entirely free from that manner. 
ism which for good or for evil distinguishes 
some of the most popular writers of fiction of 
the day,—and that he has more than ordi 
force in a style peculiarly smooth and flowing. 


We will send our readers to the book for all 
the exciting incidents in the career of Richard 
Rawlings and in the various fortunes of his 
friends and dupes :—selecting only such 
sages as may illustrate our author's style of 

ainting. The following extract will at once 
introduce the hero to our readers, exhibit one 
of his first great steps on the “ Ladder of Gold,” 
and show Mr. Bell’s power to describe the 
features of a moral epidemic.— 


“ Richard Rawlings was born under the luckiest 
of stars. Great men have sometimes been lost by 
coming a century before or behind their time, 
Richard came in the very crisis adapted for the 
effective display of his genius. A new element of 
power had arisen in the country, and was creating a 
revolution in the habits and character of the people, 
Science was the magician that had called it into 
existence, and money was the spell by which it was 
to be worked. Not a great many years before the 
point of time at which we are now arrived, there 
was one solitary little railway straggling up some. 
where in the north; in the interval, every corer 
in the kingdom was convulsed by projects which 
were to enclose the land in a metallic net-work. 
The whole country, from coast to coast, was to 
be traversed and dissected by iron roads; wherever 
there was a hamlet or a cattle-track, a market or a 
manufactory, there was to be a railroad; physical 
obstacles and private rights were straws under the 
chariot-wheels of the Fire-King; mountains were to 
be cut through, as you would cut a cheese; valleys 
were to be lifted; the skies were to be scaled; the 
earth was to be tunnelled; parks, gardens, and oma- 
mental grounds were to be broken into; the shrieking 
engine was to carry the riot of the town into the 
sylvan retreats of pastoral life; sweltering trains were 
to penetrate solitudes hitherto sacred to the ruins of 
antiquity; hissing locomotives were to rush over tops 
of houses; and it was not quite decided whether an 
attempt would not be made to run a railway to the 
moon. ‘The people had believed in the South Sea, 
the Mississippi, in the Unknown Tongues. Why 
should they not believe in the conquest of time and 
space by practical science? It was already an 
established fact. The basis of the popular credulity 
was, at least, secure, and out of this very security 
rose the grand delusion. The foundations were 
strong enough; but the superstructure was a fantastic 
dream. If the solar system had been suddeuly 
swept behind a veil of darkness, or the earth sus- 
pended on its axis, a greater ferment could not have 
been produced in the minds of the plodding popula- 
tion of these islands; more railroads were projec’ 
by tens and hundreds, than funds could be collected 
to construct in a thousand years, or than the neces 
sities of the country, ifthe traffic were to be increased 
a thousand-fold, could ever require. These trifling 
considerations were overlooked. Fabulous estimates, 
sparkling with richer promise than the sands 
Pactolus, were circulated and swallowed; and, to 
give greater intensity and a wider range to the 
enthusiasm of the multitude, new motive powers 
were invented, and as eagerly believed in as the rest. 
* * A colony of solicitors, engineers, and seedy 
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—“aants had settled in the purlieus of Thread- 
Every town and parish in the kingdom 
out in zinc plates on the door-ways. From 
the cellars to the roofs, every fragment of a room 
held its committee, busy over maps and surveys, 
allotments and scrip. The darkest cupboard on the 
stairs contained a secretary or a clerk, shut up and 
itating in its mysterious organism, like the lady 
in the lobster. To this focal centre were attracted 
the rank and wealth, the beggary and villany of 
three respectable kingdoms. Men who were never 
geen east of Temple Bar before or since, were now 
gs familiar to the pavement of Moorgate Street, as 
the stock-brokers who flew about, like messengers of 
doom, with the fate of thousands clutched in scraps 
of dirty paper in their hands, Ladies of title, lords, 
members of parliament, and fashionable loungers 
thronged the noisy passages, and were jostled by 
adventurers and gamblers, rogues and impostors. 
From his garret in some nameless suburb, the out- 
cast scamp; from his west-end hotel, the spendthrift 
fop; from his dim studio, the poor artist; from his 
qarved lodging, the broken-down gentleman; from 
his flying address, the professional swindler; from his 
fine mansion, the man of notoriety, whose life was 
adaily fight to keep up appearances—poured peti- 
tions into Moorgate every day, and every hour in 
the day, and every minute in the hour, to be allowed 
to participate in the bubbles which were blowing 
there faster than the impatient public, at the top of 
their velocity, could catch them, Richard Rawlings 
noted carefully the signs of the times. Long before 
the fever had reached its height, he saw that it was 
setting in. Looking steadily through the glare that 
blinded most other people, he discerned the profits 
which a man of sagacity and energy might carve out 
of the universal madness; and he took his course 
with a resolution that never faltered. There was a 
short starving railway near the sea-shore, the sleepers 
of which slept between Noplace and Nowhere. Its 
traffic was represented by a figure that disappeared 
go far back in the fractional parts of nothing, as to 
puzzle an arithmetician how to draw it out and 
exhibit it in an intelligible calculation. The shares 
were down to a fearful discount. The shareholders 
were delirious with terror about future responsibility, 
and ready to sell on any terms, but no terms could 
be got. When this tempting line was in extremis, 
Richard Rawlings became a purchaser to so large an 
extent, that he at once became the autocrat of the 
famishing board, who were only too happy to resign 
its dying functions into the hands of so bold a specu- 
lator. By a little skill in the management, and by 
making arrangements with other companies to link 
the isolated and forlorn railway to the general busi- 
ness of that part of the country, he rapidly revived 
its fortunes, and brought up the shares to a startling 
premium. The ascent of the first balloon, when it 
was liberated from the ground, and soared into the 
clouds, was not more surprising to the spectators 
than the astonishing rise of these apparently hope- 
less shares, The reputation of Richard Rawlings 
rose in proportion. He broke the back of at least 
one venerable saw, and soon came to be regarded 
asa prophet in his own country.” re 

The new social relations into which Mr. 
Rawlings’s ascent up the ladder introduced him, 
and the mixed motives which he found there 
contending in no very honourable shape for 
and against his claims, may be indicated by a 
scene in which Lord Charles Eton, a rising 
litician, discloses to his uncle Lord William 
8 love for the millionaire’s daughter Margaret 
—and for her gold.— 

“*I am well awgre of your lordship’s strong 
opinions on the subject of family alliances; yet there 
are considerations which may sometimes be permitted 
to overrule our scruples on the score of birth.°—‘ I 
know of none, sir. I read of such things in trashy 
novels, but I never knew them hold good in real life. 
* see plainly what’s coming. You have fallen in 
tove, and disgraced your family.'_‘ You wrong me 
much—disgrace there can be none. Be patient, 
and hear me.’ Lord William had leaped out of his 
teat, and was walking up and down the room, push- 
ing the chairs out of his way, in a state of high excite- 
ment. ‘Patient! I am patient. Go on!*—‘ The 
lady in whom I am anxious to interest your lordship 





is accomplished and beautiful, and would dignify 
any station to which she might be called.’—‘ Of 
course! She's a paragon,—spare your raptures and 
come to the point..—‘ Circumstanced as I am, 

candidly acknowledge that I should have felt it my 
duty to struggle against the feeling she has inspired, 
were it not that—that—the union is highly desirable 
on prudential grounds,’ Perhaps you will be good 
enough to descend to particulars.’‘ Then, in plain 
words, uncle, the lady has a large fortune.’—‘A 
fortune. Who is she?\—‘The youngest daughter 
of Mr. Rawlings, the member for Yarlton."—* The 
railway man? And you come to me to ask my 
advice. I'll give it you in one word *—‘ Pause, 
my dear uncle, before you pronounce your verdict. 
Consider my situation. Mr. Rawlings has the com- 
mand of enormous wealth; he is one of the richest 
commoners in England. I admit at once that his 
origin is obscure, but I never heard a breath against 
his reputation; he is shrewd, clever, and practical. 
I have met people of the highest rank at his house. 
Reflect upon these circumstances, and do not decide 
hastily upon a measure involving my future happiness 
and success in public life.‘ Have you done? Now 
listen to me. I have heard yow patiently. The 
daughter of this railway jobber has a large fortune. 
Well! Granted. There are fifty as good baking 
at this moment in the smoke of Manchester or Liver- 
pool, who would average you a hundred thousand 
pounds, and would walk barefoot up to London for 
the chance of becoming Lady Charles Eton. Do 
you hold your station so cheap as to sell yourself in 
such a market as'that? Are there no women in the 
aristocracy whose alliance would bring you wealth 
and influence, that you must fling yourself away 
upon a—it chokes me to think of it. I tell you at 
once, that such a degradation would put an end to 
our intercourse for ever!’ —‘ No—no—my dear 
uncle *—‘ Don't call me your dear uncle. I 
have been your best friend—made you what youare 
—and thisis the return I receive. My house is open 
to you—I was fool enough to make you my heir. 
I calculated proudly upon seeing the honour of our 
ancient house transmitted with credit to posterity 
through you. Dear ufcle! I am no longer your 
uncle. What! marry the daughter of a railway 
gambler, picked up, probably, in the train, proposed 
for in a refreshment-room, and the banns published 
at all the stations for the glorification of the chair- 
man and directors. I shouldn’t be half so outraged 
if you married a common girl out of the Opera.’°— 
‘You must allow me to say that this is prejudice. 
See Mr. Rawlings, and judge for yourself.\—‘ See 
him? Look here, sir,’ cried Lord William, seizing 
Lord Charles by the arm, and taking him round the 
room; ‘these are the portraits of some of the an- 
cestors of our family. There is not a stain upon 
their lives. That is Reginald, who served before 
Rouen, and covered with honourable wounds, was 
knighted on the field. That is my namesake, Sir 
William Eton, who held a garrison against the Par- 
liament til] they were reduced to live upon their 
horses, and then cut his way through the besiegers. 
This is the portrait of a Chancellor, who refused to 
sanction a tyrannical decree of the king's, and ex- 
piated his patriotism on the scaffold. You have 
heard their histories over and over again. You are 
familiar with their glories—and now, sir, will you 
dare to stand in the midst of these worthies of your 
house, and disgrace the proud name you inherit by 
a disreputable marriage *—‘I will do nothing, my 
lord,’ replied Lord Charles, ‘that I should not be 
justified in doing by the examples before me. I look 
round as proudly as your lordship on this gallery of 
worthies, and I see amongst them one who is distin- 
guished above the rest as the founder of our house. 
In this picture, my lord—which I know your lord- 
ship treasures more than all the generals and judges 
in the family—we have a representation of the first 
interview between Marmaduke Eton and Grace 
Hunsdon.—‘M—m! There were no railways in 
those days !’—‘ I have heard your lordship tell that 
story a hundred times—I have seen your eyes glisten 
and grow moist—you cannot deny it!—at the rela- 
tion of that pastoral episode in the history of the 
Eton peerage.’—‘Charles, that was five hundred 
years ago. The world has undergone some revolu- 
tions since that time. I have heard you say that 
Marmaduke was the greatest hero of them all, be- 





cause he had the courage to lift a peasant girl he 
loved to his own rank, and to endure poverty and 
scorn and hardship for her sake. *_‘ Pish! What 
has this to do with it?‘ And I have heard you a 
hundred times declare that you were prouder of the 
poor peasant girl than of all the marchionesses, and 
countesses, and maids of honour, with whom the 
members of our family have intermarried from that 
day to the present.’—‘ Well—I admit it.-—‘ Uncle, 
if you honour Marmaduke for marrying the woman 
he loved, upon what principle of justice can you 
condemn me for imitating so illustrious a precedent 2” 
—‘Love? You didn’t say anything about love 
before!" You didn’t allow me time. But it is 
ao, uncle. I love Margaret Rawlings.’—‘ Bah! The 
story of Grace Hunsdon is a legend of the old times. 
She was lovely, innocent—just as you see her there 
in that picture—they wrote ballads on her beanty— 
Marmaduke’s devotion to her wasa touch of knightly 
romance that I honour him for—he married her 
for love—love, sir ; she was a peasant, and hadn‘t 
a farthing in the world. It was pure love.’-—‘ But, 
surely, the accident of having a fortune——,.’ 
‘Throws suspicion upon it. People will say you 
married her for her money." They will do me an 
injustice.‘ I wish she were a beggar, I should like 
it better.‘ I wish you knew her, and you would 
like her for her own sake. To be sure we are not 
in an age of romance, uncle; but the human heart 
is just as susceptible in the nineteenth century as it 
was in the fourteenth, Why shouldn't Margaret 
Rawlings shed as sweet a lustre on her station as 
Grace Hundson ?*—‘ Answer meone question, Charles. 
Do you love this girl? Don’t suffer yourself to be 
dazzled by her fortune, but answer me sincerely. 
Suppose she had n't a penny, would you marry her?’ 
— Would you think a marriage under such circum- 
stances prudent ?°* What business is that of yours 
what I should think? Young fellows in love don't 
care what anybody thinks.’—‘ Then I answer at once 
—Yes.’—‘ You would marry her without my con- 
sent—run away with her—and, like old Marmaduke, 
sacrifice everything for her ?—*‘ It is a hard question, 
but I answer again—Yes.\—‘Give me your hand, 
Charles. I didn’t think there was this sort of hero- 
ism in you. You would desert me for this girl? I 
don't believe a word of it. You would come to me 
first, as you have done, and ask my consent—and 
you should have it. You could have run away with 
her if you pleased. Why didn't you? There—if 
you love her, marry her: but I make one stipulation. 
I will receive your wife, but hold no intercourse with 
her family. A man may marry a woman if he loves 
her—but he is not bound to marry her father and 
mother, and a brood of low relations.’ ” 


The following description of a London 

‘« Sleepy Hollow” is worth quoting as a further 
example of Mr. Bell’s skill in painting.— 

“ Bounded on the north by Oxford Street, on the 

south by Piccadilly, on the west by Hyde Park, and 

on the east by Berkeley Square, lies the sequestered 


kingdom of Mayfair. Upon entering this region, 
you at once perceive that it is inhabited by a race 
whose peculiar characteristics distinguish them in a 
remarkable manner from the people who dwell 
beyond the frontiers. In its stillness and gloom it 
resembles the tranquil cloisters of some old monastic 
retreat standing silently in the midst of a populous 
town. The aristocratic repose of Mayfair attests the 
quality and mode of life of its denizens. The streets 
have hardly a stir in them, except when a leisurely 
equipage wheels out of a neighbouring stable-lane, 
to take up its position at the door of some solemn 
mansion, or when the footfall of a lounging pedes- 
trian awakens the lazy echoes, or the tramp of a 
few equestrians on their way to Rotten Row, breaks 
sharply on the ear. Here you are never disturbed 
by the bustle that pervades the surrounding districts; 
even the loud uproar of th tossing multitudes who, 
only a few streets off, smite the heavens with the 
thunder of eternal traffic, never penetrates to the 
heart of Mayfair. Here we have the most perfect 
image of that luxurious indolence which constitutes 
the exclusive charm of fashionable existence. The 
morning passes away like a dream in a slumberous 
dalliance with the mysteries of the toilette and the 
boudoir,—scarcely a single face is to be seen at the 
panes or on the flags, save an occasional lacquey, 
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reading a newspaper at a hall-window, or standing 
with an air of pampered idleness at a half-opened 
door,—and it is not until night arrives, when some 
grand rout invokes the inhabitants out of their 
houses, and fills the quiet streets with long trains 
of carriages, lighted up, as they disc sarge their com- 

y by sundry will-o’-the-wisps, in the shape of 
ink-men, that you can form any estimate of the 
population of the Sleepy Hollow of Mayfair. 
Squeezed up amongst the large mansions, whose 
dark, tall windows looked so dim and grand with 
accumulated dust (a type of the stagnation of 
high life), are scattered many very small houses, 
which in any other part of the town would be 
considered close and incommodious. But fashion 
sanctifies all inconveniences. Individuals who prefer 


a fine address in a dingy nook at the West End, to’ 


a free circulation of air and large rooms in any other 
quarter, have a clear right to indulge their taste. 
They have ample compensation for being choked 
upon a few yards of carpeting in the reflection that 
they breathe the same atmosphere with people of 
distinction, forgetting that lungs of less purity may 
breathe it also, making ominous gaps in the Red 
Book that show how strangely the aristocracy are 
sometimes shouldered in their own chosen seclusion.” 
We will give one more short extract—of a 
different kind—that our readers may see how 
Mr. Bell can approach and handle the more 
natural affections. There is a touch of pathos 
in the Agent d’ Affaires at Tours, with his living 
son and the memory of his dead wife keeping 
house with him, anc shutting its doors against 
the world, which is in the spirit of Sterne.— 

“We may now enjoy half an hour after the 
fashion of our own country, Mr. Sloake,’ said Richard; 
‘here is a fresh bottle of wine. By-the-by, I can 
hardly persuade myself that you are an Englishman, 
do you know? I have often thought of asking 
you.’—* Oh ! — yes, certainly,’ replied Mr. Sloake; 
*I am Anglais,—I am native of England,—yes, cer- 
tainly."—‘ But you have lived a long time out of the 
country ?°—‘ Yes—yes—lI have never lived there.’ 
‘Never? How is that ?}—‘ Why, I was born in 
London,’ said Mr. Sloake; but when I was four, five 
years, I came to live in France. My father died 
and left me to myself, and I have never been at 
England since.’—‘ But do you consider yourself an 
Englishman ?°—‘ Oh !—yes, certainly,’ rejoined Mr. 
Sloake; ‘My heart is English—I love English—I 
would fight for English,—certainement, 1 would 
spend my last blood at England,—yes, I am Anglais.’ 
—How is it, then, that you have lived all your life 
here?'—‘ Ah! you shall know,—I am buried here,— 
yes, Mr. Rawlings, I must die here.\—‘ Die here ?»— 
‘Ah! it is true; I can die nowhere else. My Eugenie 
lies in the old cathedral. It is all that is left to me 
in this wide world, to go there every day, once, twice, 
three times, and say my prayer for Eugenie. England 
is never for me no more.’-—‘ Eugenie” exclaimed 
Mrs. Rawlings; ‘what a pretty name!’—‘ Yes, 
madame,’ said Mr. Sloake, ‘she was my dear wife. 
I was then very gay and proud, but I am broken 
up and down now. She is dead these seven year, 
and I would die, too, but for my little Eugene. She 
lives still for me in him, pawvre petit //—‘ A sad story, 
Mr. Sloake,’ observed Richard.—‘ I must live for 
Eugene—voila tout / I have my affaires—not much 
now—n'importe; a little makes for Eugene and me. 
We are only two in this world—only two! But 
when I open my windows I see the cathedral, and 
Iam happy. And my dear child goes with me to 
pray, and we are both happy. No—no—I cannot 
never go to my country. Iam in my grave with 
Eugenie.’” 

We believe, the extracts that we have given 
will send our readers to pages which will yield 
them as much amusement probably as any 
novel of the season,—on better grounds than 
most. 





Description of a Roman Building and other 
Remains lately discovered at Cuerleon. By 
John Edward Lee. Smith. 

Tuis is a very unpretending, and on many 

accounts satisfactory publication,—containin 

the details of recent excavations. We feel 


bound to give it especial praise because we see 
in it no attempt to attach undue importance to 
trifling discoveries,—or to trump up as works 
of high Art objects that have really little 
intrinsic merit, yet are interesting as relics of 
a comparatively early age. Besides a ground 
plan of the whole building—near what is known 
as the Castle-mound at Caerleon—we have 
some good views giving what is no doubt an 
accurate notion of the country in the immediate 
vicinity of the exhumed edifice.— What is most 
remarkable about it is, that it is clearly shown 
that, anterior to the Roman building so ex- 

osed, there was another and an earlier Roman 

uilding, with its baths, hypocausts, &c., which 
was built over by the constructor of the later 
fabric. Thus, the remains belong to different 
periods,—though not far distant; and it has 
not been easy for Mr. Lee to distinguish between 
the two, notwithstanding that he seems very 
competent to such a task. 

The greatest novelty, as it strikes us, is one 
of the least remarkable of the remains:—we 
mean the inscription relating to the Primus 
Tesserarius, regarding which we apprehend the 
author is justified in observing that “ it is the 
first that has been noticed in Britain.” In ad- 
dition to the ground-plan, &c., we have seven- 
teen or eighteen stone engravings, which appear 
to be very accurate representations of objects 
of all kinds :—giving them simply as they are, 
and without any of the false artistic embellish- 
ments so usually lessening the value and the 
utility of such representations. The subject is 
difficult, in consequence of the complication of 
the two buildings; but where Mr. Lee has most 
failed is, in communicating to the reader 
through his description a clear notion of the 
ground and its incumbrances. Here, however, 
his two pictorial views come in aid:—and on 
the whole there is little reason to complain.— 
The implements brought to light are in most 
instances of the ordinary kind; but we may 
particularly refer to the fragment of a glass 
bowl (No. 3, pl. viii.), which is very similar to 
an entire one recently brought to England from 
Nismes, and exhibited at the meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries on the 28th of November. 
It establishes that the Romans were not merely 
glass-blowers, but glass-workers; and it is the 
opinion of the skilful in such matters that the 
bowl from Nismes must have been ground, 
ribbed and polished by a lathe, in the mode 
still practised. 

It appears that a Museum is in course of 
formation at Caerleon,—and any profits to be 
derived from the sale of the pamphlet before 
us are to be applied to the completion of the 
edifice now in progress, and for which about 
100/. is still required. The nobility, gentry, 
&e. in the vicinity seem to have subscribed 
liberally,—and a fund of 500/. has already been 
accumulated from this source only.—The project 
is one to which all archzologists must wish 
success. 








History of the War of the Sicilian Vespers. By 
Michele Amari. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by the Ear] of Ellesmere. 3 vols. 
Bentley. 

Tue history now offered to the general reader 

in an English garb was published in the first in- 

stance, in Palermo, in 1842,—and subsequently 
reprinted, with additional matter, in Paris, in 

1843, by M. Baudry, to form a part of his col- 

lection of the best Italian authors. Both its 


merits and its high importance as an historical 
work entitled it to be translated into our own 
tongue,—as it has already been into the German. 
Likeotherrevolutions that followed, the Sicilian 
Vespers—which del.vered the Sicilians from 
a foreign yoke—can boast of its legend and its 








popular hero. The public mind was so x 
with wonder at the fact of a small nation se 

at defiance and triumphing over a power » 
greatly its superior, that the imaginations gf 
some contemporary writers ran riot on the OCH 
sion, and sought to account for what seemed 
beyond ordinary belief by attributing it to the 
supernatural agency of half-fabulous bej 
The ignorance of succeeding generations, @ 
rather their want of means of reducing thei 
annals within the strict bounds of historical ag. 
curacy, caused such fables to be generally acere. 
dited; and hence a halo of the marvellous guy. 
rounds the names of Tell, Wallace, Procida even 
to our own times. 

The legend concerning Procida representej 
him as the chief of a conspiracy got up amon 
the Sicilian Barons, the Pope, the Emperor of 
Constantinople, and Peter of Aragon,—which 
he is supposed to have managed with grea 
success during three years, and brought tog 
fortunate issue by the massacre of all the French 
inhabitants of the island,—placing Peter of Arg. 
gon on the throne in lieu of Charles of Anjoy, 
But here the legend stopped short,—not follow. 
ing the revolution down to its final results, 
While Signor Amari’s agute and enlightened 
criticism and unwearied researches have oyep. 
turned the whole fabric of Procida’s conspiracy 
—or have at least shown it to have had no 
effect on the revolution—they have at the same 
time led him to discover the real causes of this 
great event, and to follow it not only throngh the 
change of dynasty that ensued, but down to 
its last result, —the forfeiture of the Sicilian 
throne by James, one of Peter of Aragon’s 
children, the elevation of his other son Frederic 
tu the crown, and the concluding peace which 
caused the claims of the latter to be admitted 
by the Anjous of Naples. 

Amongst the numerous contemporary autho- 
rities that lead Signor Amari to set aside Pro 
cida’s conspiracy, that of Dante deserves special 
mention. Dante—who is always conscientious 
when he leaves the realms of fiction for that of 
history—attributes the Sicilian Vespers to a 
spontaneous outbreak caused by oppression, 
when he puts into the mouth of Charles Martel, 
the descendant of Charles of Anjou, the follow- 
ing lines, to the effect that the House of Anjor 
would still reign over Sicily,— 

Se mala signoria che sempre accora 


I popoli soggetti non avesse 
Mosso Palermo a gridar; mora, mora. 


The non-existence, or inefficacy, of Procida’s 
conspiracy—merely hinted at by. some illus 
trious writers, such as Voltaire and Gibbon, 
—is, as we have said, now made matter of cer 
tainty by means of Amari’s researches. He 
gives only in a cursory manner in the text his 
opinion of the conspiracy; and without inter 
rupting his narrative, devotes an appendix to 
the examination of the documents on the subject. 
The causes of the Sicilian revolution of 1282 
are to be sought in the iniquitous contract by 
which a Pope bartered a nation in favour of 
a lucky adventurer,—in the sacrifice of the 
Hohenstauffen dynasty, which was linked to 
this people by a compact,—in the insupportable 
oppression that weighed on the Sicilians,—an 
in the haughty contempt with which the Popes 
treated all remonstrances on behalf of this in- 
jured people. Let us recall to our readers 
some of the most important events of the great 
drama of the Sicilian Vespers. e 
The monarchy which was founded in Sicily, 
and in the provinces that now form the kingdom 
of Naples, by a few Norman nobles, tows 
the me of the eleventh century, receiv 
from its founders similar institutions 
those which other Normans were establishing 
at the same period in England; and was sub- 





sequently handed down through the female 
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s the end of the twelfth century, 
. Sig oa of Hohenstauffen, which then 
» sod over Germany. This event implicated 
TY Sicilian States in the violent quarrels that 
},j already been kindled between the Popes 
dthe Ho enstauffens,and eventually involved 
ra the ruin that fell on those valiant but 
unfortunate princes. The Popes, who adopted 
the presumptuous doctrines of Hildebrand, after 
jeposing the Emperor Frederic the Second 
ued his children with implacable hatred,— 
and attacked Manfred, who had obtained the 
crown of Sicily. After having offered this crown 
to the courts of England and of France, the 
Popes at length prevailed on Charles of Anjou 
toinvade Sicily for the purpose of seizing on 
the throne, and to declare imself their tributary 
and vassal. 2 
Having entered the kingdom, Charles de- 
feated Manfred,—who fell on the battle-field at 
Benevento; and conquered and treacherously 
sacrificed Conradino, the last scion of his illus- 
trious family, who had come to claim his rights 
with an army of Germans and Italians. Both 
Sicily and the Continental provinces had risen 
in favour of Conradino ; but Charles repressed 
the insurrections with great cruelty in Naples, 
and with unexampled ferocity in Sicily. Not 
residing in Sicily, like the kings who had pre- 
ceded him,—nor even convoking parliaments,— 
and tolerating the abuses and exactions of his 
lieutenants,—Charles’s reign was one of terror. 
Meanwhile, his restless ambition, which led him 
to seek to enlarge his estates by invading the 
north of Italy and attempting the conquest of 











the Greek Empire, had raised him wp many 
werful enemies :—but it was not by the great 


ones of the earth that he was destined to be 
humbled. It was the populace of Palermo and 
the Sicilian Vespers that were to ring the knell 
of his reign in the island. 

Peter of Aragon had a right to the crown of 
Sicily through his wife, who was daughter to 
Manfred; but the Sicilians did not appeal to 
him,—nor did he interfere until after the first 
dreadful blow had been stricken against Charles, 
and had converted the island into a republic. 


“On the Tuesday [after Easter, March 31st], at 
the hour of vespers, religion and custom crowded 
this then cheerful plain [surrounding the chyrch of 
Santo Spirito, and about half a mile from the walls 
of Palermo], carpeted with the flowers of spring, 
with citizens wending their way towards the church. 
Divided into numerous groups, they walked, sate in 
clusters, spread the tables, or danced upon the grass; 
and, whether it were a defect or a merit of the Sici- 
tian character, threw off, for the moment, the recol- 
lection of their sufferings;—when the followers of 
the Justiciary suddenly appeared amongst them, and 
every bosom thrilled with a shudder of disgust. The 
strangers came, with their usual insolent demeanour, 
a they said, to maintain tranquillity ; and for this 
purpose they mingled in the groups, joined in the 
dances, and familiarly accosted the women, pressing 
the hand of one, taking unwarranted liberties with 
others ; addressing indecent words and gestures to 
those more distant ; until some temperately admo- 
ished them to depart, in God’s name, without in- 
sulting the women, and others murmured angrily ; 
but the hot-blooded youths raised their voices so 
fiercely that the soldiers said to one another, ‘ These 
insolent paterinit must be armed that they dare thus 
to answer,’ and replied to them with the most offen- 
sive insults, insisting, with great insolence, on search- 
ing them for arms, and even here and there striking 
them with sticks and thongs. Every heart already 
throbbed fiercely on either side—when a young 
Woman of singular beauty and of modest and dignified 
eportment, appeared with her husband and relations 
bending her Steps towards the church. Drouet, a 
uchman, impelled either by insolence or licence, 
approached her as if to examine her for concealed 
wee seized her and searched her bosom. She 
fainting into her husband’s arms, who, m a voice 
ost choked with rage, exclaimed, ‘ Death, death 
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tothe French!’ At the same moment a youth burst 
from the crowd which had gathered round them, 
sprang upon Drouet, disarmed and slew him; and 
probably at the same moment paid the penalty of 
his own life, leaving his name unknown, and the 
mystery for ever unsolved, whether it were love for 
the injured woman, the impulse of a generous heart, 
or the more exalted flame of patriotism, that prompted 
him thus to give the sigral of deliverance. Noble 
examples have a power far beyond that of argument 
or eloquence to rouse the people—and the abject 
slaves awoke at length from their long bondage, 
* Death, death to the French !’ they cried; and the 
cry, says the historians of the time, re-echoed like 
the voice of God through the whole country, and 
found an answer in every heart. Above the corpse 
of Drouet were heaped those of victims slain on either 
side; the crowd expanded itself, closed in, and swayed 
hither and thither in wild confusion; the Sicilians, 
with sticks, stones, and knives, rushed with desperate 
ferocity upon their fully-armed opponents; they sought 
for them and hunted them down; fearful tragedies 
were enacted amid the preparations for festivity, and 
the overthrown tables were drenched in blood. The 
people displayed their strength, and conquered. 
The struggle was brief, and great the slaughter of 
the Sicilians; but of the French there were two 
hundred—and two hundred fell.” 

Such was the beginning of those massacres 
of the French in Sicily which derived their 
name from the hour at which they first com- 
menced ; and were continued not only in Palermo, 
but throughout the other towns of the island 
during the month of April—a terrible retribu- 
tion for the most degrading and inexorable 
tyranny. 

Charles of Anjou laid siege to Messina with 
an army of 70,000 men, and from 150 to 200 
vessels, which had been equipped for carrying 
war into the Greek empire,—but was obliged, 
owing to the heroic defence of the Sicilians, to 
raise the siege at the end of sixty-four days, and 
to withdraw from Sicily for ever. Meanwhile, 
the Sicilian Parliament, assembled at Palermo, 
taking into consideration Charles’s dangerous 
attempt upon Messina, turned their thoughts 
towards Peter of Aragon; and despatched a 
message to the coast of Africa, whither he had 
recently repaired on an expedition against the 
Moors, to offer him the crown. He reached 
Palermo with twenty-seven vessels and but an 
insufficient number of troops, just at the mo- 
ment when Charles was on the point of raising 
the siege of Messina,—was proclaimed king by 
the Parliament,—and soon assumed an offen- 
sive attitude both by sea and by land in Calabria. 
Manfred’s daughter, queen Constance, and her 
young children, James, Frederic, and Yolande, 
had joined the king in Sicily,—when the latter 
was forced to leave the island in consequence 
of Charles’s having sent him the famous chal- 
lenge to meet him at Bordeaux. Previously to 
his departure, he presented the queen and his 
children to the Parliament in Messina, and 
said,— 

“Tam constrained to quit this country, which is 
as dear to me as my native land. I go before the 
face of all Christendom to confound our haughty 
enemy, and strong in the justice of God, to vindicate 
the honour of my name. For I have risked all 
things for your sake, Sicilians—name, person, king- 
dom, my very soul itself; nor do I regret it, seeing 
our undertaking crowned with success by the omni- 
potent hand of the Lord; the enemy driven from 
Sicily, pursued and conquered on the main land; 
your laws and franchises restored, and yourselves 
increasing in wealth, glory, and prosperity. I leave 
you 4 victorious fleet, experienced captains, faithful 
ministers, your queen, and the grandsons of Manfred. 
These youths, the dearest parts of myself, I entrust 
to you, Sicilians, without a fear on their account. 
Nay more, as the fortunes of war are doubtful and 
perilous, I leave you a new guarantee of your rights; 
at my death Alfonso will possess Aragon, Catalonia, 
and Valencia; James, my second son, will succeed 
me on the throne of Sicily. During my absence the 





queen and James will govern in my stead; and do 
you show yourselves docile to this paternal rule, 
strong against your enemies, and deaf to the wiles of 
those who seek new pretexts in order to betray you 
into their hands.”’ 

The duel did not take effect:—but other 
struggles awaited Peter. While the Sicilians 
were gaining a naval battle in the Gulf of 
Naples, in which they made Charles’s son a 
prisoner, while they compelled the king once 
more to fly before them in Calabria,—Pope 
Martin disposed of the crown of Aragon in 
favour of Charles of Valois, the younger son of 
Philip the Bold of France, wal induced that 
monarch and the French parliament to invade 
Catalonia with an immense army. Peter, in 
derision at the Pope’s sentence, “ calling himself 
no longer a king, but only Peter of Aragon, a 
knight, father of two kings, and lord of the seas,” 
managed to conciliate the Cortes of Aragon, and 
with the sole assistance of the Sicilian fleet he 
put the enemy’s army to the rout with a hand- 
ful of troops and saved his States. But in the 
midst of these vast enterprises, “ he died, at the 
age of forty-six, in the prime of mental and 
bodily vigour, but at the summit of his fortune ; 
for he beheld the host of France dispersed, the 
king of Majorca humbled, Charles of Anjou, 
Philip the Bold and Pope Martin departed this 
life (a short time before him), the new king of 
Naples in his power, that kingdom in confusion, 
Sicily submissive and secure, his fleet mistress 
of the Mediterranean.” 

After Peter’s death, fortune seemed to turn 
her back on the Sicilians,—but neither their 
courage nor their perseverance forsook them. 
The Court of Rome, which had never been able 
to subdue Peter, prevailed on his son Alfonso, 
who had ascended the throne of Aragon, to set 
Charies IL., king of Naples, at liberty,—that 
monarch having been detained a prisoner in 
Catalonia after being taken by the Sicilian 
forces,—and also to promise to abandon his 
brother James, then reigning over Sicily. Al- 
fonso, however, died too young to accomplish 
this cowardly pledge. On James succeeding to 
the throne of Aragon at Alfonso’s. decease, the 
Sicilians were fain to tolerate the two crowns 
being united in his person, in the hope that he 
would make use of his increased power in favour 
of his former kingdom, which he had governed 
and defended during eight years. But this 
hope was doomed to disappointment. Content 
to sacrifice his own honour and the interests of 
a generous people to the safety of his new king- 
dom, James formed the project of giving up 
Sicily ostensibly to Pope Boniface, but in reality 
to King Charles. As soon as the Sicilian Par- 
liament knew of these negotiations, they sent a 
deputation to James at Barcelona:—but their 
remonstrances had no effect. 

The Sicilians then turned their thoughts to- 
wards James's younger brother, Frederic; who 
had been brought up amongst them almost from 
childhood, had governed the island since James’s 
departure, and conciliated the public affection 
by his courage and benignity. Nothing could 
exceed the excitement that prevailed throughout 
Sicily when the peace concluded between the 
kings of Naples and Aragon was no longer 
matter of doubt, and when the conditions be- 
came known to the nation at large,—who re- 
solved not to submit to a foreign yoke. The 
Parliament despatched again an embassy to 
James.— 

“Tt was at Villa Bertram, [in Catalonia, where, 
after the peace concluded between Charles and 
James, the latter was advancing towards Peralada 
and Perpignan, to meet Blanche of Anjou, daughter 
to Charles, his affianced bride, who came with her 
father and the Pope's Legate,] on the 29th of Octo- 
ber, that the envoys from Sicily overtook King James. 
With pale and stern countenances they entered his 
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presence, to confound him in the midst of these re- 
joicings, and before all the nobles of his realm. 
Having listened to the question of the Sicilian par- 
liament, the king unhesitatingly acknowledged the 
treaty; on hearing which Cataldo Rosso exclaimed, 
* Behold, all ye that pass by, and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto my sorrow!’ and after these biblical 
lamentations, he, with his companions and the atten- 
dants on the Sicilian embassy, rent their garments, 
and broke forth into demonstrations of desperate 
grief; crying aloud to James, ‘Is not such cruelty 
unheard of, that a king should give up loyal subjects 
to be devoured by their enemies?’ But after they 
had thus held up the conduct of the king to execra- 
tion, they resumed their dignified and proud compo- 
sure, and protested in open court: ‘ That Sicily, for- 
saken by him, disowned King James’s title to the 
crown; that she absolved herself from all oaths, 
fealty, and homage, and held herself free to adopt 
whatever form of government might best please her.’ 
The king was compelled to accept this protest ; and 
the ambassadors insisted upon, and obtained a 
diploma attesting it. On the same day, clad in 
mourning weeds, they turned their back upon the 
perfidious foreign court; but before they departed 
James had the audacity to say to them, that he com- 
mended his mother and sister to the Sicilians. ‘ Of 
Frederic,’ he added, ‘I do not speak, for he is a 
knight, and well knows what is to be done, as you 
also know it.’” 


After this, nothing was left for the Sicilians 
to do but to rally round Frederic, and to pre- 
pare for carrying on the war. Accordingly, 
on the 15th of January 1296, Frederic was 
proclaimed king by the parliament assembled 
at Catania,—and on the 25th of March he 
was crowned at Palermo. Fifteen years of 
warfare and great political vicissitudes had 
rendered the Sicilians well capable of coming 
forth victorious out of this last struggle against 
their enemies both new and old. James, who 
had degraded himself to accept of the title of 
Captain of the Church, fought with alternate 
success and ill luck in the ranks of the Angevins 
both by sea and by land, against his brother 
and the Sicilians. Besides James, the brave 
Admiral Loria—who had gone over to the 
enemy’s side, to follow the fortunes of James— 
the two sons of King Charles, Robert and 
Philip, — and, lastly, Charles of Valois, the 
same son of Philip the Bold who at the begin- 
ning of the war of the Sicilian Vespers, when 
the French set out for the expedition against 
Catalonia, had received from Pope Martin the 
empty title of King of Aragon, and had latterly 
acquired a sinister celebrity in Tuscany as the 
champion of Pope Boniface,—all made war 
successively against Sicily. These last attempts 
having miscarried, and one of Charles’s sons 
(Philip, Prince of Tarento) having fallen into 
the hands of the Sicilians,—Charles of Valois 
made overtures to Frederic; and a treaty of 
peace was concluded on the 29th of August 1302. 
The Sicilians were enabled to lay down their 
arms for the first time since the year 1282 :— 
and King Frederic remained in peaceable 
possession of the Sicilian throne. 


It has been said, that Signor Amari has robbed 
Sicily of a hero,—but he has given her a nation 
of heroes in his place. Few revolutions are 
characterized by a nobler spirit than this. 
Sicily was successively harassed by two kings of 
the Anjou family, who disposed of the resources 
of a kingdom three times larger than herself 
and of vast domains in France; and by five 
Popes who in those days of fanaticism spared 
neither the wealth of Christendom nor the 
thunders of the Vatican during a twenty years’ 
war,—and were moreover upheld by troops 
furnished by the Guelph cities of Italy, by 
France, and lastly by Aragon,—and who made 
no scruple of employing treachery whenever it 
served their purpose. Sicily, ‘aided by none 
with funds, and by Spain with troops only for 


a time, with the assistance of a few Catalan 
adventurers and Genoese Ghibelines alone, 
carried on the war with unfailing vigour, and 
at its close triumphantly secured her glorious 
object. * * Even she came forth from the revo- 
lution in the thirteenth century with a political 
constitution hardly equalled,” says our author, 
‘by those of the most civilized nations in the 
nineteenth century.” 

Suchis the interest attached to Signor Amari’s 
subject.—Of the beauty of its details, and the 
many rectifications of historical inaccuracies 
which it contains, this conscientious translation 
will enable the English reader to judge for 
himself. Signor Amari excels as an historian 
and as a critic. The introduction and the notes 
added by Lord Ellesmere greatly enhance the 
value of his translation. In a_ biographical 
notice of Signor Amari which the Introduction 
contains, we learn what kind of reward attends 
the labours of learned and independent men in 
Italy, in the prosecution endured by this author 
from the Neapolitan government on account of 
his work.—He was forced to exile himself in 
1842. 

We will not conclude without expressing a 
hope that English literature may be further 
enriched by other translations from the works of 
the best contemporary Italian authors :—such, 
for instance, as Scina’s ‘History of Greco- 
Sicilian Literature,’—which, as we believe, is 
but little known to English readers, — and 
which is descriptive of another epoch when 
Sicily boasted considerable political importance 
joined to a high degree of intellectual superiority. 





The Hero Jéinos. A Peasant Tale—[ Der Held 
Jénos}. By Alexander Petési. Translated 
from the Hungarian, by Kertbeny. Stuttgart, 
Hallberger; London, Williams & Norgate. 

WHENEVER circumstances happen to set in 
motion any strong current of public feeling, 
there are always numbers at hand to launch on 
the stream all kinds of little adventures of their 
own :—and the earliest and readiest of these 
the flood often leads on to no inconsiderable 
fortune. Thus it is with the interest justly 
excited by the Hungarian struggle, in the world 
of book writing and selling. To make the most of 
it, the most miscellaneous wares that can claim 
any reference to Hungary are hastily made up and 
set afloat on the full tide of general sympathy. 
In the way of translation, Hungarian legends, 
novels, adventures, biographies, poems—good 
and bad—are thus coming out all over Europe ; 
and towards them the public will for a time do 
what is expected,—accept, namely, with little 
question whatever bears the Hungarian stamp 
in virtue of the interest felt in the Hungarian 
cause. In this, however, we cannot always sail 
with the stream. Literature is of no party ; 
the question for the critic is, whether a given 
work is or is not good,—not whence it may 
come. He may very warmly espouse the cause 
of Magyar freedom without being therefore 
bound to admire what he may find flat or bar- 
barous in Magyar poetry. Indeed—if there be 
many such ‘best specimens” of it as we have 
now in hand—he may find a new reason for 
wishing success to all efforts for Hungarian 
independence, in the hope that it might produce, 
with other advantages, an improved state of 
culture, in which it would be impossible for bad 
poems, founded on clumsy and absurd fictions, 
to become “universally popular.” 

The poem of ‘The Hero Janos’ is said to be 
the production most proper to convey to readers 
in Western Europe an idea of the quality of 
‘‘one of the chief, or at all events the most 
popular, among the hundred poets of modern 
Hungary.” Petisi, says his German trans- 
lator, is the favourite writer of the people. ‘The 








Hero Janos’ their favourite of all his ‘ 
“because it is quite in the manner of the gtr’ 
tellers who recite their legends in the ing 
tavern or by the watch-fire :”—to which after 
reading the poem, we must add,—to hearer 
mental condition little above the wanderers he 
find the like amusement in a Tartar bivouae. F 
this “favourite tale” is a mere string of al v4 
adventures. It begins, indeed, onthe real ground 
of a Magyar peasant’s life ; but soon shoots off 
into rambling expeditions in aid of inconesiy 
able kings, dragon flights through the air part 
encounters with stupid giants,—concluding ; 
fairy land:—and in all these differs from child. 
ren’s books only by a want of the fancy that 
renders most of them in some degree poeti 
This bastard kind of fiction can be ‘plear 
ing only to very dull and ignorant minds jp 
our day. All others will detect the absence of 
that quasi truth which pervades the wildest of 
such tales as were really born of the love of 
the marvellous and dazzling among a rude and 
poor people. Those will always interest intelj. 
gent readers, as the first lispings of poetry on 
untutored lips. They often attest the purity of 
their origin by traits of energy or pathos strikin 
and moving in themselves, however strangely 
accompanied. But the modern who attempis 
the like inventions without any faith in the won. 
ders which he relates or part in the life they be. 
long to, may indeed caricature the poverty and 
unreason of early fables, but will seldom imitate 
their proper beauties; while, should he try to 
trick them out with ornaments in a more ad- 
vanced style, he is pretty sure to spoil the effect 
of both. This, at all events, is the result in the 
poem of ‘The Hero Janos,’ 

What we hear of the author, Alexander 
Petési (in Magyar, Petési-Sandor), would not 
justify very high expectations. That his father 
was a butcher (at Kunzentmiklos) is no ground 
of prejudice:—many good poets and good men 
have risen from less promising beginnings. But 
we are told that he was “a disorderly student, 
who would learn nothing;’’ and that, “in con 
sequence of some acts of misconduct, he went 
as a common soldier into the Austrian service.” 
At length, his discharge having been bought, 
he re-appeared in his native country—as a 
‘strolling actor’—some time before his first 
volumes of poems were printed at Pesth, in 18# 
and 1845. He eal (in 1847) “ his second 
love,” the daughter of a land-steward at Szarth- 
mar,—became an admired “ public speaker’ “in 
several political clubs and in the open streets” 
after March 1848,--and soon was elected a 
Deputy. Some time in 1849 he joined the 
national army,—was adjutant to Bem,—and 
fell, according to the Allgemeine Zeitung, in 
one of the combats of that year. But this, 
says the German biographer, his friends do not 
believe.—Such is the substance of the account 
which he gives of Petési; and it will be seen 
that neither the character nor the course of 
life that it describes promised much for the 
accomplishment of a poet. 

The hero of the ‘ favourite poem” is a fount- 
ling; herds sheep for a farmer, whose wilt 
has brought him up,—is turned away for losing 
half his flock while making love to Iluska, his 
pretty neighbour,—and sets out to make his 
way In the world. He first falls into robbers 
hands: is admitted, for his courage in defying 
their threats, as one of the gang; but takes occ 
sion the same night, when all are buried in 
drunken sleep (no watch being kept), to 5 
every man,—and wanders on. After roaming 
“seventy and seven times” up and down 
kingdom, he meets with a troop of hussars, 
bound on an expedition to succour the French 
against the Turks,—is admitted as one of them, 
and rides away with the rest. From this po 
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ne 1210) 
—— jfor nature and probability ceases. The 
takes the most unaccountable direction: 
the Tartar kingdom, — into Italy, 
it is always winter,” — thence, by 
into India. Here the king of the 
js found, hard pressed. His daughter 
has been carried off by the Turks :—her hand 
. mised to whoever shall rescue her. Next 
i the handful of Magyar hussars defeat 
4 easily the countless army of Turks. Jénos 
patches the lady from the arms of a chief 
ho is flying from the lost battle : but refuses 
her hand for Iluska’s sake, accepting instead 
a treasure of gold. With this, he turns home- 
yard, intending to marry his beloved. The ship 
ghich he sails in is lost, with all his gold, in a 
dorm. He reaches the shore by “ clinging with 
oth his hands to the clouds,”—finds a griffin, 
nounts him, and by dint of vigorous spurring 
wmpletes the rest of his journey. But Iluska 
jas died in his absence. He plucks a rose from 
her grave, conceals it in his bosom, and goes 
forth once more on his travels, hoping for death. 
On this expedition he finds giants and other mon- 
srosities; all of which he attacks and subdues,— 
until he reaches Fairyland. There he approaches 
a lake, into which, in an excess of poignant 
regret for Iluska, he throws the rose gathered 
on her grave, intending to plunge after it, and 
send his sorrows. But the pool turns out to 
be the “ Water of Life” :—the rose is changed 
to Iluska, and Janos lives with her in endless 
joy as King of the Fairies. Such is a bare out- 
tne of the tale:—which belongs to no time,— 
in which the realities of place are treated as 
we have seen,—in which the only motive of 
ay poetical worth is the incident of the rose. 
All else is a confusion of aimless marvels, 
strung together without skill, and not even 
exciting by any show of apparent difficulty. In 
all dangers the brave Magyar is so easily vic- 
torious, that nobody after the first encounter can 
feel the least anxiety for his fate. The whole 
piece is of the rudest composition; and the 
verses (unrhymed Trochaics), if we may credit 
the German translation with the literal truth of 
version and character which it professes, are often 
no less rough and prosaic than is the treatment 
of the subject. The ornaments meant for pic- 
turesque figures and imagery have little of the 
rustic but spontaneous grace of true popular 
song,—but are rather borrowings from worn-out 
poetical finery of modern times. 

We subjoin an extract, which will give some 
idea of the best passage of the poem—as it ap- 
pearsin German. How truly that may represent 
the original, is a question we cannot answer. 
Herr Kertbeny declares that he has followed it 
closely, both in substance and in manner. All we 
tan say is, that we have pretty closely followed 
him, —except in lines of extreme hee nig 
vhich have been sometimes softened a little. 

The Griffin, just exhausted, sets Janos down 
near his own village.— 


ivongh 


Janos then dismounted: left him 
To his fate, and hastened onward, 
Deeply sunk in thoughtful musing. 
S Gold, indeed, I bring not hither, 
Bring with me no wealth nor treasure ; 
But the old heart, true as ever— 
This I bring ;—nor wilt thou, dearest, 
Ask for more than this, Iluska! 
Thou, I know, art now, as ever, 
Long and sadly waiting for me.” 
us reflecting, came he further 
To the village: there were waggons 
Many sounding in his hearing, 
Many creaking carts, and barrels 
On them rattled ;—for with vintage 
Then the villagers were busy. 
Yet he paid no heed to any’ 
Of the village folk; and these, too, 
new the wanderer’s face no longer. 
So he went along the wider 
Village street, the cottage seeking 
Where Iuska had her dwelling. 
How his hand shook when he laid it 
On the door !—the life breath nearly 
Stopped its motion in his bosom.— 





Till at last he opened. Yonder 

In the hall, where once lluska 

Sate, he saw but stranger faces ! 

“ I have, sure, the place mistaken,” 

To himself he said, astonished : 

—And the latch was raised already 

To return. ‘* Whom seeks your worship ?” 
Asked, with gentle voice, a maiden, 
Soft and trim, of Hero Janos. 
—Answering quickly, Janos told her 
Whom and what he there was seeking. 
‘Ha! Illeat your heart! How tawny 
Suns have burned you! Truly, truly, 
Scarce I could again have known you.” 
Thus exclaimed the girl,—so sudden 
ller surprise,—and all but speechless. 
**Hasten in at once,—God’s blessing 
Be upon you! There when entered 

I can tell you what has happened.” 
—So she led him to the chamber, 

In the arm-chair placed she Janos ; 
Then, beside him seated, further 
Spoke she thus :—** I see you do not 
Know me now. I seem a stranger, 

Yet you knew me once, the little 
Neighbour’s daughter, who so often 
Came to see her friend, Iluska.” 

—*Do but say at once where is she, 
My Lluska ?”"—Thus impatient, 

Janos broke upon her talking. 

But the maiden’s eyes were moistened 
Now with tears.—‘* Where is Iluska ?” 
“Where? Alas! poor brother Jancsi! 
Ilus’—she—in fine, is buried !” 

—Well that Janos was not standing, 
But upon the arm-chair seated, 

Else he surely must have fallen. 

*Twas as if the grief had struck him 
Dumb and lame with mere amazement. 
Quick he fumbled at his bosom, 

Even as though he'd tear the sorrow 
From his heart,—while slowly groaning. 
Thus he gate awhile in silence, 

Stunned outright ; then on the sudden 
Spake, as one that starts from dreaming. 


To exhibit the barren places or extravagances 
of the story would give no pleasure and pro- 
duce but small profit. It must suffice to say, 
that the former take up two-thirds of the whole, 
—and that in the latter the improbabilities, 
however absurd, are not in the least amusing. 

Those who have read Bowring’s specimens 
of the genuine vulgar song of the Magyars, will 
remember that in these poetic elements do not 
much abound. That collection, indeed—sup- 
posing the instances fairly chosen—may be said 
to show the barest stock, perhaps, in all finer 
qualities of national poetry of any that have 
been formed of popular lays and ditties indi- 
genous in other parts of Europe. But writers who 
now compose in this vein—natural only when the 
poet shares with his audience the impressions of 
a very rude stage of culture—are less likely to 
reach whatever excellence the species may have 
had, just in proportion as they belong in any 
given degree to a more advanced station and 
age. This we have felt in reading Petisi. He 
cannot properly be ranked with the unso- 
phisticated bards of a quite uncivilized race,— 
while he falls very far short indeed of the stature 
which modern cultivation demands from the 
poet who would live in our own day. 





NEW NOVELS. 

Merkland: a Story of Scottish Life. By the 
Author of ‘ Passages in the Life of Mrs. Mar- 
garet Maitland.’ 3 vols. Colburn. 

Oxe or two eccentrics in Miss Bremer’s 

novels excepted, we are acquainted with no 

figure in the fiction of any other country at 
all resembling the North British woman of 

a certain age as painted by the domestic 

novelists of Scotland, Sharp and shrewd— 

sometimes a keen litigant—as often keener in 
theological polemics—for the most part econc- 
mical in her habits—amenable to no new- 
fangled codes of airs and graces, but with high 
notions of propriety and breeding,—stiffened-up 
to no common stiffness,—with family traditions 
and ancestral pride—caustic in tongue, tender 
in heart, and capriciously generous in hand—the 
being who stands before our mind's eye, and 
has served for type to the Galts, the Ferriars, the 
Johnstones, and many besides, seems to usa figure 





as national as the London Citizen or the Preben- 
dary of acathedral town. Of all real things and 
persons the world is disposed to accept any 
number of pictures, provided there be slight 
variations in detail. How many imitations 
of ‘Robinson Crusoe’ have we seen!—the 

worst of them not utterly unreadable. What a 

Werther tribe did Goethe pour loose on the 

world in his day!' We are now going the round 

of the families Weller and Sharp and Eyre: and 

—to arrive at the immediate field of our labours 

—we are as glad to meet with the heroine of 

‘ Merkland,’ Mistress Catherine Douglas, as if 

there had been never before a Leddy Grippy, 

never before a Miss Girzy, brought to light b 

a clan of shrewd and peculiar, yet not wapeddl, 

workers in fiction. 

The Atheneum was one of the first to 
recognize in Mistress Margaret Maitland an 
old-world quaintness and gentle pathos truly 
welcome in days like these. It would seem as 
if in her second venture the author of that story 
had tried to add to those gifts the excitements 
of wonder and strong interest,—and in some 
measure she has succeeded. The efforts of Anne 
Ross to clear the fame of her brother cannot be 
watched without as much trust as curiosity :— 
the trust naturally engendered by her stead- 
fast determination,—the curiosity adroitly kept 
alive by the far-scattered traces which serve as 
her clue and taper through the maze and through 
the “mirk midnight.” From the moment that 
“the elf Jacky” got mixed up in her affairs, 
we were comfortably assured that good must 
ensue, and the desired revelations be made in 
some odd way or at some unexpected moment. 
Having thus credited the author with a satisfac- 
tory measure of constructive power (which time 
and practice probably will ripen and consoli- 
date) we must fall back upon our former praise 
of her as commanding fine feeling for charac- 
ter. Here, besides the excellent and devoted 
Anne mentioned above,— whose pet name 
“ Gowan,” that of a bright way-side flower, ia 
not unjustly bestowed on her,—and Alison, 
the delicate little beauty—and the good faéry 
Mrs. Catherine Douglas,—we have to note 
as a character the tomboy Marjory Falconer: 
whose boisterous audacity is nicely discriminated 
from the impudent coarseness of those triumph- 
ant hoydens whom we should be only too happy 
to hand over in a squadron to Mrs. Ellis to 5 
duly dealt with as seemeth best to her pam 
propriety. The men are less distinctly touched. 
—Archie, the spendthrift, is too immediately 
reclaimed, — Lewis, the self-engrossed, is too 
easily melted,—and Patrick Lillie too implicitly 
surrenders to his destiny, without making at- 
tempt at rescue or deliverance. But better- 
practised novelists of the stronger sex are not 
guiltless of inequalities like these: nor do they 
amount to a veto on our hearty recommenda- 
tion of ‘Merkland,’ as a very good novel— 
promising better ones to come from the hand 
of its writer. 

Bellah: a Tale of La Vendée. From the French, 
Edited by the Author of ‘Two Old Men’s 
Tales.’ Simms & M‘Intyre. 

Tne name of the author of this excellent a | 

—M. Feuillet—ought to have been given. It 

may be doubted wheter the year just entered 

on will treat us to any tale better after its kind. 

Forthe French novelist the strugglein LaVendée 

will always possess attractions similar to those 

held out to the Scot by the wanderings and 
wars of “the Young Chevalier.” M. Feuillet 
has here given us ample proof of his ability to 
combine and work out the picturesque materials 
of history. _Ambuscade — escape — irregular 
warfare—old houses divided against themselves 

—love misunderstandings—peasant fidelity— 

and the affection of military comradeship—are- 
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well grouped and contrasted in ‘Bellah. But 
we shall best prove our praise by detaching a 
scene. This is an incident in a night-march of 


a party of suspected Royalists, escorted by a 


re 
de 


ublican troop, through the dangerous and 
teable land.— 


“© What were you telling me, Kado,’ Hervé re- 
sumed, ‘about this Valley of the Groac’h, as you 
call it?‘I said it was haunted, my master.’— 
*Haunted! what docs that mean, colonel?’ asked 
Francis.—‘It means, my dear lieutenant, that Old 
Nick, otherwise called the Devil, holds a royal court 
in this valley, and that you may probably see him 
capering about in the moonshine with the groac’h, 
which means the fairies, and with the korandons, 
who are tiny little citizens, sorcerers by trade !’°— 
*Good!’ returned Francis, laughing; ‘ we shall have 
a good laugh then. I am truly enchanted. A ges- 
ture and exclamation from the forester, who had 
suddenly stopped, silenced the young man. The 
little cavalcade had accomplished about two-thirds of 
the descent, and was slowly following the winding 
and precipitous path, which had degenerated into a 
perfect staircase of rocks. In spite of their confi- 
dence in their steeds, which, like all the horses of 
that mountainous country, were as sure-footed as the 
mules of the Spanish sierras, the women and even 
the soldiers, devoting all their attention to the diffi- 
culties of the road, travelled on in perfect silence, so 
that the guide’s exclamation, and the conversation 
which followed, was heard and commented on even 
by the rearmost files of the column.Kado had 
stopped, shading his eyes with his hand, and stretch. 
ing out his head in the attitude of a man who sceks 
to confirm the truth of some important event.— 
* What is the matter?’ asked Hervé, in a low voice. 
—‘I was deceived,’ answered Kado, ‘and I thank 
heaven that I was, for although I have never seen 
anything of the sort with my own eyes—’ He again 
stopped abruptly, and trembling in every limb, as if 
he were agitated with the most violent fear. ‘No! 
no! I was not deceived: it is them! Hush, my 
master!’_Pelven and the whole party listened, and 
soon heard distinctly the noise of hollow and regular 
blows, resembling the sound which would be made 
by a hammer falling upon a wooden anvil. The 
blows ceased at intervals, and then began again with 
the same strength. Similar noises were heard at the 
same time rising from different parts of the valley.— 
* What the deuce sort of noise is that ?’ asked Francis, 
It is like women beating linen!’*—‘ Yes,’ answered 
the forester, in a grave and melancholy voice, ‘ they 
are washing the clothes of the departed ;’ and he un- 
covered his head, raised his eyes to heaven, and began 
to pray in a low voice. Hervé was painfully em- 
barrassed; he felt the necessity of putting an end to 
this scene, which might have a contagious effect upon 
the women’s minds, and even upon the understanding 
of some of his soldiers; but he could not bear to 
take any violent measures against the man with 
whom he had just renewed his former friendship. In 
the midst of his irresolution, he felt his arm lightly 
pressed.‘ Dear brother,’ whipsered Andrée’s cares- 
sing voice, ‘ you will scold me, I know, but I must 
tell you that I am dreadfully nervous. They must 
be the lavandiéres de la nuit. Don’t you think so?” 
—‘Hush! hush, you little fool!’ answered Hervé, 
laughing: then bending down to the forester’s ear, 
“my good Kado,’ said he, in a low voice, ‘move on, 
I entreat you. Do not terrify my sister.’—Kado 
looked at the young man for a moment, hesitatingly, 
and drew a long sigh, after which he walked on, 
praying with the rosary in his fingers. Hervé then 
turned to his soldiers: ‘ My good fellows,’ cried he, 
gaily, ‘it appears that there are some ci-devant 
‘washerwomen down there; but you know the re- 
public declares there is nothing of the kind now; 
therefore, forward !’—‘ Colonel,’ answered Bruidoux, 
*here’s Colibri, who will undertake to give them 
some work with his six dozen pairs of silk stockings.’ 
—Re-assured as to the spirit of his men, by the 
laughter with which the sergeant’s pleasantry was re- 
ceived, Colonel Hervé resumed his place near Francis 
with more tranquillity. However, as they came 
nearer to the foot of the hill, the extraordinary 
sounds which proceeded from the deserted valley 
became much more distinct, resembling exactly the 
peculiar noise of a beetle on wet linen, and at times 





the harsher sound of the wood striking against a 
stone.—‘ May I ask you, colonel,’ said Francis, ‘what 
exact species of animal, now, may be termed a 
lavandiére in art magic ??‘ The lavandieéres, lieu- 
tenant, are diabolical women, who at midnight make 
a grand washing of all the shrouds of their friends. 
It is said that they beg the passers-by to assist them 
in wringing out the linen; and in that case, the only 
possible safety lies in carefully twisting on the same 
side as the ladies themselves do, for if one were to 
twist the contrary way he would be inevitably crushed 
to pieces..—‘ Aha!’ cried Francis, ‘much obliged for 
your warning, colonel. I should like to know, now, 
to what cause you attribute the ridiculous noise which 
strikes on our ear ; for although the fog is rising, and 
the moon shining full upon the valley, I really see 
no appearance of any habitation ?—‘ True; but there 
is a portion of the valley which we cannot see from 
this, by reason of this rock which we are rounding. 
A shepherd-boy, striking with a stick upon those 
stones, would be sufficient to make such a noise."— 
‘Upon my word, I can scarcely think so colonel, 
unless you imagine at least a dozen shepherd-boys at 
work, with a dozen very thick sticks.’ Might there 
not be a waterfall round the point 2°‘ No waterfall 
ever made such a noise as this. It is very strange 
after all. Don’t you think there is a strong smell of 
brimstone about, Pelven ?—‘ Our ears are very apt 
to deceive us at night,’ said Hervé, answering his 
own thoughts. ‘ These blows are really extraordi- 
nary. Do you believe in spirits, Francis?\—‘ I am 
beginning to do so a little, colonel. Really, it is 
quite absurd, but Iam getting rather nervous ?— 
‘Hush! keep it to yourself then, af least, my boy. 
But, to tell the truth, I was beginning to get a little 
nervous too, had I not found out the riddle. This 
valley has an echo, which repeats the sound of the 
horses’ feet upon the stones; I have heard as distinct 
an echo twenty times before, and—’.—‘ On my life!” 
exclaimed Francis, ‘ /avandiéres or demons, there 
they are!’ 

“ The two officers had rounded the point of the 
rock which till now had concealed a part of the valley 
from their sight. Hervé directed his eyes towards 
the spot which Francis pointed out, and saw with 
amazement, at a distance of about a hundred yards, 
a group of women clothed in white, some on their 
knees before the pools of water, the others appearing 
to spread out the linen upon the tufts of marshy 
grass. A few stifled exclamations and confused 
murmurs acquainted Hervé, at the same instant, that 
the women and the soldiers had also discovered this 
strange spectacle. ‘ Hallo, Colobri!’ said Bruidoux, 
‘now is the time to get your silk stockings out of 
your portmanteau.’—‘ Hervé,’ cried Andrée, throw- 
ing her arms round her brother, ‘in the name of 
heaven, what is this??tThey are Chouans, my dear. 
I was warned that I should find these gentry here. 
Stay here, and fear nothing. As he finished this 
speech, which was designed to calm his sister’s super- 
stitious terrors by suggesting apprehensions of some 
positive danger, Hervé thought he saw the canoness 
make a sudden gesture of astonishment, and look at 
him with a penetrating glance. This glance revived 
all his half-forgotten suspicions: he bent down 
towards Francis, and said hastily, ‘See! the canoness 
shows no anxiety: itis some snare!’—‘ Ah! so much 
the better !’ answered the latter, drawing a long breath. 
‘Shall we charge them, colonel? The two young 
men, turning round with some curiosity to look into 
the valley, saw that the Javandiéres were continuing 
their work apparently without taking any notice of 
the republican detachment. The soldiers became 
a little unsteady. ‘This has lasted long enough,’ 
muttered Hervé. My lads,’ said he, aloud, ‘we 
will soon make them fold up their linen. Make ready. 
Ladies, and you too, Kado, get behind the rocks, I 
entreat you.’ The rattle of the ramrods in the barrels 
of the muskets was heard, and the two officers, having 
formed their men into a compact body, advanced on 
the damp soil of the valley. As the soldiers ap- 
proached the nocturnal workwomen, whether it were 
an illusion produced by the moon’s uncertain light, 
or arising from the peculiar disposition of their minds 
at that moment, they plainly perceived that the shape 
and stature of these unknown beings-gradually in- 
creased to a size really supernatural. They were not 
more than forty paces from them when the strange 
group suddenly abandoned their work and com- 
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menced dancing an extraordinary roun , tims 
panied by a kind of low incantation, like the h 
ming of bees in a hive. Hervé commanded a = 
‘Hallo! you there!" cried he; ‘qui river f° 
after a short silence, ‘ I warn you, whatever you ma 
be, that I will not expose a single one of my men ty 
such a mad affair. Present, soldiers !*_< Look - 
now for broken crowns!’ muttered Bruidoux, But 
the /avandiéves continued their dance and mysterious 
chant, without heeding this appeal. ‘ Fire ctied 
Hervé. As soon as the smoke had dispersed a little 
and the soldiers could see the effect of their volley, 
a peal of laughter echoed through the ranks, All the 
actresses in this fantastic ballet were seen stretched 
at full length and motionless upon the ground, not 
unlike so many white table-cloths exposed to the 
night-dew. ‘That will teach them,’ said Bruid 
‘not to dance unseasonable dances by moonlight,’ 
But Hervé, rather suspicious of so complete a sue. 
cess, ordered the muskets to be reloaded, and com. 
manded the grenadiers to keep their ranks, after 
which the detachment moved on, preceded by the 
two young officers. They had not advanced ten 
paces, when suddenly the white shapes, which were 
lying pell-mell upon the ground, rose up ina body 
and trotted across the plain, jumping and frisking 
with an air of great vitality. ‘ Forward, Francis! 
cried Hervé; ‘after them, full gallop ; and you, my 
men, chase them as you think best.’ As he spoke 
he dashed his spurs into his horse’s side, and spran, 
forward side by side with the young lieutenant upon 
the traces of the fugitives. Unfortunately the soi] 
of the valley was marshy, and the horses sank almost 
at every step into mud-holes, which the phantoms 
had either had the wit, or possessed sufficient ac. 
quaintance with the spot, to avoid. The grenadiers 
rushed in disorder after their leaders, and the chase, 
frequently interrupted, and accompanied by a con 
cert of cries, shouts, curses, and peals of laughter, 
added another strange scene to those of which the 
haunted valley had been the theatre. The troop of 
lavanditres having reached the extremity of the 
valley, half running, half dancing, began to climb the 
bank upon the top of which were placed the huge 
mass of ruins. Hervé and Francis redoubled ther 
efforts; and had at last the pleasure of feeling the 
firmer ground of the hill-side under their horses’ hoofs, 
Pelven was a few steps in advance of his friend, 
‘ Wait for me, colonel!’ exclaimed Francis; and see 
ing that Hervé, without listening, went on scaling the 
bank, ‘beware !’ cried he, ‘ you will get into some 
mess!’ There may bea hundred Chouans up there 
for aught you know !"—‘ If there were a hundred 
thousand, with the great Chouan himself at their 
head,’ answered Hervé, who was maddened past all 
endurance, ‘I swear I will charge them.’ At the 
same instant, the young colonel reached the top of 
the ascent, and perceiving the lavandiéres only a 
pistol-shot off, he gave a shout of triumph ; for upon 
the level ground of the table-land the struggle became 
greatly in favour of the horsemen. The fugitives 
finding themselves hard pressed, made a turn to the 
right, and fled as fast as they could towards the 
ruins ; but Francis foreseeing this mancuvre, had, 
as he was climbing the hill, taken ground in the 
same direction, and Pelyen saw him suddenly ap- 
pear at a shoit distance off, riding in such a way 
as to cut off the Zavandiéres, who were thus hemmed 
in between the two officers. Hervé now pe 
ceived them disappear behind a portion of the 
wall which stood apart, and which was surrounded 
by the remains of an exterior postern of the 
castle, but could not perceive them emerge m 
the other side. Francis was disappointed in the 
same manner. ‘ They are hidden behind that wall! 
cried he. A few seconds after, leaping their horses 
over the ruins, they met from opposite sides behind 
the solitary wall; but all traces of the lavandiére 
had disappeared. They dismounted, knelt upon the 
ground, and proceeded to examine the spot, lifting 
up the rubbish and striking the earth with the pom 
mels of their sabres; but whether it was that the 
night, which had become darker, prevented thet 
success, or whether they were mistaken in pone | 
this sudden disappearance to the natural one 
events, it is certain they could discover nothing = 
might explain in a natural manner this disagreeab 
conclusion to their pursuit.” 

The translation before us seems carefully 
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=", It makes up the fifty-first volume. 


wat excellently conducted work, ‘ The Par- 
jour Library.” 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The History of St. Giles and St. James. Part I.— 
We have before us the first part, to be followed by 
, smilar part every month, of the fine story of 
‘gt, Giles and St. James,’—being the first instal- 
of a collected edition of the works of Mr. 
Jas Jerrold. This issue is welcome, not only 
¢ intrinsic and durable quality of the writings 
which are to compose it—than which few things 
that have appeared in our age in the range of 
imaginative literature can boast of finer veins of 
thought or mane a bed sg en 

unt of the dithculties which have long 

= = edieiee of coatemporary literature . 
the attempt to obtain the various dramas, essays, 
etches, and tales which constitute Mr. Jerrold’s 
“works.” The re-issue is cheap, handsome, and 
of convenient _ oe type is — in - 
lines, and extends across the page. e 

et aan, Ae = — aoe 
dx volumes, and wi ivided into—1, Novels; 
2 Tales; 3, Essays ; and 4, Comedies and Dramas. 
We suppose these volumes will include a selection 
of choice Lits from the back ty 7 ane 

: well as the ‘ Caudle Lectures,’ ‘ Punch’s Letters 
oi Son,’ and other matters = have been 
; > reprinted from its pages. There must be 
-_ public a onles aie all glad to get 
these writings in this cheap and compact form. 

The King of the Golden River ; or, the Black 
Brothers a . of og a iby 
Richard Doyle.—Except Hans Christian Ander- 
sn’s, there have been few modern faéry tales more 
——o this. _ —— Doyle —— 
to have found its spell a strong one,—since his 
ilustrations are pl. stor Never was anything 
more streamy, wild, and flowing than his South- 
West Wind,—of all visitors to a snug farm-house 
one of the most comfortless guests ever devised by 
the brain of faéry-tale maker intent on preaching 
love, good-nature and charity. Gluck must have 
been a lad of no ordinary kindliness to have given 
toa caller so dripping his share of the roast mutton. 
Then, the search for the golden river by Gluck’s 
two brutal brothers, in the vain hope of bettering 
the fortunes which they hadruined by their rudeness, 
isno less capitally told. In brief, besides a right 
rye moral, we _— here a poetical fancy, 
igh and wide and genial, which at once distin- 
guishes this tale hen’ the many halt and blind and 
sammering productions that, professing to come 
from faéry-land, are in reality merely the odds and 
ends from the scrap-books of second-rate authors, 
wable to create anything probable, and who fancy 
that a monster may be made to pass for something 
orginal. As another distinction decisive of its 
merit, let us add that this story has a coherence— 
or call it rather a common sense—without which 
there can be no work of Art, even supposing the 
subject be wild as a dream and remote in its scene 
a8 “the stately pleasure-dome” of Kubla Khan. To 
quote from this excellent story would serve no 
good end; it being no tale of scenes nor of painted 
fragraphs, But we are sure that no one capable 
of enjoying a sport of Fancy will, after perusal, 
consider that we are extravagant in recommending 
itas, of its kind, first-rate ; a book not for Christ- 
ms only, but for every other season,—a book, too, 
for readers of all ages. 

Eustlury: a Tale. By Anna Harriet Drury, 

uthoress of ‘Friends and Fortune.’—The inn 
and the heavy night-coach or mercurial mail, so 
ong offering to novelists a starting-point hard to 
fx and hard to vary, have given place to the rail- 
‘yy platform and the first-class carriage. In the 
opening pages of ‘Eastbury,’ the two heroines, Julia 
and Beatrice, make their appearance on the iron 
i ; and almost ere we arrive at the first station it 

revealed that the latter lives under the tyranny of 
‘pair of the most domineering persons who ever 
made life desolate and youth desperate. Rarely 
; tim with rope round her neck so plainly ex- 
at such short notice :—and eager novel 
"eaders will at once gather themselves up and sit 


ment 
Do 


for 





| down prepared to undergo a ‘thoroughly hard 


wringing. Again, betwixt the station and Julia's 
house, we have a glimpse of the good Genius of 
the novel—a perfect, Rev. Mr. Revis; under the 
shelter of whose infallibility the timid are invited 
to sit, and by the fervour of whose energy the 
lukewarm are to be animated into becoming useful 
citizens. Well would it be for life could difficulty 
be thus planed smooth,—could crime be thus 
charmed into nonentity,—could doubt be thus set 
at rest—by human agencies of such infallibility ! 
But the proof that the panacea is somehow or 
other an unreal thing may be seen in the fact 
that tale after tale comes out propounding it, 
each having a perfect Pastor for central figure,— 
while still we cannot perceive that the world is 
much the better for their coming. 

The Mirror of Maidens in the Days of Queen Bess. 
By Mrs. Sherwood and her Daughter, Mrs. Streeten. 
—This story is more to our taste than the generality 
of its predecessors from the same hand :—yet is it 
hardly so much a story as a long-drawn scene in 
which the costly preparations made at a country- 
house for the reception of Queen Elizabeth on a 
progress, frame—so to say—the discomfiture of a 
haughty damsel and the distinction of her humble 
friend. But the triumph of Kate in the grace of 
the Virgin Queen is not of long duration,—for 
she happens to be the daughter of a gentleman 
who was disgraced for political adventures, and 
the fact of her parentage is, by envy, made to 
explode at the precise moment when she seems on 
the top of the wave of court favour. The intent 
of the authoress has been, to show that the most 
glorious earthly pomps and vanities only 

shine like rotten wood. 

But we confess that the part of the tale best to our 
liking is—before the retribution begins—the some- 
what prosy catalogue of splendour and luxuries 
accumulated for the entertainment of Oriana. 
Did we represent the public whose approval is 
courted by this novel, our verdict might be thought 
to describe failure,—whereas it means to register 
praise. 

Acts of Archbishop Colton on his Metropolitan 
Visitation of the Diocese of Derry, A.D. 1397, de. 
with an Introduction and Notes. By the Rev. 
W. Reeves, D.D.—This work — printed for the 
Irish Archeological Society—is almost exclusively 
calculated for Irish antiquaries ; relating as it does 
to a diocese of the sister country, and containing 
little of general interest. At the same time we are 
far from denying its importance within particular 
limits; and there is no doubt that it has been ex- 
tremely well edited by Dr. Reeves,—who, we see 
by an inscription at the back of the title-page, pre- 
sented it to the members of the Irish Archeological 
Society. John Colton, or de Colton, took an im- 
portant part in Irish affairs in the latter half of 
the fourteenth century. He was appointed Lord 
Treasurer in 1373, Lord Chancellor in 1379, and 
Lord Justice in 1381; in the next year he became 
Archbishop of Armagh. He did not die until 
1404. He was an Englishman by birth, a native 
of Norfolk,—was educated at Cambridge,—and 
became rector of Torrington, where he was born. 
Much is not known of the events of his life beyond 
what we have stated; and the chief part of Dr. 
Reeves’s introduction to this volume consists of 
discussions on facts connected with Irish visitations. 
The editor’s notes are copious and learned ; and he 
has spared no pains with his book,—to which a 
very complete index is subjoined. 

A Letter to the Rev. William Goode, M.A., con- 
taining an Examination of his ‘ Capacitating Con- 
ditions,’ together with a Comment on the famous 
Passage from Hooker, quoted by the Judicial Com- 
mittee. By the Rev. John Richardson. — Mr. 
Richardson gives a curious reason for addressing 
this lucubration to Mr. Goode— because “as a 
letter, it must be addressed to some one,” and 
because he ‘‘ happens not to have a personal enemy 
in the world who denies the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration.” This is the fitting prelude to what 
follows. We speak not of the argument—that is 
beyond our jurisdiction,—but of the literary and 
logical mode of stating it. It is many a day since we 
have seen the courtesies of speech and the gravities 
of the theme so irreverently invaded as they are 





by these combatants. We know not that the worst 
of scoffers have ever dealt with sacred mysteries 
so outrageously as is here done by Mr. Richardson. 
The initiated do certainly allow themselves to take 
liberties in such matters which would not be thought 
decent in the profane. 

India, Ancient and Modern ; or, the History of 
Hindostan, Civil and Military, from the earliest 
period to the Annexation of the Punjab to the British 
Empire in the Year 1849. This little volume of 
sixty pages forms one of the series known as the 
“* New Library of Useful Knowledge.” The com- 
pilation is not only full of errors, but is altogether 
a mistake. The History of British Hindistan 
is a library in itself. But here is professedly an 
account of that vast peninsula, from the earliest 
times downward—including political events, the 
geography of the country, its geology, natural his- 
tory, climate, soil, minerals, and so forth—all com- 
pressed into half an hour's reading. This is know- 
ledge made rather too easy.—The work is about 
as interesting as a page of the London Directory. 

A Common Sense View of the Treatment of Crimi- 
nals. By Joseph Kingsmill, M.A.—The Rev. Mr. 
Kingsmill is Government chaplain to the new 
prison at Pentonville; and that institution having 
been much attacked of late on the score of its 
expense and its failure, he comes forward with a 
defence :—his chief topics being, the allegations of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon and those of the City Solicitor. 
A few weeks ago our readers had a brief picture of 
Pentonville, as it stands in contrast with the ragged 
school dormitory in Fox’s Court :—so far as abuse 
and extravagance of the kind there described can 
be defended, Mr. Kingsmill succeeds. But he does 
not venture to deny a single fact then stated in the 
Athenceum,—although Mr. Dixon and Mr. Pearson 
had both made objections to the prison in similar 
terms. The great questions in dispute between the 
advocates of the “‘ social” and those of the “ repro- 
bate” systems are quietly set aside by Mr. Kings- 
mill.—We venture to think that the weakness of 
this defence will do more to prejudice the experi- 
ment of Pentonville than even the direct attacks 
of its adversaries. 

Arithmetic, Rules and Reasons. By J. H. Bowd- 
man, M.A.—Of the value of Mr. Bowdman’s 
reasons for his rules we are unable to speak in 
favourable terms. We pity the unfortunate school- 
boy who is condemned to accept as valid grounds 
for the mathematical faith that is in him the so- 
called reasons contained in Mr. Bowdman’s pages, 
We were satisfied on this head by our first glance 
at the book,—which happened to fall upon the 
reason for the rule of simple proportion. The 
author is not much happier in his definitions than 
in his reasons. At page 9 we are told that ‘ Divi- 
sion is simply subtraction when the same number 
has to be subtracted as many times as possible and 
we are required to find the number of times ;”— 
and again, at page 20, that ‘ Division is finding a 
less quantity which is contained a required number 
of times in a given quantity.”—Considering that 
arithmetic is in most cases the first process or op- 
portunity for logical training which is offered to 
the youthful mind, a responsibility attaches to the 
production of any new work on the subject which 
should not be lightly undertaken. As a practical 
work teaching by mere routine, the present trea- 
tise has no claim to supersede those at present in 
use :—as a work professing to explain principles 
with even a tolerable degree of accuracy, it must 
be pronounced an utter failure. 

Crime and its Causes. A Reply to the Attacks of the 
‘ Morning Chronicle’ on the London Ragged Schools. 
—A writer in the Morning Chronicle having in a 
series of articles assailed the Ragged Schools, as 
‘houses of call for thieves,” “‘ nurseries of crime,” 
and so on—the Society puts forth in this permanent 
form the refutation of his errors and misrepresenta- 
tions. At the time when these attacks were made, 
we felt certain, reasoning from our own knowledge 
of the institution, gained by frequent visits, and 
from the general law of moral action, that they 
could not be maintained,—and the reply now put 
out officially contains a specific contradiction of 
every assertion adverse to the beneficial working of 
these schools. Beyond a statement of this fact, we 
refrain from making any remarks on the quarrel 
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as between ‘‘ commissioner” and committee. The 


charge and the defence are both before us ; and 
we owed it to our readers—considering the fre- 
quency with which we have urged their support of 
such institutions—not to pass this answer by with- 
out recording our conviction that the Ragged 
Schools are vindicated from the hasty and _ ill- 
founded charges that were made against them. 

Popular Mineralogy ; comprising a Familiar 
Account of Minerals and their Uses. By Henry 
Sowerby.—This work is a very acceptable addition 
to those already published on this very important 
‘subject. It is somewhat curious, that with the 
advancing importance of the mineral wealth of the 
United Kingdom, the study of Mineralogy should 
have been allowed to fall out of fashion. We use 
this expression advisedly :—being convinced that 
fashion rules in the realms of science with a sway 
not unlike that which it exercises in the adorn- 
ment of the female form. Geology and paleontology 
-have gained an ascendancy by offering so much 
that is new, wonderful and speculative, that the 
more exact science has been neglected. There 
appears, however, to be an awakening of taste in this 
direction,—which is in a great measure due to the 
desire that has been loudly expressed of rendering 
those metals available to the uses of man which 
have not hitherto possessed any marketable value 
beyond that which they acquired as specimens for 
the cabinets of the curious. Mr. Sowerby has 
‘endeavoured to throw around his subject every 
attraction. His work is fully and carefully illus- 
‘trated with coloured plates,—many of which are 
remarkable for their fidelity. Minerals are difficult 
subjects to copy ; but the author—in this instance 
his own illustrator—has shown considerable artistic 
skill. The descriptions are for the most part clear, 
and sufficient for the class for whom the work is 
intended.—We confess, we are not always satisfied 
with the author’s physics ; and we think his work 
would not have lost any of its popular character if 
he had been more sparing of his poetical quotations : 
—a great many of which are rendered applicable 
to the subject only by applying a very wide, and 
often a far-fetched, meaning. For the young mine- 
ralogist—whether he collects in the field of nature, 
or only studies in the cabinet—we know, however, 
of no better book. 

Dictionary of Geography, Descriptive, Phy- 
sical, Statistical, and Historical ; forming a com- 
plete General Gazetteer of the World. By Alex. 
Keith Johnston.—Mr. Johnston’s geographical 
studies had well prepared him for such an under- 
taking as is completed in this huge and closely 

rinted volume of fifteen hundred pages. The 
abour represented is immense ; for even a cur- 
sory examination of the work convinces us that it 
is not a compilation from works of « similar kind 
already existing.—A system of abbreviation, not 
difficult to learn and easily referred to when for- 
gotten, helps the compression of materials. Alto- 
gether, this is not only the newest, but the most 
accurate and comprehensive gazetteer that we 


possess, 

Diary of a Tour through the Northern States of the 
Union and Canada. By Major John Thornton.— 
Though books abound on America—as Major John 
Thornton deplores— he could not help adding 
another to the stock. A worse and a duller it is 
not often our misfortune to fall in with. 

The Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis. 
By A. Normandy.—Dr. Normandy has not fully 
realized in this publication his own idea :—at least 
such appears to us to be the fact, afier having 
carefully read bis preface and examined his work. 
The object stated is, “‘to indicate the various 
falsifications or impurities which naturally, acci- 
dentally, or intentionally, may contaminate the 
various articles met with in commerce, and to 
enable the manufacturer, the miner, the trader, 
and the public generally to detect the nature and 
amount of these sophistications and impurities,— 
or, in other words, to ascertain the real or intrinsic 
value of such articles.” To realize this idea was a 
far more difficult task than, on commencing it, 
Dr. Normandy probably anticipated :—seeing that 
scarcely one man of a hundred in either of the 
classes named is capable of executing the most 





simple chemical experiment given in this work. 





This implies no deficiency of ability in any of these 
classes in their particular lines ; but to know how 
to make a correct examination of a sophisticated 
article we must submit to a long training in the 
laboratory. Chemistry cannot be taught by books ; 
and therefore in directing his book “ to the public 
generally” as a guide, our author has made a mis- 
take. Such a work as this was required by the 
manufacturing chemist and the wholesale and 
retail druggist,—and to those classes it is valuable 
as presenting at once easy methods for ascertaining 
the amount of adulteration in a great number of 
the articles of commerce. Since the adulterations 
are often effected previously to importation, it is 
convenient to find a handbook which will at once 
guide to the character of the deterioration and 
give a test for its detection. 

The Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851 :—its 
importance to the Working Classes. Re-printed 
from ‘The Family Friend.’—A series of articles 
on the forthcoming Exhibition as it stands in 
relation to the working classes. The writer is 
ornate and rhapsodical in dwelling on what appears 
to be a fixed and favourite idea with him ; but he 
affords ne new information as to the wants or con- 
tributions of the artizans in whose name he pro- 
fesses to speak, and says not a word on the ques- 
tion which now chiefly occupies their attention— 
the protection, if any, to be afforded to their inven- 
tions. He is zealous, however, in the cause ; and 
zeal excuses, as charity covers, a multitude of 
sins, omitted or committed. We have no doubt 
that there may be some thousands of readers 
among working men whose feelings may be roused 
by such an appeal. 

A Treatise on Dynamics. By W. P. Wilson, 
M.A.—The author sets out with informing us that 
‘‘Mechanics is the science which treats of the 
effects produced by force acting on material bodies. 
When the different forces acting on any body 
counteract each other, so that, the body remains at 
rest, the forces are said to be in equilibrium. The 
consideration of the conditions to which the forces 
must be subject, that this may be the case, is the 
object of the science of Statics. When these con- 
ditions are not fulfilled by the forces, the body will 
not remain at rest.” So that we have Professor 
Wilson’s authority for crediting that, when the 
conditions required to be fulfilled, in order that a 
body may remain at rest, are not fulfilled, then and 
in such case the body will move,—or, to preserve 
the very words of the text, ‘will not remain at 
rest” (!) This introductory marvel may be taken as 
a not very unfair specimen of the habit of thinking 
and writing by routine which is the natural result 
of the cramping and cramming system of studying 
mathematics too much in vogue at the University 
of Cambridge. Apart from this and similar in- 
felicitous attempts at general explanations, the 
work is a tolerably judicious compilation—and in 
a form (which is the saving merit of the best order 
of Cambridge text-books) well calculated to im- 
print itself on the memory—of the ordinary theo- 
rems relating to ‘‘ the motion of particles and the 
simpler cases of the motion of bodies of finite mag- 
nitude.” %& should have been termed an elemen- 
tary treatise on the subject ; and when we have 
allowed to it the merit of neatness in arrangement 
and form, we have said all that can be said in its 
favour. It has no pretensions to originality of 
any kind,—and is probably neither better nor worse 
than would have been turned out by one out of 
every ten newly-emerged Cambridge wranglers 
who might feel inclined to venture on publication. 
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THE NEW YEAR CIIIMRs, 
“While slowly sound the minute-falls 
Like dead leaves on a bier, 
Across the deep his spirit calls 
Whose voice I may not hear: 
The screaming sea-bird shrieks his ery 
The wind takes up his moan ; ss 
O year—so full of agony— 
When will thy wail be done !” 


— 


"Twas thus a pale-browed woman spoke 
In her hut by the sounding shore, 

As she wistfully gazed where the billows broke 
On her lonely threshold-floor.— 

“ Misery, distance, and dark,” she cried, 
Hide my face from his this night, 

Even as the Old Year's shadows hide 
The dawn of the New Year's light.” 


Then she rocked to and fro like a pulsing yein 
When life is at war with death ; " 
Then, lulled, sat still to listen again 
For the young morn’s coming breath.— 
“The convict ship o’er the foam doth ride, 
Speeding on to its distant goal ;— 
But when shall thy chimes, O Love !” she cried, 
Ring the New Year into his soul ?” ; 
Eveanora L, Hervey, 



















LIBRARY OF THE ROYAL DUBLIN SOCIETY, 

THE Royal Dublin Society is possessed of 
valuable library of nearly 20,000 volumes, of which 
an excellent Catalogue has just been published 
Five hundred pounds a year are appropriated ont 
of the parliamentary grant for binding and the pw. 
chase of books, besides 200/. a year for a librarian, 
The books are lodged in a very fine apartment, 
formerly the state drawing-room of Leinster Hous, 
—in a gallery constructed round it,—and in seven 
small upper rooms :—but the large room alone hy 
been used asa reading-room. The members of th 
Society, about 700 in number, and such othe 
persons as they introduced, had access to th 
library ; the average number of readers being thirty: 
one a day, or nearly ten thousand in the year 
The members had also the privilege of borrowing 
from the library,—of which they availed themselva 
to the extent of two or three hundred volumes: 
month. 

Of all these advantages the members and th 
public have been wholly deprived for more than 
six months. Since the 20th of June last nots 
single reader has had admission to any part of the 
library ; not a volume has been lent out :—and this 
fine collection, which was the most convenient, 
accessible and comfortable place of study in Dubli, 
has been for that long period, and may be fora 
considerable time to come, utterly lost and useles. 
By what pretext do these gaolers of learning justi 
this strange proceeding ? 

The Society being about to hold its Trini 
Exhibition of Manufactures, the gentlemen & 
trusted with the management thereof required 
principal apartment of the Library, as well as th 
museum and several other rooms, to be given up fit 
that purpose. In an evil hour the Council a 
the Society consented. Exhibitions of that kinl 
being under fashionable patronage, opposition W# 
silenced ; and the Library Committee reluctant 
acquiesced, being assured that the Library wo 
be restored in three weeks. 

I submit that this was a most improper proceed: 
ing. The Library is one of the most importatt 
departments of the Society; its utility, as that d 
every Library, largely depends on its being mgt 
larly and permanently accessible ; and any inte: 
ruption must cause great inconvenience to student 
It turned out, too, that there was space ¢ 
for the Exhibition without the Library. The “Ey 
position” was certainly very creditable in 
respect to the Society and all concerned ; but 
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ot approve the sacrifice of the more solid, if 


Caer atentatious advantages of the Library to the 
hemeral éclat of a showy Exhibition. 
rr the end of six weeks, instead of three, the 
Library Was cleared out again. But the long 
; tion had now arrived ; the Society at large 
| not meet until winter; and the Council, 
-ercome by the languor of the season, forgot 
berate the imprisoned books. To this hour 
- fices of the shelves are closely boarded up. 
yer some delay, it was resolved to take advan- 
tage of their being so protected to paint the Library 
and restore its ornamental ceiling. This work is 
pot yet completed, and will probably occupy a 
nonth or two more. And while this repair is 
‘ag on in one room, all the other apartments, 
e all the books in them, comprising a very 


woul 


qnsiderable portion of the Library, are shut 


up from use. Some slight and inexpensive fit- 
tings in the upper _ chambers would render 
tem excellent reading-rooms, — and if the 
jpoks in the large room were unattainable, we 
gould still have the range of many thousand 
solumes. Why so simple a provision was not made 
] cannot imagine. Before any repair was com- 
nanced, it was, I contend, the bounden duty of 
the Council to devise some means whereby the 
benefits of the Library should not be altogether 
st, Their omission to do so argues an indiffer- 
ence to literature and the progress of knowledge 
which it is melancholy to observe in the governing 
body of so important an institution. 


M.R.D.S. 





SHAKSPEARE ON THE EARLY GERMAN STAGE. 
You have already on a former occasion [Athen. 
No. 1185] permitted me to address your readers 
through the medium of your valuable columns 
on the subject of the first appearance of Shaks- 
pare on the German stage, and of the English 
wmedians who in the seventeenth century passed 
through Germany and diffused in that country 
a knowledge of the histrionic art, then already 
in a highly flourishing state in England. If I 
now again presume to come forward with this sub- 
ject, it is because further researches have enabled 
ne to throw additional light on it; and the favour- 
able reception which my first paper has met with 
om many sides, vouches for the interest that 
many of your readers take in this subject. Had I 
to offer merely isolated facts, or solitary instances, 
it might perhaps rank as a curiosity,—but would 
not be entitled to occupy a place in the history of 
literature and the stage marking a new era in the 

developement of both. But such is not the case, 

notwithstanding the repeated assertions of our 
literary historians, such as Gervinus, Slahr, and 
others, to the effect that the instances in question are 
but solitary. The reason for their maintaining this 
is, that they have passed over a void without taking 
the trouble of filling it ; and hence all authors, with 
almost the sole exception of Tieck, only mention 
the thing as what at first it certainly seems to be— 
4 curiosity. However, on mature consideration 
aud diligent inquiry, we become thoroughly con- 
Yuced of the importance of these facts; and feel 
that the influence of the English on the con- 
dition of the German stage, prior to the begin- 
ang of the interregnum of French taste, cannot 
be reasonably doubted,—nor can we fail already 
ere to perceive the influence of Shakspeare, who, 
century later, liberated German literature from 
the fetters of French bondage. While a subsequent 
generation ran into many errors before it became 
aware of the necessity of regenerating German 
literature after the model of the English, because 
fits being more akin to the depth of the German 
mind than the idolatry of the French school with 
its shallowness and formality,—the German stage, 
bya kind of instinct, had already in its dawn taken 
that direction. A century later, Lessing (in the 
1759, in the ‘Letters on Literature’ edited 
him and Mendelsohn), by way of answer to a 
en enge thrown out by the author of the ‘Allgem. 
soon Bibliothek,’ who maintained that nobody 
> ny that the German stage is indebted in 
gteat measure for its first improvement to Prof. 
hed (the advocate of the French taste), 
Y asserted that he was that nobody. He said 





it were well if Herr Gottsched had never meddled 
with the stage: our old dramas, which he banished, 
ought to have sufficiently convinced him that we are 
inclined to the English rather than to the French 
taste,—that we wish to see and think more in our 
tragedies than is offered us in the French tragedy, 
that he ought to have proceeded in that direction, 
and it would have led him straightway to the 
English stage.—When Lessing said this, I am 
strongly of opinion that he referred to those pieces 
which I here allude to,—and which bear such 
unmistakeable traces of their English prototypes. 

The plays in connexion with Shakspeare’s of the 
period in question alone, are the following :— 

1. Andreas Gryphius’ ‘Absurda Comica of Mr. 
Peter Squenz,’ founded perhaps on a comedy of 
earlier date, unknown till now, by Daniel Schwen- 
ter, who died as early as 1636. 

2. ‘Fratricide Punished; or, Prince Hamlet,’ 
first published in the ‘Olla Podrida’ of 1779. 

3. ‘A very Lamentable History of Titus Andro- 
nicus’ contained in the first volume of the ‘English 
Comedies and Tragedies’ of 1620. 

4. ‘Romeo and Julieta,’ printed from an old 
MS. without date, deposited in the Royal Library 
at Dresden, and published by extract in Devri- 
ent’s ‘ History of the German Stage.’ 

5. ‘Jacob Ayrers’ History of the Fair Pheenicia,’ 
printed 1618 (‘Much Ado about Nothing’), 

6. ‘Jacob Ayrers’ Tragedy of Juliet and Hypo- 
lita,’ printed 1618 (‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’). 

7. ‘Michael Kongehl’s Innocently Accused 

Tnnocentia’ (‘ Cymbeline’). 
For the most of these pieces, the titles already point 
to their origin; and yet it has been oftener denied 
than conceded that they descended in a direct line 
from Shakspeare. Wa¢dnt of space forbids me here 
to pass all the above plays in review and enter 
fully into the argument; I will therefore only 
select a few of the plays, and adduce only the most 
striking arguments in support of my opinion. 

There has been a good deal of dispute about 
the first invention of the story on which the 
Interlude of the Clowns in Shakspeare’s ‘ Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream’ is founded. Henry Schmid 
(‘Obituary of the German Poets,’ Berlin, 1785, 
Vol. I. p. 122) maintains that it is of French origin, 
—but he has not brought forward the proof which 
he promised. Bredow (Works, Berlin, 1823, p. 103), 
Wachler (‘Lectureson German Literature,’ Franef. 
1818, Vol. II. p. 60), and Voss (‘Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic Works,’ translated into German, Vol. I. 
p- 505), contend that the older play from which 
Gryphius copied was composed in imitation of a 
German farce. According to Bredow, Peter Squenz 
was from an early period the current designation of 
aclown. This name might have travelled to Eng- 
land—like the fable of Reineke Fuchs, which 
was also known to Shakspeare (‘Winter's Tale’) ; 
but until it can be proved that a German play 
was then completely translated into English, the 
Germans cannot be regarded as the inventors. 
Gryphius certainly appears to have imitated a 
play that was known in Germany previously to 
the publication of his own; for in his ‘ Address to 
the Reader’ he says, ‘‘I herewith present to thee 
Peter Squenz, a name not unknown in Germany. 
Although all his devices are not so ingenious as he 
thinks for, yet they have been well received on 
various stages, and have caused no little merriment 
to the spectators. But lest he should any longer 
be indebted to foreigners for his origin, be it known 
unto thee that Daniel Schwenter, the man who 
deserves well of all Germany, and is skilled in all 
sorts of languages as well as in the mathematical 
sciences, first introduced him on the stage at Altorff, 
and thence he has travelled over the length and 
breadth of the country.” From this, it would 
appear that the origin of the play was then already 
doubtful; but either Andrew Gryphius, from an 
excessive patriotism, has not chosen to state the 
true source whence he drew in remodelling the 
play,—or perhaps Daniel Schwenter, whose per- 
formance has unfortunately not come down to us, 
had already copied Shakspeare. The following 
parallels may serve as a proof.— 

Shak. e's * Mid. or Night’s Dream,’ Act I. Scene 2. 

Snug. Have you the lion’s part written? pray you, if it 
be, give it me, for 1 am s!ow to study. 








Quince. You may do it extempore, for it is nothing but 
roaring. 

Bottom. Let me play the lion too; I will roar, that I will 
do any man’s heart good to hear me; I will roar, that I will 
make the Duke say: Let him roar again, let him roar again. 

The same, Act IV. Seene 2. 

Boltom. And let not Lim that plays the lion pare his nails, 
for they shall hang out for the lion's claws. 

Quince. You can play no part but Pyramus. 

Gryphius's * Peter Squenz,’ Act I. 

Pickelhaering. Tell us, Mr. Peter Equenz, has the lion 
much to speak ? 

Peter Squenz. No, he has only to roar, 

Pickelhaering. Well, then let me be the lion; for I don’t 
like having to learn much by heart. , 

Peter Squenz. Ono, Mr. Pickelhacring must act a principal 

art. 

Kriks. But I rather think it would look too awful for a 
furious lion to come in bounding upon the stage. 

Klotz George. Never mind that; I will roar so charmingly 
that the King and the Queen shall say: My sweet lion, pray 
rour once mere. 

Quince. Let your nails meanwhile grow nice and long, and 
do not have your beard shaved, and you will resemble a 
lion all the more. 

Shakspeare'’s ‘ Midsummer Night's Dream,’ Act IIT. Scene 1. 

Quince. But there is two hard things; that is, to bring the 
moonlight into a chamber: for you know Pyramus and 
Thisby meet by moonlight. 

Savg. Doth the moon shine that night we play ? 

Bottom. A calendar! acalendar! look in the almanack ; 
find out moonshine, find out moonshine ! 

Quince. Yes, it does shine that night Ay, or one 
must come in with a bush of thorns and a lantern, and say, 
he comes to disfigure or to present the person of moonshine. 
Then, there is another thing: we must have a wall in the 
great chamber; for Pyramus and Thisby, says the story, 
did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Bottom. Some man or other must present the wall: and 
let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough- 
cast about him, to signify wall; or let him hold his fingers 
thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and Thisby 
whisper. 

Gryphius's ‘ Peter Squenz,’ Act I. 

Quince. Ovidius the Ecclesiastic says, the moon did shine 
when the play is represented. 

Kricks. We must refer to the almanack and see if the 
moon will shine on that day. 

Bollinger. Hold, I have one; 
grandfather's aunt. 

Kricks. Listen to what has occurred to me! I will tie my 
plush round my body and carry a light in my lantern, and 
thus represent the moon. 

Peter Squenz. How shall we do fora wall? Pyramus and 
Thisbe must talk together through the chink in the wall. 

Klipperlig. 1 think it would be best to paint one of you 
with lime-water, and to put him on the stage. He would 
have to say, he was the wall; and when Pyramus is to 
speak he would have to speak into his mouth, that is, into 
the chink, but if Thisbe should want to say anything he 
would have to turn his mouth to Thisbe. 

The ‘Hamlet’ cited above was brought on the 
stage by the Veltheim Society of Comedians, who 
made their appearance in Germany about the year 
1665. Reichardt, the editor of the ‘Olla Podrida,’ 
had the play out of the collection of Eckhoff, the 
actor. It is entitled, ‘Fratricide Punished, or 
Prince Hamlet ;’ and it is most remarkable that 
the author appears to have had before him the first 
edition of Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet’ of the year 1603, 
which it resembles in its principal features, and 
not the ‘Hamlet’ now in our possession. Most of 
the names of the persons represented also agree 
with those in the edition of 1603. Thus, for in- 
stance, Polonius is here called Corambus. The 
German author, no doubt, correctly judging the 
taste of his public, has added some comic scenes. 
We have here, also, a Prologue, delivered by Styx, 
who is attended by the Furies. Excepting a few 
absurdities—such as the box on the ear which the 
Ghost gives the Sentinel on the terrace,—the whole 
must be admitted to be well calculated for the 
stage. The author, moreover, understood how oc- 
casionally to captivate his audience by allusions to 
local circumstances. Thus, for instance, the lesson 
which Hamlet gives the actors is here applied to 
the condition of the German stage at that time. 
Both the diction and the manner lead to the pre- 
sumption that the play in question was the latest 
of all the imitations before mentioned. I will only 
quote two passages to show that to assume another 
original than Shakspeare here seems out of the 
question.— 

Shakspeare’s ‘ Hamlet,’ Act I. Scene 1. 

Bernardo. In the same figure, like the king that’s dead. 

The German ‘ Hamlet. 
Horatio. By my life! it is a ghost, and looks very much 
like the King that is dead. 
Shakspeare’s * Hamlet,’ Act 11. Scene 2. 
When Roscius was an actor in Rome. 
......O Jephthah, judge of Israel,—what a treasure hadst 
thou! 
-++.+-One fair daughter, and no more. 


it is a legacy from my 
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The German ‘ Hamlet’ 

Hamlet. When Marius Roscius was an actor in Rome, 
what a happy time was then! O Jephta, Jephta, what a 
pretty little daughter thou hast. 

As to ‘Titus Andronicus,’ only the most narrow- 
minded critic can yet maintain that its authorship 
does not belong to Shakspeare. Though the 
beauties of the play were not of themselves a suffi- 
cient proof to the contrary, the testimony of con- 
temporaries as well as all the other usual evidences 
of authenticity oppose such an opinion. But at 
the same time, it is equally certain that the present 
form of the tragedy was not the original one :— 
various inquiries having indubitably established 
the existence of an earlier form differing from the 
present. The German play of that name appears 
to be an imitation of Shakspeare’s ‘ Titus Andro- 
nicus’ in its original form. Though the weakest 
of all the plays enumerated above, being destitute 
of all intrinsic dramatic necessity and value, and 
apparently got up for the cruelty and monstrosity 
of some scenes (nearly all of whichare exaggerated), 
rather than for dramatic effect,—it still is the most 
remarkable, since it exhibits to us the English play 
in its original form, although rather in a disfigured 
state, and enables us to compare this fragment with 
the subsequent remodelled play. The direct re- 
lationship of this play to that of Shakspeare has 
been the subject of much dispute ; and before citing 
one or two passages from the play itself as evidence, 
I will stop to inquire if there be any ground for 
assuming another source. That the story on 
which the play is founded has an English origin, 
cannot be denied ; since down to this day we know 
of no other production which might have served as 
a foundation than the English ballad of ‘Titus 
Andronikus’s Complaint.’ The German play, there- 
fore, if not copied from Shakspeare, could have had 
no other source than that ballad. Taking this for 
granted, the deviations of the German play from 
that of Shakspeare ought to be met with in the 
ballad. But not a trace of this can be discovered. 

I have already stated that the artistic treatment 
of the plot in the German tragedy is far inferior to 
that in the English. In fact, the former presents 
searcely any of the subtler niceties of the latter. 
Nevertheless, these omissions do not justify the 
assumption of a different source; and the reasons 
for them are to be sought simply in the different 
taste of the author—perhaps too in his acquaint- 
ance with the taste of his public. Thus, for in- 
stance, we look in vain for the feigned madness of 
the old Titus, which suggests to the empress the 
idea of her disguise. Again, it must have better 
answered the purpose of the German author, who 
cannot heap up cruelties enough, instead of that 
dénouement where the emperor has Titus put to 
death, and his surviving son in his turn slays the 
emperor, to follow the ballad in having the three 
sons of Titus slain, and then to let Titus himself 
be their avenger and the murderer of the emperor. 
In addition to this, we have in both tragedies 
sundry passages of less moment,—which, as they are 
not to be met with in the ballad, would have to be 
attributed to the German author, from whose pen 
they must have accidentally emanated—an assump- 
tion which would be rather too bold. Among 
those passages, we have, for instance, the tale of the 
evil dream which Titus had on the night preceding 
the chase. But the following parallel passage may 
serve to remove every doubt.— 

Shakspeare’s ‘Titus Andronicus,’ Act III. Scene 1. 

Aaron. Titus Andronicus, my lord the emperor 
Sends thee this word,—That, if thou love thy sons, 

Let Marcus, Lucius, or thyself, old Titus, 

Or any one of you, chop off your hand, 

And send it to the king; he for the same 

Will send thee hither both thy sons alive; 

And that shall be the ransom for their fault. 
Titus. O, graciousemperor! O, gentle Aaron! 

Did ever raven sing so like a lark, 

That gives sweet tidings of the sun’s uprise ? 

With all my heart, I'll send the emperor my hand. 

Good Aaron, wilt thou help to chop it off ? 

Lucius. Stay, father ; for that noble hand of thine, 
That hath thrown down so many enemies, 

Shall not be sent; my hand will serve the turn 

Marcus. Which of your hands hath not defended 


My hand has been but idle; let it serve 

To ransom my two nephews from their death. 
Titus. Sirs, strive no more. 

Come hither, Aaron ; I'll deceive them both. 

Lend me thy hand, and I will give thee mine. 





Aaron. If that be called deceit, I will be honest. 
itus. Now, stay your strife ; what shall be is despatched. 

Good Aaron, give His Majesty my hand. 
Tell him, it was a hand that warded him 
From thousand dangers. 

Aaron. I go, Andronicus; and for thy hand, 
Look, by and by, to have thy sons with thee. 
Their heads,I mean. (Aside.)...... . 

Messenger. Worthy Andronicus, ill art thou repaid 

For that good hand thou sent’st the emperor. 

Here are the heads of thy two noble sons ; 

And here is thy hand, in scorn to thee sent back. 
The German ‘Titus Andronicus.” 

Morian. Be it known to thee, that the empress has sent 
me to thee, that if thou lovest thy sons, and wishest to save 
them from death, thou art to chop off thy right hand, and 
send it through me, and they shall ere long be restored 
unto thee. 

Titus. O, my dear Morian, what joyful tidings dost thou 
bring unto me. Aye, tho’ the empress were to demand 
both my hands, I would cheerfully chop them off; but as it 
is, I will chop off my one hand, and deliver it up to thee. 

Victoriades. My best beloved, pray let me cut off my 
hand, for it were a pity were you to chop off your chival- 
rous hand. 

Vespasianus. O, dearest father, pray permit me to cut off 
my hand. I do it for my dear brothers. 

Titus. No, my dear brothers, you shall not give up your 
hands,—that behoves only me. 

Victoriades. Dear brother, we prostrate ourselves unto 
thee, and entreat thee to the uttermost to leave thy hand 
unhurt, and to let me chop off mine. 

Titus. Rise; since you then urge me so strongly, I must 
yield against my inclination, Now, agree between you which 
of you is to lose his hand I mean, however, only to 
deceive you; for while you cast lots and fetch the axe, I 
will chop off my hand. (Aside.) 

Morian. 1s that, then, to be called deceit?...... 

Morian. Here is your hand, which the empress sends you 
back, and here are the heads of your two sons. 

It is, indeed, most remarkable and character- 
istic, that the influence of this play is not solely 
confined to the German stage. We find it also on 
the Dutch stage, in the ‘Aaran en Titus’ of Jan 
Vos,—a play which was* composed about the 
middle of the seventeenth century, continued to be 
popular with the Dutch far down into the eigh- 
teenth, and has not even yet wholly disappeared 
from the Dutch stage. How far this Dutch tragedy 
is related to the English and German, I may per- 
haps take a future opportunity of showing. Thus 
much, however, I must here observe,—that this 
play too appears to me to have been composed 
under the influence of those English comedians 
who have given the impulse to the German play, 
and may probably have represented it prior to 
its appearing in print. It is true, the Dutch 
play is of much later date; but just here, it 
would be highly interesting to trace the play to 
its origin, as the name of Andronicus leads us to a 
succession of dramatic productions in which that 
person occurs. L’Ampistron has dramatized the 
death of Don Carlos in the person of an Andro- 
nicus, son to the Emperor Joannes Paleologus; 
and of this play we likewise possess a Dutch trans- 
lation. Again, Dutch authors speak of an original 
drama in the Dutch language, bearing the title of 
‘ Andronicus,’ by B. van Berghs, printed at Am- 
sterdam by Dirk Cornelis Houthaak. In the 
southern provinces of Holland, a tragedy entitled 
‘Andronicus van Swan,’ in the West-Flemish dia- 
lect, enjoys a high reputation.—The discovery re- 
cently made of a company of twenty-four English 
actors who in 1617 were staying at Cologne, and 
being Protestants were converted by a society of 
Irish Capucin friars, may perhaps be brought in 
connexion with facts here stated. The name of 
their leader was N. Spencer. In 1620 a certain 
John Spencer—as I have already stated [see 
Athen. No. 1185]—was recommended by the 
Elector of Brandenburgh to the Elector of Saxony 
as an English comedian. 

If the relations which these rude beginnings of 
dramatic art and literature have to the English 
drama already enlist our interest to a high degree, 
—how much more must this be the case if we call 
to mind that period of German literature when the 
best energies of the nation were united in over- 
turning the idols and demolishing the temples of a 
degenerate taste, and creating a new era :—a cru- 
sade in which the name of Shakspeare adorns every 
banner! Nor, indeed, is there aught that can 
more highly glorify his name than this struggle of 
the best educated nation of the earth finally leading 
to victory. The course of that struggle and victory 
at the same time marks the progress of the German 
mind in the province of the beautiful and sublime. 





It bears testimony to the fact, that PR, 
the German mind ascended in a Step whic 
developement has only led it to a more 
knowledge and inspired it with a higher admin: 
of that great Poet,—has given it a deeper ing 


into his inexhaustible beauties, and hei : 

enjoyment of his works. Sightened ig 
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of the latter on Shakspeare—i, e, 
appreciation of his works—must 
mitted. For Germany has not only taken 
has also given. Germany has become § 
second father-land :—and let England never 
that the struggle of the German mind has raised 
him to that elevation on which he is now enthroned, 
bearing universal sway. ALBERT Cony 
Berlin, December, 1850. . 





SANSCRIT METRES. 
F St. Clement’s, Ipswich 

Iv your review [see ante, p. 1369] of Prof. Wi. 
son’s translation of the ‘Rig-Veda’ (vol, i.) you 
mention your regret that more information = 
not given respecting the ancient metres in which 
these compositions are written, and particular} 
the Gayatri metre.—I therefore send you ‘ib 
following few lines, which may give you some ¢ 
the information whose absence you alluded to, 
Gayatri is the most celebrated of all the Vedip 
metres and is generally a triplet of lines of ¢j 
syllables each, — but the length is not alway 
uniform. : 

The following is the sacred Gayatri; which toa 
Brahmin is the essence of all that is consecrated 
and awful.— 

Om tat-savitur varenyam 
Bhargo devasya dhimahi 
Yo nah prachoday at. 

Om! let us meditate on the glorious splendour of that 
divine sun who may inspire us. 

The Jagati and Trishtubh are metres which were 
favourites in all ages of Sanscrit literature. A vere 
of the former consists of four lines of twelve s- 
lables each, most commonly as follows :— 

| | | 
Kwa bhogim 4’pnoti’ ni bhigytba’g janah. 
A verse of the latter consists of four lines of eleven 
syllables, generally, either in the form— 
——~ji--~i~--~! 
or in that of 


~-~-l--~l~-~I-- 


» Jan, 1, 


as 
Ratna’bhipirna’m miakirasyé pristhé. 
The Soma plant which you mention is the mow- 
plant, or Asclepias acida or Sarcostema vininulis, 
The writer of the article ‘Vedas’ in the ‘P 
Cyclopedia’ quotes from De Candolle, “that this 
plant, which he refers to the genus Apocynei, co 
tains a juice, of which it would be erroneous to sy 
that it is a narcotic, since its effect is by no meas 
calculated to soothe the nerves, but rather to d 
prive them of their power of activity, without a 
stupifying sleep.” Iam, &e., 
Epwarp B. Cowzti. 
THE LESSON OF A NIGHT. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE PATRICIAN’S DAUGHTER.’ 
Tne twilight fell ; a glimmering chain of lamps 
Defined the crescent beach ; with sullen moan, 
Before the cliff’s unvanquished citadel 
Retired the sea; the fisher’s lantern gleamed 
On the moist shore, and from his stranded boat 
Trailed the rent net entangled with the weed. 


Opened behind, an ancient, low-roofed street, 
With laboured windings. Tapers in small panes 
Doled parsimonious light on scanty wares,— 

On toys that wore their cobwebs moodily 

Like mourners at a birthday’s funeral,— ; 

On fruits that warned the taste they once enticed, 
And faded ribbons hung like homilies 

On maiden pride.—A straggling group whose speetb 
Fell brief and dull—whose unexpectant steps 

But strayed abroad to shun indifferent homes 
Divided as I passed.—There came no sound 

To break the torpor, till, with pant and scream, 
Clanged the steam monster o’er its iron 

Angering the hazy distance from its dream. 

Oh, harsh reality! Life’s fair ideal oi 
Fled from thy frown.— ot pene the sombre 

A log my pillow, listlessly I poured . 
The ne fo sand, and sighed—“ "Tis fit, these grams 


Within a glass should measure vanity : 
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d by ; when silvery gleams 
fhe cant oe orm ink, —the flowers of light 
ori the path of Night’s advancing Queen. 
and then a tremulous smile 
stern face of Ocean. Soaring on, — 
paused but in es ae o the joy 
beauty. he gaunt peak, 
ew mameed in darkness, caught her 


—_ some wrong-scarred soul whose pride 


spill glance of a serener friend. 


‘nog confessed her spell. The humid sand 
‘ke an argent pavement ; roof and wall, 
every stone were hewn from quarried light, 
S in glory, save where shadows fell 
i) gg the awe that breathes from loveliness. 
¥ ’ raised their brows and caught the lustrous seal, 
~ the fire-steed, with bright vaporous breath, 
way,—and, through illumined woods, 
hade, or shining breadth of plains, 
hearts whose love outsped it to their homes !— 
&, by one heavenly influence, common forms 
Put on ethereal semblance, and, methought— 
Thus our familiar life the radiant Soul 
Befines and raises. Nought so mean but, touched 
By that immortal beauty, grows divine ! 
peat EO 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Sowz of our readers may perhaps remember that 
Mr. William Pennington, a gentleman in the audit 
fice of the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire 
Railway, sent us, with reference to our notice of 
Dr. lardner’s ‘Railway Economy’ [Athen. No. 
1169], some rather caustic strictures on that work. 
Mr. Pennington was particularly incensed against 
the Doctor's description of the Clearing House at 
fuston Square. We dealt with Mr. Pennington’s 
complaint as justice seemed to require [Athen. No. 
I17l. Weare now favoured by that gentleman 
with a further communication on the subject of 
the Clearing House; and on the whole, although 
we are not the precise kind of authority to deal 
with such references, we shall not hesitate to give 
Mr, Pennington the benefit of our opinion—as he 

icularly desires to have it.—Mr. Pennington 
conceives that the present Clearing House system 
at Euston Square is defective. The invention of 
theClearing House is but recent; and we have seen 
suficient of all new systems to know that perfect 
simplicity is the result only of long experience, 
nany failures, and numberless suggestions. The 
probabilities, therefore, are in favour of Mr. 
Pennington’s views. He says, that he can reduce 
the present “30,000 monthly division sheets of 
merchandise traffic” issued by the Clearing House 
to 2,000 only, —and in that way accomplish a saving 
of 28,000 sheets per month. According to the 
satement in this gross form, Mr. Pennington 
sands out as a reformer of colossal dimensions— 
4 perfect “triton among the minnows.” He 
ha, to be sure, been good enough to send us 
sme details in support of his pretensions; but 
While these details are sufficient to convey an 
idea of the nature, they do not enable us to judge 
of the merits, of his plan. It appears, however, 
that Mr. Pennington is writing a book. That 
potably may illamine whatever is at present 
obscure. In the mean time, we advise Mr. Pen- 
ungton to persevere with his plan; and it would 
asst his ultimate purpose if he could prevail on 
timself to forego the style of a conqueror until 
tehas actually secured his victory. We are quite 
villing to believe that Mr. Pennington isa very 
genious man, as well as a very positive disputant. 

The Palace of Industry—though, as we conjec- 
tured would be the case six weeks ago, not quite 
ready by the day originally fixed,—is so far ad- 
Yanced as to have been practically taken possession 
of by the Royal Commission :—the meetings of 
Which body are now held in one of its apartments. 
Sinteresting feature in the history of the building 
ie = meeting of the Society of Arts held in it on 

e day of the old year, and the accompanying 
‘tplanations of Prof. Cowper as to the scientific 
re Baas construction. There is no doubt that 

*xhibition will be ready for opening on the 
coming May-day, 

The Herald, under the command of Capt. Kellett, 
— at the Sandwich Islands on the 16th of 

ber last from Behrings Straits. She had not 





fallen in with Capt. Collinson ;—so that it is to be 
apprehended that neither of the latter officer’s ships 
succeeded in getting into the Straits before the 
setting in of winter. Capt. Kellett’s despatches 
contain no intelligence whatever respecting Sir 
John Franklin. 

We have received the following reply to the 
question of a correspondent respecting the Byron 
Tomb, to which we gave admission last week (Ath. 
No. 1209, p. 1381). 

“Harrow, Jan. 1. 

‘In answer to your query in last week’s im- 
pression,—I beg to inform you that the tomb com- 
monly called ‘ Byron's Tomb’ is still in its original 
position in Harrow Churchyard. But I doubt if it 
will remain so for many more years, unless a railing 
be placed round it, or some other protection against 
the secret mutilations which it now and then under- 
goes, from a false feeling of veneration that some 
have for relics of the illustrious poet. I am, &c. 

WILLIAM WINKLEY, jun. 

We have had sent to us the first Report of the 
proceedings of ‘‘The Yorkshire Antiquarian Club” 
established last year; and are glad to be instru- 
mental in giving publicity to its purpose as well 
as to its proceedings. Such associations should be 
formed in all parts of the kingdom ; since they are 
the means not merely of discovering, but of pre- 
serving objects of archeological interest found in 
particular districts.—Though we would encourage 
the endeavour to found local museums for the ex- 
hibition of relics of all kinds connected with the 
habits, customs, rites and institutions of our remote 
forefathers,—yet we cannot too often, nor too 
strongly, urge the establishment of some central 
place of deposit. Foreign antiquaries have over 
and over again expressed their astonishment that 
there is no separate department in the British 
Museum for the reception and display of British 
Antiquities. The antiquities of all nations ex- 
cepting our own are there preserved; and we feel 
a degree of national shame that the subject has 
hitherto been almost totally neglected. The Society 
of Antiquaries of London is bound, we think, to 
take steps in the matter; and if nothing better can 
be done, it should make itself a sort of medium for 
receiving and circulating all intelligence of the 
kind. For this reason only we object to see the 
Yorkshire Antiquarian Club professing to place 
the results of its labours in the sole hands of the 
provincial Philosophical Society. They ought to 
be made more gencrally and widely accessible and 
available : and at all events, a knowledge of them 
should be conveyed through the parent Society in 
London,—which was expressly chartered, some 
centuries ago, in order that all such information 
might, in the first instance, be transmitted to it, 
and thus circulated through the empire.—It is 
probable that provincial Societies would very 
readily lend themselves to this circulation, if the 
parent Society were itself sufficiently alive to its 
responsibilities and active in their discharge. 

A very interesting Report of the sanitary con- 
dition of the City of London has recently been 
drawn up by Mr. Simon, the Medical Officer of 
Health to the City.—It appears that the rate of 
mortality in 1849 averaged 30 per 1,000,—while 
that during the twelve monthsending September 28, 
1850, averaged 21°92 per 1,000. Although this 
decrease is in some measure due to the absence of 
cholera during the past year, yet Mr. Simon has 
no hesitation in ascribing it mainly to the sanitary 
improvement of the streets and dwellings in the 
City.—When the improvements which he advocates 
shall be fully carried out, he conceives that the 
average yearly mortality in London will be reduced 
to that of the most favoured country localities,— 
which is not more than 19 per 1,000. 

A three days’ sale of autograph letters, &c., at 
Messrs. Puttick & Simpson’s, during last week, con- 
tained a few lots that deserve enumeration. The 
painters sold well. A letter of Rubens (two pages 
folio) brought 3/. 15s.,—and a letter of Nicolas 
Poussin’s (one page folio) 3/. 5s, The poets too 
maintained their prices :—a letter of Pope’s bringing 
2/1. 4s.,—and the well-known letter from Kirke 
White to the Editor of the Monthly Review as much 
as 4/1. The ladies also brought good sums :—a 
charming letter from Madame Necker, wife of the 





minister, to David Garrick realizing 2/. 4s.,—and 
a curious letter of Kitty Clive’s to the same 
great actor, 2/. Royal autographs found eager 
bidders :—a signature of Queen Elizabeth’s brought 
21. 12s.,—and a signature of Oliver Cromwell’s 27. 
The rarer autographs obtained good prices:—a 
letter of Camden’s bringing 3/. 3s.,—and a charter 
signed by Edward Duke of York, who fell at 
Agincourt, 5/. 7s, 6d. A few spurious specimens, 
such as the Ben Jonson and the James Thomson, 
were not undetected by collectors :—for of some pur- 
chasers may be said what Strap the barber remarks in 
Roderick Random,—‘“‘no one can palm a penny- 
worth of dead men’s hair upon me.” The sale, 
we may conclude with observing, was of a very 
mixed and motley character,—containing several 
letters -that ought to have escaped the hammer 
of the auctioneer for half a century to come, 
at least. The following extracts will speak for 
themselves.—“ Lot 310, Kent (Edward, Duke of) 
father of Queen Victoria, autograph letter’ of 
condolence to James Perry, Esq. of the Morning 
Chronicle, on Mr. Perry’s loss of his wife. The 
Duke feelingly alludes to his own loss of a most 
affectionate and estimable companion, which the 
better enables him to sympathize with Mr. Perry. 
With Mr. Perry’s reply.”-——‘‘Lot 366, Maltby 
(Edward), Bishop of Durham, autograph letter, two 
pages quarto, to his son Lieut. Maltby, whose 
irregularities had caused the family much anxiety ; 
at the end is a joint appeal by the Mother and Sister, 
in furtherance of the object of the letter. Ve 
curious.” —What Her Majesty and the Bishop will 
think of the sale of such letters may easily be 
imagined. 

A correspondent referring to the paragraph 
which we copied from the French papers into our 
Gossip columns of last week on the subject of the 
scholastic honours conferred by a European Univer- 
sity on a negro,—gives, from his own knowledge 
as he says, the following corrections in the state- 
ment of the case to which he supposes it to relate. 
“A Presbyterian minister,” he says, “‘ of the name 
of Pennington, a black, and preaching in New 
York—a fine man in body, mind, and temper— 
was visiting England at the time of the Peace Con- 
gress. Being tempted over to Frankfort, he received 
a diploma from one of the Continental Universities, 
—I cannot say whether Heidelberg or not. But he 
is no Catholic Priest, nor is his degree about to be 
conferred.” 

** An Old Subseriber” writes to us from Ceylon 
in reference to a paragraph which appeared in our 
columns some months since—copied from Bentley's 
Miscellany,—wherein it was stated that ‘dancing 
snakes” are invariably cd: prived of their fangs before 
they are exhibited. ‘‘ During a residence of several 
years in Ceylon,” he says, ‘‘I have paid much atten- 
tion to thissubject; and on many occasions have found 
that the snakes had lost their fangs (an operation 
performed by exciting the animal to bite a piece of 
cloth which is thensuddenly ‘ jerked’ away). In other 
instances, however, I have taken a snake out of 
the hands of the charmer,—opened the mouth, and 
found the poison teeth perfect. Being accustomed 
to examine snakes, I feel confident that this state- 
ment is correct.—On one occasion, indeed, I saw 
a snake of a species much more deadly than the 
cobra, and the fangs of which are very long— 
‘danced.’ The cobra seems more suited for the 
charmer,—on account of its beauty, its gentleness, 
and its method of attack. When roused by music 
or otherwise, the animal rears up the fore part of 
the body perpendicularly,—but keeping the head 
horizontal and about eighteen inches from the 
ground. If any distinct object,—such as the closed 
fist, the knee, or a common earthenware pot ( chetty ) 
with a chalked ring on it,—be presented, the animal 
eyes it with curiosity, and at intervals strikes it by 
darting forward the head and neck while the 
hinder part of the body remains stationary. These 
attacks are, however, quite harmless:—the snake 
merely ‘strikes’ the object with its muzzle, but 
does not close its jaws on it. Even when a fowl 
is presented the cobra will sometimes strike half- 
a-dozen times before it bites. When this occurs it 
holds on for a second or two :—in ‘striking,’ the 
head is instantly withdrawn. Only in a single 
instance do I recollect thatacobra suddenly brought 
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its head and neck to the ground and glided swiftly 
at me :—there was some difficulty in evading it. 
As to the mere taking up of a snake by the tail, 
there is no mystery in it :—any one can doit, if he has 
courage enough to make the attempt. All that is 
requisite is, to swing the animal gently to and fro : 
—the undulations thus produced prevent it from 
recovering itself and biting.” 

We may remind such of our readers as are in 
the habit of attending the Reading-room of the 
British Museum, that it is now closed for the cus- 
tomary seven days of Christmas cleansing and 
arrangement. It will be re-opened on Wednesday 
next, the Sth inst. 

The Members of the Manchester Atheneum— 
having given up their yearly masquerading in 
the name of literature and science—have adopted 
the alternative of giving a series of Soirées 
during the year under the proper plea of dancing 
and amusements. To such social gatherings in 
their place as subordinate parts of a system, we 
know not that any strong objection lies; and we 
find by the experience of the Whittington Club 
that such are among the most agreeable incidents 
of the club-life.—Mr. Cobden, as chairman of the 
Soirée last week, adopted, as we think, the proper 
tone ; and in what relates to the practical working 
of the institution, gave excellent advice,—espe- 
cially as regards the heavy burden which the paper 
duty and other direct taxes on knowledge lay on 
such institutions. He showed the members that 
more than 5 per cent. of their gross income is ab- 
stracted in this manner by the State :—a fact which 
we submit to the consideration of Whittington 
Clubs, Athenzums, and Mechanics’ Institutions 
generally. <A very effectual way to strengthen 
the present movement in favour of abolishing these 
most impolitic taxes would be, for every member 
of every such institution in the country to sign a 

tition to parliament praying for relief. When 
Mr. Cobden quits the ground of the executive and 
positive for the higher one of intellectual ad- 
monition, he at once, in our opinion, vacates his 
peculiar advantages. In his zeal for newspapers, 
he may, for himself, unduly depreciate the more 
solid bulwarks of learning; but he should be 
cautious of fostering in the minds of the young men 
who chiefly compose his audience on such occasions, 
the idea that the newspaper is enough for a man 
toread. With a proper regard to the value of our 
morning journals, we think Mr. Cobden’s assertion 
that one copy of one of them contains more useful 
information than the whole historical works of 
Thucydides—simply an absurdity. The wonder is, 
that an intelligent man could be found to make 
such a prop.« cion in such a place. But having re- 
ferred to the :natter, let us in fairness add, that the 
foolish assertion was instantly and justly rebuked 
by the laughter of the audience. Manchester at 
once repudiated the Vandalic mistake,—and proved 
that its own intelligence is not always to be mea- 
sured by the standard of those whom events of a 
political kind have made its representatives in the 
world.—The incident should be a warning to our 
travelling orators not to step beyond their proper 
lines of argument. 

Letters from Bombay announce that Dr. Buist, 
editor of the Bombay Times and the unwearying 
promoter of industrial schools and polytechnic insti- 
tions in Hindtistan, has been appointed sheriff of 
that city, as a reward for his exertions in behalf of 
those educational establishments. The fact deserves 
to be placed on record as being, so far as we are 
aware, the first instance of the shrievalty being 
conferred on any one as a reward for public services 
of such a kind. 

The vacancy occasioned by the death of M. Alban 
de Villeneuve-Bargemont in the list of members of 
the French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences 
has been filled up by the election of M. Louis Rey- 
baud, the author of ‘ Jérome Paturot.’ 

From Rome, we learn that, the great oriental scholar 
Monsignor Molsa has been appointed to the office of 
Chief Guardian of the Vatican Library, in the room 
of M. Laureani, whose melancholy death we re- 
ported a few months ago,—and that the Abate Mar- 
tinucci has been nominated to fill the office of sub- 
chief. As the latter office is one of very consider- 
able importance, and has hitherto been filled by 


men well known to the European republic of letters, 
the question naturally arises—who is the Abate 
Martinucci? The learned writer Cardinal Mai and 
the profound linguist Mezzofanti have been recent 
occupiers of the post which he now fills: but we 
never before heard of Signor Martinucci or his 
works. From the Roman correspondence of the 
Daily News, however, we learn that his claim to 
sit in thechairof Mezzofanti is that he hasa brother, 
which brother is architect to Pope Pius! It has 
ever been a lamentable custom with the Papal 
Government, says the writer referred to, to grant 
an employment rather with a view of serving the 
individual employed than with that of having the 
duties of the office satisfactorily performed ; and 
although the Vatican was once excepted from 
this rule, it appears to be no longer a department 
sacred to literary distinction, if we may judge by 
the appointment of an obscure Abate, whose chief 
merit is that of being a brother of the Pope’s 
architect, to the post so honourably occupied in 
the last century by Garampi, Giovenazzi, Gaetano 
Marini, and Assemanni. Genius and learning 
have no chance in the Rome of our day against the 
crozier and the cowl. 

In an age like this, when the real rivalries and 
contests of nations are carried on not so much by 
regiments and frigates as by means of the shuttle, 
the railway and the steamboat, —it is curious 
and important to note the progress of different 
countries in those practical arts and sciences 
which more immediately promote these friendly 
national contests. European statesmen have all 
watched with wonder, and not a few of them with 
alarm, the tremendous accession of power which 
the rapid developement of railways, telegraphs 
and steam navigation in the United States has 
given to the people of North America :—an ac- 
cession of political and material influence in the 
affairs of the world which seems to stand in almost 
startling disproportion to the mere weight of the 
masses of population. The Brazils, by nature far 
richer than the northern States in all the raw 
materials of power, have no more voice in deter- 
mining the direction of great historical events than 
a petty Geman or Italian principality. Belgium, 
covered with railways and dotted with manufac- 
tories, has already more active influence in Europe 
than the once powerful and magnificent kingdom 
of Spain. Science multiplies the resources of 
games of ambition are so far gone out of 
instincts of the future about them care less and 
less about drilling regiments and more and more 
about promoting science. The trials of strength 
in this noble contest lie at present chiefly between 
the two great divisions of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
England by insular position, and America by 
her geographical remoteness, stand tolerably free 
from the wear of intellect and waste of material 
means which are daily seen in the political strug- 
gles of continental Europe: and they are, as 
regards each other, therefore, on equal and fair 
terms of competition. With the shuttle England 
might be conquered,—even while her hearts of oak 
defied the world. A French army on the coast of 
Devonshire or Kent might prove a passing evil,— 
but a combination of natural and mechanical ad- 
vantages secured to the workshops of the United 
States would be utter and irretrievable ruin. 
Thus far, the shuttle of Manchester beats the 
shuttle of Lowell ;—hitherto, the steam-vessel of 
Liverpool has outsped that of New York. But 
the forces are so nearly matched as to lend all the 
charm of an uncertain issue to the struggle. Espe- 
cially is this the case with the ocean steamers. In 
river, lake and coast navigation, America has 
long carried away the palm of victory. The boats 
on the Rhine, the Elbe, the Clyde, the Thames, 
and the Scheldt are not for a moment to be com- 
pared with the “ floating palaces” on the Hudson, 
the Delaware and the Potomac, either for rate of 
sailing or for magnificence of fitting-up. We have 
been credibly told of vessels steaming down the 
Mississippi at the rate of twenty-five miles an 
hour! But in ocean navigation, longer practice 
and equal enterprise still keep us slightly ahead of 
our energetic descendasts, We are proud of our 
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EXHIBITION of MODERN BRITISH AR —Thi i 
tion is vag Ey 2 me Say of the OL Water oo 
Society, 5, P Mall East.—Daily, from Ten ti —Adni 
sion, 1s.—Season Tickets, Half-a- Juinea. n till Dusk.— Adnip 

SAMUEL STEPNEY, S¢, 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. 
The DIORAMA, Regent’s Park.—NOW EXHI 
highly interesting Pictures, representing MOUNT te 
Sicily, during an Eruption ; and the ROYAL CASTLE 
ee FEL on BY cage OF) veriene effects. Admission to both 
pictures, One Shilling —Children under twelve y Dri 
Open from Ten till dusk. ve, 


EGYPT, NUBIA, and ETHIOPIA.—The GREAT 
PANORAMA of the NILE displays the scenery of oe 
ing countries, and the manners and customs of their inhabitants, 
presenting to the spectator the River and the Desert, the Pyramj 
and the Sphinx, the grandest Ruins of Antiquity, and ¢ mot 
exciting objects that allure the traveller—EGYPTIAN HA 
PICCADILLY.—Daily, at Three and Eight.—Admission 
to 6d.; Pit, 18.; Stalls, 28. 





INDIA OVERLAND MAIL. — GALLERY of ILLUSTRA 
TION, 14, Regent-street, Fr ropes MOVING DIORAMA 
of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, exhibiting the following 

laces, viz.—Cintra, Algicrs, Malta, Alexandria, Cairo, Aden, Ce 
on, Madras, and Calcutta—is now OPEN DAILY,—Momingsa 
Twelve, Afternoons at Three, and Evenings at Eight—Admis 
sion, 1s. ; Stalls, 28. 6d.; Reserved Seats, 38. oors open half aa 
hour before each representation.— The new Diorama of OUR 
NATIVE LAND; or ENGLAND AND THE SEASONS, wi} 
shortly be produced in addition to the above. 


DIORAMA OF THE GANGES,— PORTLAND GALLERY, 
316, Regent Street, Langham Place, opposite the Polytechnic 
Institution, is now OPEN DAILY. with a GRAND MOVING 
DIORAMA, in which the spectator is taken through Upper Indi, 
from the point at which the Diorama of the Overland Rout 
terminates: commencing with a complete Panorama of the City 
of Calcutta as seen from the summit of the Ochterlony Monument, 
thence to the great seat of idolatry and_ superstition, Ln! 
with the Procession of the Cars, the Ganges, the Sacred City d 
Benares, Chunar and Allahabad, the Magnificent Palace of 
and the Taj Mahal. The entire Diorama invented and painted by 
Mr. T. C. Dinpry, from Sketches by J. Fercusson, Esq, ry 
the spot during his residence in India.—Doors to Open at Half- 
past Two and Half-past Seven p.m. The Overtures to commenc 
daily at —— and Light p.a. precisely.—Admission, 1, Reserved 
seats, 28. 6d. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.—The CELL 
BRATED JUVENILE HARPISTS (the Lockwood Family) 
will perform Trios, under the direction of Mr. Frederick ¢ 
ton, daily at Four o’clock.—LECTURE by Dr. Bachhoffuer oa 
VOLTAIC ELECTRICITY, in which will be exhibited ALl- 

78 PATENT ELECTRIC LIGHT, on Tuesday and Thor 
vi LECTURE by J. H. Pepper, Bs, @ 
GONISTS, Illustrated with brilliast 
by Mr. George Barker on the BALLAD 
ith Vocal Illustrations, every 
ht o’clock.—EXHIBITION of the OXT- 
Ic COPE.—ENTIRELY NEW SERIES ¢ 
DISSOLVING VIEWS, illustrating some of the ROYAL BES: 
DENCES of aha ve ag ot hae and Bag hls BELL MS 
Admission, 18. ; Schools, Half-price.—Open daily from 
ive o'clock, and every Evening (EXCEPT SATURDAY) from 
Seven till Half-past Ten. 
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SOCIETIES. 


in the chair.—A paper was read by Pro! 
‘On the Exogenous Processes of Vertebre; 
‘On the Megatherium.’ 


Ae a 
MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Epidemiological, half-past 8. 

Tves. Zoological, 9.—Scientific Business. 


Mow. 


Pathological, & 

Wep. Geological, half-past 8. 
Strata of the Isle of u 
the Tertiaries of the Isle of Skye,” by Prof. n 

London Institution, 7.—Prof. Cowper * On the Co 
of the Great Exhibition Hall in Hyde Park. 

— Literary Fund, 3. 

Tuvrs. Royal Society of Literature, 4. 

— Royal, half-past 8. 

Antiquaries, 8. 

Fr. Astronomical, & 

Sat. Medical, & 


—On the Volcanic and Tet 
Mull,’ by the Duke ai oo 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


try. BY George Wilson, M.D. Edinburgh, 


Chambers. ; 
Introduction to the Atomic Theory. By Charles 
dn inveny, M.D. Second Edit. University Press. 
are few books on chemical science ix our 
mage which so fully explain its leading features 
ve unpretending work by Dr. Wilson, 
hlished as one of ‘‘Chambers’s Educational 
» At no period in the history of chemistry 
ys there been so large a demand for chemical 
knowledge as in the present day. In every branch 
manufacture, in each department of Art, and in 
agriculture, it is now felt that much may be ex- 
from this science. Beyond this, the nume- 
striking discoveries which have, within a 
ratively short time, thrown new light on 
the obscure phenomena of Nature, have 
a desire to learn its mysteries,—and 
thus have added largely to the number of che- 
nical students in our schools, and still more largely 
tp that class who seek to educate themselves. To 
the latter class in particular we would strongly 
recommend Dr. Wilson’s ‘ Chemistry :'-—not that 
it will be less useful than the works of other 
aathors to those who have the advantages of a 
master,—but its clearness and comprehensiveness 
gem particularly to commend it to those who 
diligently toil onward without such assistance. 
How very satisfactory is the following.— 

«Out of some sixty el ts, then, the th ds of che- 

nical compounds known to us are made up. There is no 
y which contains them all, or even a majority of them. 
The great number of substances contain a very few, and 
consist of only two, three, four, five, or six ingredients. 
Some of the simple bodies, moreover, form a much greater 
number of compounds than others. Certain of them, 
indeed, occur only in very smal! quantity in the globe, as 
constituents of rare minerals. The sixty bodies referred to 
above, which cannot be analyzed, will be spoken of as Che- 
nical Elements, or elementary bodies. They bear the same 
ration to the various compound substances which belong 
to the animal, vegetable, and mineral kingdoms that the 
letters of the alphabet do to the works written in the language 
which they make up. Thus, every English word is a com- 
pound of two or more letters, into which it can be gramma- 
tically analyzed. The twenty-six letters, themselves, how- 
ever, admit of no analysis, but are the primary symbols out 
af which the language is constructed. Certain of these 
letters occur much more frequently in words than others ; 
thus, one or more vowels are found in nearly every part of 
speech; whilst the letter Z enters into the composition of 
very few terms. The Chemical elements may thus be called 
the Alphabet of Chemistry as a science—and the different 
gompound bodies correspond to the words which are 
made up of the alphabetical letters. Thus, water is like 
avord of two letters [hydrogen and oxygen], marble like 
we of three [{calcium, oxygen, carbon,] alum of four 
(aluminum, potassium, oxygen, and sulphur,] and white 
of eggs of six.” 
Wehave taken the liberty of interpolating thenames 
of the elements in this passage,—which, otherwise, 
removed from the preliminary matter, might not 
have been quite satisfactory to the uninitiated 
reader. 

The great fault of books of science written by 
its professors is generally that of obscureness,—or 
learned complexity. Few men possess the powers 
for pursuing original research themselves and at 

same time rendering all the details of their in- 
the t dering all the details of tl 
duction sufficiently simple to be generally intelli- 
gible, This is not, however, a fault which we can 
ly at the door of Dr. Wilson. His little work 
may be studied as a choice example of scientific 
literature. 

We have often objected to the extended use of 
syubolical notation in elementary works ;—for the 
advanced student we never denied its advantages. 
Dr. Wilson has not employed his symbols indis- 
crminately:—he has given a very satisfactory ex- 
planation of their use,—and when he has employed 

em they are accompanied with sufficient expla- 
tations. But we could almost have desired that 
the Fe, 0, 3NO,, and the like, had been entirely 
omitted, —remembering the class into whose hands 
these educational books are expected to find their 
way. In the well-regulated laboratory the case is 

erent, 

Dr. Daubeny in 1831 offered himself as the ex- 
pounder of the Atomic Theory of Dr. Dalton :— 
> vn must ever be regarded as the starting point 
. modern chemical philosophy. The progress of 
inquiry has so largely extended the science, that 
-_ thought advisahle to publish a new treatise, 
Wuich should embrace the more enlarged features 


rous 








of the chemistry of the present day. We say, anew, 
treatise :— although this is called a second edition, 
it is really almost entirely re-written. It starts with 
an historical sketch of the opinions of the ancients 
on the constitution of matter ; and then propounds 
the views of Dalton,—examines the proofs ad- 
vanced in favour of atoms,—the laws regulating the 
combination betwixt the atoms of bodies,—and 
other matters connected with the physics of che- 
mistry. Those who are desirous of studying the 
ultimate constitution of matter will find much 
valuable information in this treatise by the Oxford 
Professor of Chemistry. 





PINE ARTS 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


Catalogue of Mr. L. H. Cottingham’s Museum of 
Medieval Art. Illustrated by Henry Shaw. 

AMONG catalogues, this is of the few that are likely 

to be preserved because of any merits in them- 

selves beyond their being records of titles. It is 

a carefully compiled description of very choice 

examples of different periods of ornamental Art,— 

accompanied by a number of wood:cuts of some of 
the objects most important to the antiquary and 
the architect. These are engraved with much 
neatness under Mr. Shaw’s guidance.—In his pre- 
face, Mr. Shaw expresses a hope that, as to foreign 
schools of ornamentation museums for study are 
attached, this collection may be purchased “ as 
an adjunct to the School of Design,”—or, better 
still, as “‘ the nucleus of a National and Medieval 

Museum.” Should such not be the case, it is to 

be sold by public auction in the month of April 

next. 

The Four Princesses. Engraved in Mezzotint, by 
T. Richards Jackson, from a picture by Winter- 
halter. 

THERE is much ability in the execution of this 

print by an artist of whose name we were pre- 

viously ignorant. He is evidently aw fait in what 
relates to the technique of his art :—and capable of 
accomplishing higher results when the means at 
his command shall be better. He has here had to 
deal with a work which, notwithstanding some 
good drawing and grouping, is deficient in any 
sound principles of effect. A print in the mezzo- 
tint-style,—dependent for its success on its similarity 
to the style of a picture, the process being a species 
of painting with the scraper, unlike the process 
of line engraving, where difference of treatment 
may be substituted for simplicity of effect—must 
suffer from spottiness in the original. The print 
is, nevertheless, an agreeable presentment of the 
four royal children. 

Bell of St. Patrick. 

FivE chromo-lithographic drawings put us here in 

possession of the physiognomy—so to speak —of an 

Irish ecclesiastical Bell, supposed to have be- 

longed to St. Patrick,—and of the several sides of 

the jewelled shrine in which it is preserved. 

These areaccompanied by an historical and illustra- 

tive description in the true spirit of antiquarian 

research. Though in itself this tintinabulary 
instrument is of the most primitive and not of the 
most elegant shape, the Saint’s taste is favourably 
attested by the shrine, in which it has been kept. 

—The whole is an interesting record of one of the 

most ancient, curious and valuable relics of Irish 

antiquity in existence. 

The Guards and the Line. By Lieut.-Col. Hort. 
Illustrated by Alfred Crowquill. 

AN amusing publication, setting forth the inequali- 

ties of fortune in military life. The contrast 

between the soldier who figures only on parade or 
in pageant, and him who in arms, in camp, or in 
quarters has to do the active business of the ser- 
vice, is presented in the several persons of the 

Guardsman and the officer of the Line. The in- 

tentions of the writer are well and humorously 

seconded by the artist. 

Tears. Mlustrated with Fifteen Designs. By Jessie 
Macleod. 

HERE we have another example of the powers of 

our countrywomen in the employment of the 

pencil, We must say, however, that the execu- 





tion of these subjects is greatly better than the 
design :—which is sentimental of the most common- 
place kind. The “tears” of the various passions 
are a very sickly form of their presentment, so far 
as titles are concerned. But the characters drawn, 
ranging from youth to age, are delicately traced. 
A very happy pose and expression are given to 
weeping Memory. The statuesque character of 
the lady who dispenses alms in the Zear of Charity 
isgood. The Tear of Disappointment is one of the 
best performances in the book. From the window 
ofhis chamber, a student beholds the honours paid 
to his successful rival, who is carried in triumph 
across the court-yard of his college by his fellow- 
scholars. The Tear of Pride does not tell its story 
so well :—neither does The Tear of Grief. Of the 
Tear of Jealousy, though wanting in truthful pro- 
portion—the figure being too tall—the design is of 
great ability. Zhe Tear of Remorse is well conceived 
—as regards the expression both of action and of 
feature. The other tears must be left to wee 
their own morals :—butwe would fain see so muc 
ability better employed. 





Five-Art Gossip.—We see it stated in our 
daily contemporaries that a destination has at 
length been found for the Marble Arch. From 
time to time we have alluded in our columns 
to various suggestions for stowing away this 
beautiful and for London unique bit of archi- 
tectural decoration, but without definitely advo- 
cating any one of the particular proposals. We 
must, however, say that the site said to have been 
fixed on by the Commissioners of Woodsand Forests 
is very far from being the best in an architectural 
point of view. The arch is destined, we believe, 
to form the entrance into Hyde Park from Oxford 
Street, at Cumberland Gate. 

The number of works sent in to the annual Ex- 
hibition of Modern Art in Paris has been so great, 
that the difficulties of the Admission Jury and of 
the Hanging Committee have necessitated a further 
delay in the opening. On Monday last, however, 
the public had at length access to this much talked 
of Exhibition. 

We may string together a few notes from Rome 
in one paragraph. The art-city is rapidly filling 
with visitors. The native nobles have again opened 
their fine old palaces for weekly receptions. The 
arts generally are said to be flourishing,—and the 
coming season promises to be one of unusual activity. 
Herr Wolff, the German sculptor, has finished a 
grand emblematical figure of Paris, of which re- 
port speaks in terms of high praise. The four 
statues of the same artist personifying the Seasons 
have been purchased by an Englishman. Mr. Gib- 
son is commencing his statue of Sir Robert Peel ; 
and a Victoria enthroned between Justice and 
Clemency—a group intended to be placed in the 
House of Lords. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Serenata. The Sleeper Awakened. Written by 
John Oxenford, composed by G. A. Macfarren, 
Cramer, Beale & Co.—We avail ourselves of the 
publication of this Serenata to offer a remark or 
two which it would have been arrogant to put 
forth on the strength of a first hearing. —That 
‘The Sleeper Awakened’ is something more than 
a clever production we cordially assert ; that it is 
a work destined to make a mark on its time 
(which also means being remembered in times to 
come) we cannot admit. With all his facility, 
constructive power, and occasional felicity of 
phrase, Mr. Macfarren is as far from a style of 
his own as ever. His ballads are not English 
ballads. Hisairsare Italian. Hischorusesare Italian 
or German. There is a touch of almost every 
successful modern foreign composer in this Operetta: 
and these touches are not fused together so as to 
make up a manner complete in its eclecticism. 
Thus, the opening chorus, ‘Applaud him,’ is of 
the lightest Opera Comique quality,—the chorus of 
‘Slaves, Hush, hush!’ isaclose copy of the opening 
chorus in ‘Oberon.’ Zulcika’s Rondo ‘Gone, gone! 
he’s gone !’ is a bravura in the Mercadante fashion ; 
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its brilliant rowlades and its distressful words 
making up one of those instances of sound running 
counter to sense on the strength of which the 
Italian school of expression has been so heartily 
abused by classical critics. Nor did Donizetti ever 
throw off anything more conventional than the slow 
movement and stretto of the duett No. 10. In the 
Oriental music and the ballet music, however, we 
come nearer to an original manner:—and we parti- 
cularly like the opening to the trio No. 4, which is 
naif, large and dramatic. The ballads are somewhat 
hybrid: no colour of character having been at- 
tempted in them. The Caliph, Zuleika and Hassan 
are all sentimental according to receipt. Since none 
of the melodies savour of the East, we may be justi- 
fied in asking why all are so steadily wn-English. 
It is almost needless further to note how a chance 
of permanent acceptance has been thrown away 
by writing the principal part for an exceptional 
voice. But the work is pretty sure to be called for, 


should the English ever again possess a musical 
theatre ; and if nicely sung and acted it is as 


certain to command a place of esteem, though not 
a lasting success. 





Droury Lane.—‘The Love Chase’ was performed 
on Saturday: on which occasion we have to record 
Mr. Walter Lacy’s return to the boards. This is 
an event to be mentioned with satisfaction,—that 
performer being one of the few representatives of 
the Gentleman that we now have on the stage. 
His artistic instincts were always clear, — and 
during his retirement he seems to have studied 
with advantage. The character of Wildrake was 
a new one to him :—and in it he contrived to hit 
with much felicity the blended points of the rustic 
and the gentleman. Mrs. Nisbett has also re- 
turned to this theatre ; and appeared, as usual, in 
Constance, which she acted with great brilliancy 
and effect. Mrs. Parker undertook Widow Green ; 
and, though we cannot forget old associations in a 
character like this, justified the promise which our 
former acquaintance with her acting had given. 

On Monday the tragedy of ‘ Hamlet’ was per- 
formed :—on which occasion Mrs. Lacy, also re- 
appearing, undertook Ophelia. She acted the mad 
scenes with great power. Mr. Anderson’s //amlet 
is a careful reading of the part,—but wants impulse. 
On Tuesday the First Part of ‘Henry IV.’ was 
very well placed on the stage. The character of 
the Prince of Wales was enacted by Mr. Anderson 
with much genial aptitude. //otspur in the hands 
of Mr. Vandenhoff was a fine classic study. A 
Mr. Barratt appeared in Falstajf with considerable 
success. There is much promise in his acting ; and, 
judging from a first acquaintance, we are disposed 
to pronounce him a good comic performer. 


Surrey.— Mr. Shepherd has resorted to the 
French for a three-act melodrama suitable to a 
Christmas audience. It is entitled ‘The Countess 
of Tersen,’ and has been translated by Mr. C. 
O’Bryan. The heroine is a lady with two husbands: 
—the first supposed to be dead, but who re-appears 
on the scene a returned convict,—and, hypocriti- 
cally assuming the v. ae of an injured man, asserts 
what he calls his rights to her hand and property. 
Count Tersen (Mr. Montague), however, vindicates 
the lady’s honour ; and his uncle, Major de Goltz, 
(Mr. Bruce Norton) recognizes Jsodore Fritz (that 
is the convict’s name) as a deserter sentenced to 
death. The Count generously provides the means 
of escape for the wretched man ;—who, instead of 
being grateful, repays the boon by contriving with 
an accomplice the assassination of his benefactor. 
The plot is overheard by a wooden-legged, but 
sharp-witted old soldier, (Mr. Widdicomb), who, by 
a ruse, causes the fatal blow to be received by Fritz 
himself, instead of by the Count. The Cowzntess 
was very gracefully and intelligently played by 
Miss Cooper,—and Mr. Shepherd seemed to have 
in Isodore a part with which he was pleased. Mr. 
Mead was exactly fitted with a character in the part 
of the Countess’s father, —a blindoldman supported, 
without his knowledge, by a daughter whom he 
had discarded and cursed. A scene between them 
in which the Countess pleads for herself in the 
third person, —hoping to melt her inexorable parent 
into pronouncing her forgiveness, and so to prepare 





the way for revealing herself to him, —forms a 
powerful situation, to which both performers did 
much justice.—The piece was acted to a crowded 
house,—and received with favour. 





MusicaL anD Dramatic Gossip.—Those who 
are interested in first appearances are reminded 
that four compositions by M. Gounod will be per- 
formed at Mr. Hullah’s Monthly Concert on Wed- 
nesday the 15th of this month. 

Handel’s ‘Samson’ may, possibly, be the next 
Oratorio produced by the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

Herr Ernst is in England,—being engaged fora 
concert-giving tour in the provinces, in which he 
will be accompanied by Malle. Angri, Signor 
Salvator Tamburini, and M. Stockhausen.—We 
are glad to perceive that Herr Ernst has under- 
taken again to lead the Beethoven Quartetts. 

The close of the Nationul Concerts is merely 
adverted to as having richly justified our past 
comments. Mr. Loder’s Serenata, Mendelssohn’s 
‘Walpurgis Night,’ Rossini’s ‘Stabat,’ and Mr. 
Balfe’s benefit have been announced and re- 
announced with a solemnity and circumstance 
which become almost farcical when it is added 
that not one event advertised came to pags. 

Our daily contemporaries have announced as 
among the last losses of last year the death of that 
painstaking singer, Mr. W. Seguin. 

We are requested to state that Miss Catherine 
Hayes does not intend to go to America till 
next autumn, and that she will sing during the 
coming season in London. Since the terms in 
which our announcement was made seem to have 
been displeasing to the writer who has forwarded 
this additional information,—we will enable him to 
set matters to rights by quoting literally his own 
words,— 

What attraction “ an Arcadia full of serenaders and lord 

mayors” may have for other people as you state, her friends 
are very sensible such things have none for Miss Hayes, and 
would expect of the Atheneum a little more circumspection 
when writing. 
A word or two may be added concerning another 
matter :—the increasing dearth of English soprant 
competent to take first-class occupation at our fes- 
tivals, London Oratorios, &c. &c. This departure 
of Miss Hayes (which is the inevitable conse- 
quence of her constancy to the limited repertory of 
modern Italian opera) and the absence of Miss L. 
Pyne limit choice to Miss Birch and to Mrs. Sims 
Reeves.—Perhaps Madame Clara Novello, who is 
now singing at Lisbon, would do well to return to 
her native country ; since on the stage she is but 
moderately successful, whereas in an orchestra she 
would be most welcome.—We are told that a 
Lady from the north of England, with a very 
fine soprano voice, is at present studying with Sir 
George Smart. 

It is said that Messrs. Bunn and Balfe have com- 
pleted a new opera, with an eye to Drury Lane 
becoming a musical theatre, and falling under the 
former gentleman’s management. 

After many years of ultra-montahe practice, 
Signor Ivanoff has re-appeared at the Italian 
Opera of Paris. In the Jowrnal des Débats, M. 
Delécluze commends him as singing with increased 
power of voice, and with increase, too, of art. It 
is difficult to make out by the collation and balanc- 
ing of criticisms whether Signor Colini, the new 
baritone, has succeeded or not.—Zhe Dramatic and 
Musical Review reports that a new Opera, by M. 
Thalberg, will be brought out at Her Majesty's 
Theatre by Mr. Lumley early in the season. 

The Gazette Musicale announces that MM. 
Halévy and Scribe’s newest opera, ‘La Dame de 
Pique,’ is a success for author, singers, and com- 
poser. The latter is said to have entirely modified 


his style to suit the locality where the scene of his 
drama is laid,—which is Russia. 

At a concert at Diisseldorf, a ‘Requiem for 
Mignon,’ by Herr Schumann, has recently been 


performed. Like the same composer’s ‘ Kreiss- 
leriana,’ this is a work which cannot be intended 
to travel beyond the borders of modern fantastic 
Germany; whereas real music, such as the Mozarts, 
Beethovens, Rossinis, Mendelssohns have pro- 
duced, is the property of every country,—not of 


one alone.—Mr. Hamilton Braham who, it was | 





has come out there as a baritone singer, and ; 
about to appear as Leporello in‘ Don Juan’ * 

A letter from Herr Dessauer js in Pay; 
tioning that an opera by him, ‘ Paquita,’ ig 
to be produced—we apprehend at Vienna. I 
be only Herr Dessauer’s own whimsical will om 
work as other men do, which has postponed hin, M 
pearance tillnow. Much is it to be wished that _ 
may be the commencement of a period of tty 
as long-drawn as his period of dreaming has bo 
since there are few writers who could do the w 
of singers better service than Herr Dessauer = 
‘Ouvrez’ is as incomparable among boleros me bis 
‘Earl’s Daughter’ is among English ballads 

A recent number of the Gazette Musicale mention 
a Mdlle. Drusilla Mugnani as an Italian songstres 
from whom much is to be expected. —At Dresdea, 
a Mdlle. Emmi de Grua has been making he 
début, the same journals assures us, with bri 
success.—There is no lack of these good beg; 
nings ; the want of sequel being vexatious} eu 
phasized by such facts as the triumphs of Pasty 
and of Persiani after inauspicious commencemen, 
—What, by the way, has become of Malle 
Cruvelli, with her great natural powers and stage 
adaptability ? 

The Morning Post states that a new Opera, com. 
posed by M. Strakosoh, in which Malle. Pani 
will take the principal part,—is about to be pre 
duced at New York. 

Another of the French actors who taught te 
present generation to appreciate the finish ayj 
nature of French acting is gone in M. Perle 
Owing to his wretched health—and also, unless we 
are deceived, to some official quarrel with th 
theatrical managements of Paris—it is many year 
since this exquisite artist has been seen in his ow 
capital. Only five or six seasons, however, haye 
elapsed since his performances at Mr. Mitchells 
theatre last presented him to the Londoners, His 
versatility ‘was admirable. While he had sufficient 
classical elegance and intellectual vigour worthi 
to fill the leading parts in Molitre’s plays, he had 
whim, “«.ve, and mirth enough to give its utmot 
point to the slighter vaudeville couplet,—to repr. 
sent with all her airs and graces the opera-Cynthia 
of the hour or to mimic the melancholy and prudish 
grimaces of the Anglaise pour rire. Asolemn funerd 
service was performed for M. Perlet in the Churh 
ot Notre Dame de Lorette; at which the eulogy 
customary in France on such occasions was spoken 
by M. Samson, of the Thédtre Francais. 

A one-act trifle by M. Emile Augier, ‘Le Jouew 
de Flite,’ has just been successfully produced at 
the Thédtre Francais; the part of the heroin 
having been well played, it is said, by Male 
Nathalie.—Before many days are over we should 
have news of Madame Dudevant’s new drama, 
‘ Claudie.’ 

The daily papers report the death of Mr. David 
Webster Osbaldiston, who has held the reins o 
management at various London theatres,—and a 
the time of his decease was lessee of the Victoria 
The Manchester Examiner and Times says, Mt. 
Osbaldiston was a native of that city, and 
brought up in a Manchester warehouse,—tis 
friends being manufacturers of calicoes, fustians, be. 
His taste for theatricals led him to join an amaterr 
performance at the old Theatre Royal there, fr 
the benefit of the city’s charitable institutions:- 
and the success of that night prompted him tos 
player’s life for the future. 

The taste for private theatricals appears to be 
spreading among all classes of the community. 
The example of Windsor Castle has excited dre 
matic emulation not only in the old baronial hall 
of Knebworth and Woburn Abbey, but in quit 
ters which aregenerally supposed to lie too remote 
to be acted on by any such influence. The curious 
may find matter of speculation in the circumstant 
of a private theatrical exhibition—including play, 
players, chorus and supernumeraries — having 
been got up this Christmas time in the active 
but obscure iittle manufacturing town of Hyde! 
Where is Hyde ?—we imagine the reader -_ 
The stranger will look for it in vain on Bradshaw’ 
map of England. In itself, it is a low ren 
gular and dirty little town, full of factories 
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i ulation. It is just the kind of 
ane an mm traveller might heave a sigh 
heavy reign of King Cotton, and pass 
: thanking his stars that his lot is not 
eo Yet, even in Hyde, it seems, there is 
aut 7 taste, intellect and leisure as may go to 
oe josition and representation of a new tra- 
the ooh music and other needful accompani- 
si chronicle the fact as we find it reported 
— local journals,—that is, in neighbouring 
~ for Hyde is far removed from the honour 
—_ a press of its own,—but, of course, with- 
. ressing our opinion as to the literary work 
, aod except so far as to say that it appears to 
Petit in thought and to expound a popular 
snd proper moral. 
SSS 

; MISCELLANEA 

The New House of Commons.—During the recess 
he workmen have been actively engaged in con- 
gmeting & permanent roof to the new House of 
Commons. Our readers will remember that when 
thenew house was first occupied by members, neither 
he members nor the reporters could hear distinctly 
iat was said; and in consequence Mr. Barry con- 
gmeted several temporary roofs to overcome the 
dificulty,—the last of which was found to answer 
very well. Before the prorogation of Parliament 
Yr. Barry had determined, as we were informed, 
on making a permanent roof after the temporary 
nodel which had been found to answer :—and that 

ent roof is now almost finished. It rises 
fom the middle of the windows with a high pitch 
tonearly the height which the first permanent roof 
ms; and presents a light and elegant appearance, 
in perfect keeping with the other portions of the 
building —On each side of the house new galleries 
ad division lobbies are being prepared; and a hand- 
me and elegant waiting-room is in course of being 
fitted up in the cloisters—The new house is 
permanently to be taken possession of when the 
House meets after the Easter recess:—and will, we 
believe, be found to answer satisfactorily.—Several 
important alterations are being made in the ap- 
ches to the house; which, when finished, will 
contribute to the comfort and convenience of members, 
and give a pleasing and finished appearance to the 
Commons portion of the New Palace.—Globe. 

Old Drury.—The King’s Theatre (the stage on 
which Nell Gwyn performed), or “The Theatre’’ 
ait was commonly called, stood in Drury Lane, on 
the site of the present building, and was the first 
theatre, as the present is the fourth, erected on the 
site, It was small, with few pretensions to architec- 
tural beauty, and was first opened on the 8th of 
April, 1663, when Nell was a girl of thirteen. The 
diief entrance was in Little Russell Street, not as 


a 





tow in Brydges Street. The stage was lighted with 


vax candles, on brass censers or cressets. The pit 
lay open to the weather for the sake of light; but 
vas subsequently covered in with a glazed cupola, 
which however only imperfectly protected the 
audience, so that in stormy weather the house was 
thrown into disorder, and the people in the pit were 
fin to rise_Mr. Cunningham’s ‘Story of Nell 
Guyn’ in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

Book Post.—Portsmouth, December 31.—In your journal 
of Saturday last you refer to the spirited exertions of M. 
Vattemare to promote international exchanges of works of 
wi,science and literature. Gentlemen such as M. Vattemare 
ae very uncommon; few of those who possess the means 
having sufficient enthusiasm for learning to devote them- 
tlves to purposes like that of his journey. We must, 
therefore, look for other ways of effecting the object in 
vew. One method which I proposed some months since, 
Sat present under consideration by the Postmaster- 
General namely, the establishment of an international 
book post. It is already in operation as a domestic arrange- 
Dent in this country, in Prussia, and in the United States; 
indnothing more is required than for these three countries to 
join in establishing a foreign book post,—when other civil- 
ed nations will imitate the example. With an arrangement 
ie thi, one great difficulty in the way of a literary alliance 

all nations would be removed ; learned Societies would 
tichange their Memoirs and publications at a trifling cost ; 

‘ign authors could send their works for presentation or 
fwiew with facility ; and one of the great barriers to peace 
oan be broken down in the more intimate acquaintance 

t we should be able to cultivate with our neighbours, 

Iam, &c. Joun J. Lagg. 

Musical Instruments for the Great Exhibition. — 
vcs understand that metropolitan musical instru- 
The will occupy about 3,400 feet at the Exhibition. 

‘re will be various specimens of organs from the 








various London builders:—among the rest there will 
be one gigantic church organ, containing upwards 
of eighty stops, with an independent pedal organ 
upon the largest scale. The cost of this instrument 
will be several thousand pounds. There will be an 
interesting instrument, designed by Col. P. Thompson, 

-P.,—an enharmonic organ—the object of which 
is, by minute subdivision of the scale, to attain a 
perfect intonation. The Colonel will also exhibit 
an enharmonic guitar, the design of which is some- 
what similar. No class of musical instruments will, 
we believe, be unrepresented.— Exhibition Express. 

Curious Custom.—The Notes and Queries gives 
an account of a “ curious custom” said to exist in a 
remote English county. —“ In 1833 the late Record 
Commissioners issued circular questions to the muni- 
cipal corporations of England and Wales, requesting 
various information; among such questions was the 
following :—‘ Do any remarkable customs prevail, 
or have any remarkable customs prevailed within 
memory, in relation to the ceremonies accompanying 
the choice of corporate officers, annual processions, 
feasts, &c., not noticed in the printed histories or 
accounts of your borough ? Describe them, if there 
be such.” — To this question the borough of 
Chippenham, Wilts, replied as follows: — “The 
Corporation dine together twice a year, and pay for 
it themselves.” 

The Gold Regions of America.—The Placer Times 
publishes the following statistics of the yield of the 
mining regions :—“ The estimates which we give 
include the mining regions from Feather River, upon 
the north, to the Cosumnees, upon the south, which 
contains, at the least, two-thirds of all the miners 
employed in the country. The mining region upon 
Feather River commences below the foot-hills of 
the mountains, some 30 miles from Marysville, and 
extends back upon the mountains for something like 
80 miles. There are probably not less than 9,000 
persons at work upon this river. The most produc- 
tive portions the past season have been in the foot- 
hills and upon the south fork of the river. It is 
the general impression that the sum averaged by 
miners upon this river has been about 6dols. per 
day to the man. This, allowing twenty-four working 
days to the month, would give, for five months, as 
much, probably, as most of the miners will labour 
during the mining season, for each miner 120 dols. 
per month, and 600 dols. for the five months, pro- 
ducing an aggregate of 5,400,000 dols. The Yuba, 
with its tributaries, Deer-creek, Gold-run, &c., has a 
population of about 30,000. The mines in this region 
have, in many instances, paid more than those of 
any other portion of California; but there has been a 
large number who have succeeded but poorly, which 
has reduced the average to each man to something 
less than that upon Feather River. Upon this 
stream we believe the average has not been over 
4 dols, to each person employed. This would give for 
the total amount of gold dust taken out in five months 
14,400,000 dols. Bear River, the next stream upon 
the south, contains probably a population of 3,000. 
This stream, although no very large amounts have 
been realized by persons,has produced a fair average, 
say 4 dols. to each miner, which will give in the aggre- 
gate 1,440,000 dols, The American River, we presume, 
contains a population of 16,000, distributed on its 
tributaries as follows :—5,000 upon the North Fork; 
5,000 upon the Middle Fork; and 6,000 upon the 
South Fork, which at 5dols, as the average, would 
produce as above, in five months, 9,000,000 dols. 
This would give, in the aggregate, for Feather, Yuba, 
Bear, and American Rivers, together with their 
tributaries, the sum of 30,240,000 dols. as the pro- 
duct of the labour of 57,000 persons. This sum, we 
believe, is as near an average of the produce of the 
mines upon the rivers named for the past five months 
as can well be ascertained at the present time. We 
have in our estimate taken but a portion of the mining 
region of California, as our readers will see, but we 
presume the quantity of gold dust taken from these 
streams, or from their immediate neighbourhoods, 
constitutes at least two-thirds of all the gold taken 
from the mines of California.” 





To CorresronpEeNts.—T. 8. B.—G. S.—In Memoriam— 
P. L. T.—A Subscriber—R. M.—Fair Play—received. 





Erratum.—P. 1381, col. 1, 1. 72, for ‘Senior Wrangler of 
his College” read of his University. 
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LITERATURE. 


Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 


and ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY. Several 
hundred Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo. (3,700 pages), 5. 15s. 6d. 


Dr. W. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 


and ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. Several hundred [lustra- 
tions. 1 large vol. Svo. (1,300 pages), 2. 2s, 


A Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
GEOGRAPHY. By various Writers. Edited by Dr. W. 
SMITH, Editor of the * Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities.’ In 1 vol. with Coins, P of Cities, &c. 

(Jn preparation. 

Niebuhr’s History of Rome. 3 vols. 


8vo. 2. 1Us, td. 


Niebuhr’s Lectures on Roman His- 


TORY. By Dr. SCHMITZ. 3 vols. Svo. 1. 4s. (The only 
complete Edition.) 


Dr. Schmitz’s History of Rome. 


Edition. 12mo, 7s. 6d. 


New 


Dr. R. G. Latham on the English 


LANGUAGE. Third Edition, Svo. 158. 


Dr. R. G. Latham’s English Grammar. 


Fifth Edition, 12mo. 4s, 6d. 


Rev. W. Linwood’s Lexicon to Aischy- 
LUS. Second Edition, Svo. 128. 


Professor De Morgan’s Formal Logic. 


8vo. 128, 
Chronological Tables of Greek and 


ROMAN HISTORY. 8vo. 58. 6d. 


Classical Museum. 
4l. 178. 6d. 


Hemming’s First Book of Plane Tri- 


GONOMETRY. 12mo. (Just ready. 
Griesbach’s Pocket Greek Testament. 


Feap. 8vo. 6s, 6d. ; morocco, 128. 6d. 


Hurwitz’s Hebrew,Grammar. Fourth 
Edition. 8vo, 138. 


7 vols. 8vo. 


Young’s Lectures on Natural Philo- 
SOPHY. Edited by Prof. KELLAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 4s, 


Hodgson’s Mythology for Versifica- 

TION. Fourth Edition, 12mo. 3s, 
KEY to ditto, 7s. 

Hodgson’s Select Portions of Sacred 

HISTORY. Third Edition, 12mo. 3s. 6d. 
KEY to ditto, 10s. 6d. 

Hodgson’s Sacred Lyrics. 
68. Gd. KEY to ditto, 128, 

Moore’s Principles and Practice of 
PERSPECTIVE. &vo. Text and Plates, 8s. 6d. 

Dr. W. Smith’s Tacitus, Germania, 


AGRICOLA, and Book I. of the ANNALS. English Notes. 
i2mo. Second Edition, 5s. 


12mo. 


Allen’s New Latin Delectus. Third 


Edition , 12mo. 4s. 


Allen’s New Greek Delectus. 
Edition, 12mo, 48. 


Robson’s Latin Exercises. 
Edition, 12mo. 6s. 6d. 


Robson’s First Latin Reading Lessons. 


12mo, 28. 6d. 
Professor Potter’s Treatise on Optics. 


Part II. S8vo, 12s, 6d. (Ready. 
*x* Part I. 8vo. 98, 6d. 


Professor Potter’s Mechanics. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 88. 6d. 


Tables of Logarithms, Common and 
TRIGONOMETRICAL, to Five Places. Feap. 8vo. 38. 


Professor Merlet’s French Grammar. 
12mo. bound, 5s. 6d. KEY, 38. 6d. 


Professor Merlet’s Traducteur. 12mo. 
bound, 5s. 6d. 


Third 


Second 


*,* The above, with other EDUCATIONAL WORKS, will 
be found described in T., W. & M.’s DESCRIP- 
TIVE CATALOGUE, which will be sent by post 
(free) to any one writing for it. 


London: TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 28, Upper 
Gower-street, and 27, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 
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LITERAL TRANSLATION of the 
EPISTLES of PAUL the APOSTLE to the THESSA- 
LONIANS, TIMOTHY, TITUS, and PHILEMON, on Definite 
Rules of Translation, and an English Version of the same, as ulso 
of the Epistics to the Galatians, Ephesians, Philippians and 
Colossians. By HERMAN HEINFETTEKR, Author of * Rules for 
certaining the Sense conveyed in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
Cradock & Co. 48, Paternoster-row. Price 38. 6 





Now ready, x 
HE WEATHER and WIND, calculated on 
d Scientific Principles, for the twelfth year, in the OMBRO- 
LOGICAL ALMANAC for 1851. By PETER LEGH, Esq. M.A. 
F.RAS, &e., which had 80 out of 1,139 facts right in 1819, and 


q mut t ides of all the Planets to make it more 
perfect. Price ls. 





Walker, 196, Strand. 


HORACE SMITH’S POETICAL WORKS. 
1 vol. with a Portrait, feap. Svo. cloth, reduced to 68.; cloth, 


elegant, gilt edges, 72. 
HE POETIC: 





6d. 
AL WORKS of HORACE 
SMITH. One of the Authors of * Rejected Addresses.’ Now 
tirst collected. 
London: William Tegg & Co. £5. Queen-street, Cheapside. 


TOE NEW MERCANTILE MARINE ACT, 
Next week, in feap. Bvo, cloth lettered, _ e 
HE SCALE of MEDICINES with which 
Merchant Vessels are to be furnished by command of the 
Privy Council for Trade, with Observations on the means of pre- 
serving the Health and increasing the Comfort of Merchant Sea- | 
men: also, Directions for the use of the Medicines, and for the 
Treatment of various Accidents and Diseases. 
By T. SPENCER WELLS, F.R.C.S., 
Surgeon Royal Navy. 
London: Wm. §. Orr & Co. Amen-corner, 











NOTICE. 
MR. SHOBERL'S 


NEW WORKS FOR JANUARY. 


TI\HE EVE of the DELUGE. By the Hon. | 
and Rev. H. W. VILLIERS STUART. Post 8vo. (In a 
few days.) 

2. The WIFE'S SISTER ; or, the Forbidden 
Marriage. 3 vols. By Mrs. HUBBACK (Niece of the celebrated 
Miss Austen). (Immediately.) 

Now ready at all the Libraries, 

3. LIEUT. HENDERSON’S EXCURSIONS 
and ADVENTURES in NEW SOUTH WALES. 2 vols. 
Plates, 21s. 

4. The BARON PROCHAZKA’S REVELA- 


TIONS of HUNGARY. 10s. 6d. bound, with Portrait of the 
Emperor of Austria. 





5. A NEW and REVISED EDITION of 
MR. SHILLINGLAW’S NARRATIVE of ARCTIC DISCO- 
—" With Portrait of Sir J. Franklin, and Maps. 1vs. 6d. 
ound, 


6. DR. BERNCASTLE’S VOYAGE to 
CHINA. 2 vols, 218, bound. 


7. CAPT. ALBERT HERVEY’S TEN 
YEARS in INDIA. 3 vols. 

8 RYAN’S ADVENTURES in CALIFOR- 
NIA, 2 vols. 23 Plates, 


9, SIRR’S CEYLON and the CINGALESE. 


2 vols. Plates. 


10. CAPT. REID'S RIFLE RANGERS. 


2 vols. Plates, 21s. 


i} 





11, NAPIER’S SOUTHERN AFRICA. 2 


vols. small 8vo, with Plates. 


12. FOURTH EDITION of SCENES of 
the CIVIL WAR in HUNGARY. 7s. 6d. bound. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 
*y* Orders received by all Booksellers. 


+, 1 S¥o. cloth lettered, price 7s. 
ERMONS Selected from Various Sources, and 


arranged for Domestic Use. 
London: Wm. H. Allen & Co. 7, Leadenha!l-street. 


DOWERS’ GENERAL AND SCHOOL ATLASES. 

The attention of Teachers is especially called to the following 
Atlases, which will be found, in fulness of detail, correctness, 
and neatness of execution, to surpass, while in prices they are 
much below, any similar publications. The whole of the Maps 
have been carefully revised and corrected to the present time by 

. Petearmany, Esq. P.ELG.S. For general convenience, the 
Maps have been divided iuto Books suitable for the different 
Classes in Schools and Colleges, each of which are furnished with 
copious Consulting Indexes. 





Price 1. 1a. half-bound and coloured. 
A Library Edition, highly coloured and iuterleaved, 12 58, half- 
bound russia, 
I OWERS’ GENERAL ATLAS of MODERN 
AY GEOGRAPHY. Compiled from the latest and best Autho- 
rities. With a Copious Consulting Index, with the Latitude and 
Longitude. 


Price 122. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
TOWERS’ SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY. Ccntaining Forty Maps and a copious 


Consulting Index. 
Pri — 
I OWERS' MINOR ATLAS. Containing 

Twenty-six Maps. Selected as giving the best General 
View of the Universe. With an extensive Index. 


ce 78. 6d. coloured, half-bound, roan, 
oa 


Price 58. coloured ;-or 48. plain. half-bound, roan, | 
OWERS’ SHORT ATLAS. Containing a 
: Series of Maps, calculated fr the Use of Younger Pupils, 
with a Consulting Index. 
Selected by the National Board of Education for Ireland, and 
extensively used in the Schools established by the Boar 
___ London ; Wm. §. Orr & Co, Amen-corner. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
Tue GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 
(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY,) 
Of Saturday, December 23, contains Articles on 


Allotments | Mammalia, by White 
Amherstia nobilis at Ealing) Mechi’s (Mr.) lecture 
‘ar Moutan gardens, Chinese 
Birds, British song, by Mr.) Munro's (Mr.) testimonial 
Kidd, Hammersmith 


Oats, culture of 
Caledonian Hort. Societ; | Oat-bruising 
Calendar, Horticultur: Oil, nut 
Cattle, to feed 
Chaff-cutting and Oat-bruising 
Chinese Moutan gardens | Plants, effect of cold on 
Cold, effect of, on plants | Siikworms, rearing of in En- 
Cucumbers, cut, to keep, by Mr. 








Pears, espalier v. standard 
Phaius grandifolius 


glan 
Smithfield Club, extract from 


Stilwell ib, € 
Engraving, new mode of, by Dr.|_ Lord Lardwicke’s speech at 
Branson |Temperature of Chiswick v. 


Epiphyllum truncatum, &c. | Heolkham 
Farm implements and the Ex-' Timber, rate of formation of 
hibition of 1851 Traveller, notes of a 
‘ilters, water | Trees, age 0 
Food for cattle Trees, rate of growth in 
Fruit-room | Villa and suburban gardening 
Gardening, villa and suburban | Vines, culture of, by Mr, Cul- 
Glasgow Botanical Institution | verwe “ 
Grass seeds for lawns, by Mr.| Vine borders, making and con- 
<emp |__ereting, by Mr. Loader 
Gutta percha piping | Vine pillars, by Mr ee 
Highland Society: Substances Voices from the Woodland, by 
which can most profitably! Mary Roberts 
employed as auxiliary for) Water filters 
turnips, in fattening cattle | Water pipes 
Labourers, agricultural | Wells, filters for 
awns, Grasses for, by Mr.) Wood, worm eaten. 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle and Agricultural 
Gazette contains, in addition to the above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, Sinithfield, and Liverpool prices, with returns from 
the Potato, Hop, Hay, Coal, Timber, Bark, and Seed Markets, 
and a complete Newspaper, with a condensed account of all the trans- 
actions of the week. 


ORDER of any Newsvender.—-OFPICE for Advertise 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 





KUGLER’S HISTORY OF PAINTING. 





This day, Second Edition, thoroughly revised, and illustrated, 2 vols. post Svo. 24s. . 


THE SCHOOLS OF PAINTING IN ITALY. 


‘Translated from the German. 


By A LADY. 


Edited, with Notes, by SIR CHARLES L, EASTLAKE, P.R.A. 


With upwards of 100 Illustrations from the Works of the Old Masters ; drawn on Wood by Gzonce ScuAnr, Jun. ; 
engraved by Tuompson and WILLIAMS. 


Joun Murray, 


Albemarle - street. 








Just published, considerably enlarged, price 5s. Gd., the Third Edition of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.LS. F.GS. 


Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to the Horticultural Society of 


London, Lecturer on Chemistry in the Hon. E. L Co.’s Military Seminary at Addiscombe, &c. 


&e. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

“In accordance with numerous suggestions, very considerable additions have been made to this little book in pre- 
paring it for a new edition,—several important practical matters, not treated of in any former editions, having been 
introduced. Brief descriptions of the more important of the domestic arts, such as Wine and Vinegar Making, Brewing, 
the Manufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese-making, Cookery, &c., have been added, together with some account of the 
Scientific Principles involved in those arts. Numerous recent analyses of agricultural crops have likewise been given, and 


the whole has been carefully revised and corrected, 


Published by J. Marrnews, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London, 
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an + Lately published, . 
KS OF AMUSEMENT AND INSTRY 
YOUNG PEOPLE, °™ON For 

Suitable for the use of Schools and Private Families, 


——+>- 









Now! 













Tn crown 8vo. cloth, with Nine Engravi i 
‘DES, pri 

LITTLE HERBERT'S” MIDSUitan, 

HOLIDAYS and their AMUSEMENTs.- or, CON 
SATIONS on ORNITHOLOGY. By EMILY Ely Wek 
WILLEMENT, Authoress of * A Catechism of Pane well 
Conversations of Little Herbert and iis Mother re Thing’ 
With Illustrations by F. G. Sarceyr. on Zoology,’ ke, 

Contents:—I. Tue Returns rrow Scnoor— i 

thology. IT. Generan Seavercne oF ome. stk F 
Nest—Nests in general, and the Spots chosen by different eane® 






ption of Ori. 






Building and Breeding. IV. Tux Osrricu—T) rent Lirds for 
Frightful Bird of New Zealand, &e. V. ~ pe Dinornis, op 
the Falcon, and Owl Kinde. Vi AY Weer PRer—The Bag! 





ISIT TO % 
Domestic Poultry—Birds of the Bie kind. VIL Sexe yee 
Indian Present. - Tue CRANE KIND—More T reas; TRDS~The 
Museum. 1X. Watexrowt—The Visit to the Menagerie for the 
ration of the Holidays—The Return to School—Conchusiog 
“ Miss Willement has an easy and gracious way ; 
attention of little ones to her lessons on birds an raeting the 
stories, dialogues and anecdotes suited to their capacitinn Ly 
present little book deals with the subject of Birds: end wh The 
she lectures the young idea on the mysteries of the f, bem 
carries the imagination across the desert iu pursuit of the ane 
or — the mops yer side in search of the lordly eagle, the ete 
is all the same; the attention is kept up by variety and an 
aot — Di up dy Variety and apposite 
* We recommend the work to parents to put i 
their children, and to induce them attentively — =~ 
peruse it; but though written professedly for the 
merely of boys and os, * Little Herbert's Midsummer Holi 
will not be found altogether uninteresting by persons of mm; 4 
age, few of whom can read the volume without meeting he — 
there with a deal they did not know. It will p By wy 
that there is just enough of ornithology to do away with an pe 
as to the identification of the subjects under discussion—a, —_ 
too often disregarded in children’s books in those branches of k; 
ledge which are in any way connected with science, at the 4 
time we have none of the dry technical details which tate 
render scientific subjects uninteresting to extreme youth, The 
authoress has not only es A succinct and excellent history of 
the birds she mentions, but has conveyed many deeply interesti 
facts respecting their general habits.”"— Weekly Times, ang 
“* Little Herbert’s Midsummer Holidays’ is another of Mj 
Willement’s excellent works for children. " It consists of Conver 
sations on Ornithology, and under the heads—Return from Schad 
—General Structure of Birds—The Forsaken Nest—The Ostrich— 
Birds of Prey—A Visit to the Farm-Yard—Song Birds—The Crane 
kind—and Waterfowl, a variety of information relative to the 
winged inhabitants of the air and the denizens of the farm-yard is 
iven. Miss Willement’s style is familiar and pleasant, aud we 
ook on her three little volumes—*The Catechism of Familiar 
Things, * Conversations on Zoology,’ and * Conversations on Urni- 
thology’—as essential helps in the education of children.” 
Norfolk Chionice, 
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7 By the same Author, 
Price 1a. 6d. bound in cloth, with numerous Engrarings, 


ONVERSATIONS of LITTLE HERBERT 


and his MOTHER, on ZOOLOGY; or, 7 
MAMMALLA. a 

“Miss Willement has amply proved her ability as a practical 
educational writer, by the admirable ‘Catechism of Familiar 
Things, which has already become a text-book in schools. She is 
peculiarly happy in conveying a clear comprehension of her subject 
to the most youthful mind, in concise and simple descriptions. 
This is just the book that should be put into the hands of children, 
It will lead them at once to a love for the most attractive branch of 
human knowledge. There is a fine — feeling and beautiful 
moral tone which will render Miss Willement’s charming little 
book attractive to children of a larger growth than those for whom 
it is professedly written. We most cordially recommend it to the 
notice of parents and teachers ; and while on the subject, we cannot 
refrain from quoting the following brief but sensible remarks: 
‘I have observed that nothing pleases children so well a3 novelty 
in their books of study. In reading for exercise, it is a great 
encouragement where the matter is entertaining,—something 
they can illustrate for themselves, and apply tothe habits of every- 
day life, related in a style as nearly resembling that of conversa 
tion as is compatible with the rales of grammar and purity of 
diction. On this plan, then, have I written the little work now 
presented. I have not thought it needful either to measure the 
words into those of short and easy syllables, or seek the easiest 
terms in treating of the different subjects: considering that 
children must, at one time or another, learn both to pronounce 
and understand them, the sooner they are familiar with them 
better they will succeed in both.’ ”— Hood's Magazine. 

“This is one of those books which ought to be in every infant 
studio. Simple and correct.—qualities of essential importance, 
Illustration here again has done good service. In fact, this king 
of book would be useless without it.”"— Weekly Times, 

“This is a very delightful little book for young persons...... The 
language is usually simple, but correct and expressive: and occt- 
sionally the use of difficult words and technical terms is resorted 
to. for the purpose of exciting the emulation and curiosity of tie 
child. Explanations of such terms are given at the endof 
‘Conversation.’ The work is illustrated by some well-engraved 
woodcuts; and we think it forms a desirable addition to the school 
library.”—Norfolk Chronicle. 


V 


cove 
the Principal Natural Phenomena. For the Use of 
Private Families. Price 3s. 

“A useful contribution to the infant cause of Learning made 
Easy.”— Atheneum. 

“A compact and well-printed edition of a most useful book fer 
children ; and, indeed, a book of reference for all. i 

Jerrold’s piers eng A 

“A novel and very useful peculiarity of this Catechistic 
pendium is the insertion of the meaning of the most difficult words 
or terms occurring in each answer at the end of it...... T — 
without these derivative explanations, is copious, accurate, exp 2 
and well calculated to blend in the youthful mind ane 
which shall be impressive, with instruction that shall be perma 
nent.” —H ‘agazine. 

“ It contains descriptions—concise, but perfectly clear and - 
rate—of nearly five hundred articles in daily use among = o 
equally useful as a school book and a book of reference, - bey 4 
an adult may obtain essential and necessary information fro 

es.” — Norfolk Chronicle, = . 
"7 We confidentl recommend it hte all who are intrusted with the 
education of children.”—Jpswich Express. J 

“A mine of useful information. We recommend it to the atten: 

tion of parents and tutors.”— Essex Standa eS 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’ -00' 
** Orders received by all Booksellers 


























III. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF 
ILLEMENT’S CATECHISM of FAMI- 


LIAR THINGS, and the Events which led to their Dis 
and Improvement ; with a Short Explanation of umd 
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Now ready, 


8vo. cloth, Pre ERY 
M EMO is G, D.D. “ 
: London: E.T. Whittield, 2, Essex-street, Strand. 
NOTICE! 
Immediately, in 4 vols, Svo. 
A NEW SERIES OF THE 
LETTERS AND DESPATCHES OF 


RD CASTLEREAGH; 
0 Edited by his Brother, 
THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY. 
W. Shoberl, Publisher, Great Marlborough-street. 
sais rs should be given for this important Work 
fis ns rajer to prevent disappointment. 
TOURNAY ON BILLS 4 — 
his day is publish a, price 4s. 
PRACTICAL GUIDE to the LAW of 
BILLS of EXCHANGE and Promissory Notes. 
‘ use of Bankers, Merchants, Traders and others. 
forthe use OF STEWART TOURNAY, 
Solicitor. 
Groombridge and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 2) nD 


AMILIAR THINGS. 

A Crelopsedia of Entertaining Knowledge. Illustrated with 

Wood Evgravings. No. I. price 2d. contains: 

Bo0kK—Its Origin and History, Printing, Type, Paper, Book- 
8 fe, with a concise account of all the processes throug 
xy pon before it assumes the shape in which we have it. 

|, NEEDLE—Its Hist ry and Manufacture, with A lot 
satry and Berlin Wool Workers. . ee . 

j vr CoP OF TEA Part I.— Tea, its Origin, History, Che- 
Oe commercial Value,and Social 1 onthe I 


. 536, 
je WILLIAM 
CHANNIN 





of 








ae eea, Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. and all Booksellers. 
In 1 vel. handsome green cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
LLINGHAM’S POEMS. 
4 * Byen the Dedication of Mr. Allingham’s book must not 
jer us from saying (for it is to the writer of this notice) that a 
‘re genuine young Poet, or one more certain of fame, has not 
are gevven in these poetical days, He has all the qualities of 
Pr ellows combined in his single person, and in a very high degree, 
shought, feeling, music, fancy, imagination, expression, nay, wit 
humour to boot; and is an ardent friend, withal, of progres- 
a, and full of the mest brotherly ales. May Heaven speed 
i the good of the world. 
a for his own good and for the Gh Hunt's Journal, Dee. 7th. 
London: Chapman & Hall. 


NEW HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS. 


ALES FROM CATLAND ; written for Little 
| Kittens. By AN OLD TABBY. With Four Ilustrations 
i. Weir, Small ito, 2s. 6d. plain ; 38. 6d. coloured. 


ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA ; or, the 
apderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. By 
R LEE, Author of ‘The African Wanderers,’ * Memoirs of 
borier’ de, With Illustrations by J. 8. Prout. Feap. Svo. 6s. cloth. 


PETER THE WHALER ; his Early Life and 
jventures in the Arctic Regions. By W. H. G. KINGSTON, 
y. With Iustrations, Feap. 8vo. 68, cloth. 

* A book y+ the young must read, when they have once 
eu it” —.! 

Grant & Griffith, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
ENGINEERING SCIIOOL CLASS-BOOKS, 
incr, Syo, 48. 6d. bound, with 220 Diagrams engraved for the Work, 


UCLID’S ELEMENTS OF PLANE 
GEOMETRY: with EXPLANATORY APPENDIX,and 
UPPLEMENTARY PROPOSITIONS for Exercise, Adapted 
the Use of Schools, or for Self-instruction. 
By W. D. COOLEY, A.B. 
Author of the‘ History of Maritime and Inland Discovery,’ 
*The Negroland of the Arabs,’ &c. 
“Thisis the best edition of the Elements which has yet appeared. 
the occasional use of algebraic symbols for words, the author 
s bth shortened and simplified the reasoning. The few remarks 
n Geometrical Analysis in the Appendix are of great value ; and 
he Supplementary Propositions will be found useful both to 
pils and teachers.”—/ m. 
“A neat and cheap edition of the universal introduction to ma- 
hematical study, divested of the diffusiveness with which the great 
exandrian clothed his expositions. Mr. Cooley has added an 
ppendix of additional matter to exercise the student, and pre- 
a very sensible Preface on — utility of the study and the 
0 








mode of pursuing it.”—5; " 

Mr. Cooley seems almost to wish to contradict his own motto, 

hat ‘there is no royal road to Geometry,’ for following in thesteps 

he has considerably diminished both the volume of the 

ark, as well as the labour of the student. Prefixed to the Ele- 

ents are some remarks on the study of mathematics,as valuable 

pr the ce of theirstyle as for the correctness of their rea- 
maing."—Civil Engineer and Architect’s Journal. 

Mr.Cooley has produced an edition of Euclid’s Elements, which 

ty, clearness, and discerning attention to the wants of 

farmers, cannot be easily garpecsed. When we add that it is re- 

_— for its typographical neatness, that its form is convenient 

Ld price moderate, we feel justified in predicting for it an exten- 


ive circulation."— Dublin University Magazine. 


Il. 
Uniform with the ‘Elements,’ price 3s. éd. 


‘OOLEY’S GEOMETRICAL PROPO. 
4 atone DEMONSTRATED ; or,a Supplement to Euclid: 
Sten to the Exercises appended to the * Elements,’ for the 
onan ersand private Students. Upasede of 120 Propositions 
‘d from the First Six Books of Euclid, are illustrated in it by 
“The proposit: re 4 ted. i 
: ,in most instances, in the 
and neatest manner ; so that the work may justly claim 
professes) to be A HELP TO TEACHERS.”—Scholastic Journal. 
; ate contains a collection of deduced propositions caleu- 
oe! e the learner familiar with the chief properties of geo- 
“Will ae — Dublin: University Magazine. 
os found of considerable valueas an aid to teachers of the 
The ae. —New Monthly Magazine. 
OE ad eee fiven as exercises in the valuable Appendix, 
mportant Tolume in tives 23 wren sabi therefore, become a very 
olume. ve > - ; iri 
i United Some Soom itious and inquiring class 
Ill. 
In feap. 8vo. price 1s. 6d. 


‘OOLEY'S FIGURES of EUCLID: being the 


Diagrams iliustratin ements,’ wi 
Tinted ig the ‘ Elem Ww iati 
, separately rior Uarieng ents,’ with theEnunciations, 


n 





MR. COLBURN’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Qa 


I. 
PEPYS’ DIARY. Cheap re-issue. 
Vol. I. is now ready. 


Tobe completed in Five Monthly Volumes, post Svo. with Por- 


traits, &c. price 6s. each, containing all the Passages restored from 


the Original Manuscript and all the Additional Notes. 


Il. 


The Life and Reign of CHARLESI. 


By I. DISRAELI. 
A New Edition, revised by the Author, and edited by his Son 
B. DISRAELI, M.P. 2 vols. Svo. 288. 


HISTORIC SCENES. By Agnes 
STRICKLAND, Author of ‘ Lives of the Queens 
of England,’ &c. 

l vol. with Portrait, 10s. 6d, 


Iv. 


LIVES of the PRINCESSES of 
ENGLAND. By M. A. EVERETT GREEN, 
2 vols. 21s, 
v. 


Capt. CRAWFORD’S REMINI- 
SCENCES of a NAVAL OFFICER. 


With Sketches of Admirals Sir Edward Owen, Sir B. Hallowell 
Carew, and other distinguished C ders, 2vols. with Por- 
traits, 21s. 





vi. 


The CRESCENT and the CROSS. 
By ELIOT WARBURTON, Esq. 
Eighth and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


vu. 
GERMANIA: its Courts, Camps, 
and People. By the Baroness BLAZE DE 
BURY. 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 
Vilt. 
The Rev. R. MILMAN’s LIFE of 
TASSO. 2 vols, 21s. 
IX. 
The TRUE RELIGION. 


celebrated JOHN EVELYN. 
Now first published from the Original MS, 2 vols. 21s. 


By the 


x. 

The YEAR-BOOK of the COUN- 
TRY;; or, the Field, the Forest, and the Fire-side. 
By WILLIAM HOWITT. 

1 vol. with Illustrations, 108. 6d. 


—>—_ 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


. 
MERKLAND : a Story of Scottish 
Life. By the Author of ‘ Passages in the Life of 
Mrs. Margaret Maitland, of Sunny Side.’ 3 vols. 
“No doubt every page of this profoundly-interesting book will 
be perused by the thousands who have sympathised with the joys 
and sorrows of the gentle Mrs. Margaret Maitland. There are 
passages in ‘ Merkland’ which, for genuine, unaffected pathos, and 
profound appreciation of the springsof human motives and pas- 
sions, have been surpassed in no book since Fielding wrote his 
immortal prose epic.”— Weekly Chronicle, 
Il 


TIME THE AVENGER. By the 
Author of ‘Emilia Wyndham,’ ‘The Wilming- 
tons,’ &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 

Il. 

LOVE and AMBITION. 

Author of ‘Rockingham.’ 3 vols. 
IV. 
POPULAR TALES and TRA- 


DITIONS of HUNGARY. By MADAME 
PULSZKY. 2 vols. [In the press. 


By the 


Henry Couzury, Publisher, 13,Great Marlborough- 


PRINTED FOR 
TAYLOR, WALTON & MABERLY, 


Booksellers and Publishers to University College, 
28, Urrer GowER-STREET, and 27, IvY-LANE, PATERNOSTER- 
ROW. 


DARLEY’S 
SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY,, 


FOR THE USE OF 
SCHOOLS, PRIVATE STUDENTS, ARTISTS, 

AND MECHANICS, 
Ir is the purpose of this Work to furnish a Series of 
Elementary Treatises on Mathematical Science, adapted to 
the wants of the public at large. To youth of either sex at 
public and private schools; to persons whose education has 
been neglected, or whose attention has not been directed 
in early life to such studies; and to Artists and Mechanics 
these little works will be particularly suited. The prin- 
ciples of the various Sciences are rendered as familiar and 
brought as near to our commonest ideas as possible; the 
demonstrations of propositions are made plain for the mind 
and brief for the memory; and the Elements of each Science 
are reduced not only to their simplest but to their shortest 
form. 

I. 

FIFTH EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


Containing in a few Lessons so much of the Elements of 
Euclid as is necessary and sufficient for a right understand- 
ing of every Art and Science in its leading truths and great 
principles. 

By Georce Dartey, A.B. 


Price 4s. Gd. cloth, 


Il. 
NEW EDITION. 


COMPANION 


TO THE 


POPULAR GEOMETRY; 


in which the Elements of Abstract Science are familiarized,. 
illustrated, and rendered practically useful to the various 
purposes of life, with numerous Cuts. 

By Grorce Dartey, A.B. 


Price 4s. 6d. cloth. 


Ill, 
TIIIRD EDITION, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR ALGEBRA; 


WITH 
A Section on PROPORTIONS and 
PROGRESSIONS. 
By Georce Dartey, A.B, 
Price 4s. 6d. 


IV. 
THIRD EDITION, Just Published, 


A SYSTEM 
POPULAR TRIGONOMETRY, 


Both Plane and Spherical; 
With POPULAR TREATISES on LOGARITHMS, and 
the Application of Algebra to Geometry. 
By Grorce Darzey, A.B. 
Price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

« For students who only seek this limited knowledge of 
these sciences, there are perhaps no treatises which can be 
read with more advantage than Darley’s Popular Geometry 
and Algebra.”—Library of Useful Knowledge, article * Me- 
chanics.’ 


‘FAMILIAR ASTRONOMY. 


By GrorcE Dar ey, A.B. 
In 12mo. with Engravings, 5s. cloth lettered. 

“* There is a vast deal of astronomical information con- 
veyed in a most winning and unassuming manner in this 
delightful little volume, which, not less for the novelty of 
its plan, than the extent of its intelligence, reflects infinite 
credit on the taste and talents of its projector and editor, 








room. 
hittaker & Co. Aye Maria-lane, London. 


street, 


Mr. Darley.”—Sun, April 5, 1830, 
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Just published, mr 8vo. price 68. 
HYSIOLOGY of HUMAN NATURE: 
being om Investigation of the Moral and Physical Condition 
of Man in his relation to the Inspired Word of God. Dedicated 
to the Rev. Dr. Cumming. By ROBERT CROSS, M.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 





Price 188. handsomely bound in cloth, 
TREATISE on the GAME of CHESS; con- 
we taining an Introduction, and an Analysis of the various 
Methods of inning the Game; also, several New Modes of 
Attack and Defence, pane in the Muzio Gambit. To which 
ae added, Twenty-five new Chess Problems on Diagrams. By 


Baily Brothers, Royal Exchange-buildings. 
BAPTISM AND REGENERATION. 


WEDENBORG'’S TRUE CHRISTIAN RE- 
LIGION; or, the Universal Theology of the New Church: a 
complete Body of Divinity. With Indexes, 914 pages, 8vo, 108. 6d. 
Swedenborg on Heaven and Hell ; being a Re- 
dation of Things Heard and Seen. 8vo. cloth, price 48., or with the 
Preface by the Rev. T. Hartley. 
Swedenborg's Apocalypse Revealed. 
@loth, price 12a, 
Complete Lists of Swedenborg’s Works may be had on application. 
W. Newbery, 6, King-street, Holborn. 


Second edition, price 12s. " 5 
HE METHOD of the DIVINE GOVERN- 
MENT, MORAL and PHYSICAL, 
By the Rev. JAMES M’COSH, A.M. 

“The argument is the effort of no common mind. The author 
eannot stir any question he treats of without throwing up the 
deeply-seated seeds of thought.”—Dublin University Magazine, 
a. erland & Knox, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 

ondon, 





2 vols. 8vo. 











A TRACT FOR THE TIMES. 


OW TO KEEP A HORSE FOR LESS than 
ONE SHILLING a DAY, and TWO HORSES at the 
EXPENSE of ONE, under the old System. Being HINTS about 
FEEDING. Ry F. P. Second Edition. 
London: Mary Wedlake & Co. 118, Fenchurch-street ; and all 
Booksellers, 
On receiving Twelve Postage Stamps a copy will be sent free. 


“Gravesend, March 5, 1850. 
**Madam,—I have great pleasure in recommending your Oat- 
Bruiser, which I am now using to break the horse-corn, and am 
certain my horses look better, and I save one quarter ofthe quantity 
I formerly allowed them. IL remain, Madam, yours respectfully, 
yu. Squire Piane, Mayor. 
“ Mrs. Mary Wedlake, Fenchurch-street, London. 
“ P.S.—I would recommend every person keeping Draft Horses 
to have the hay all cut, and steamed or scalded with boiling way: 
fo ie We 





ib VESTMENT combined with FAMILY PRO- 
. VISION.—At present, when difficulty is felt by private in- 
dividuals in obtaining a safe investment which shall yield an ade- 

uate rate of interest, the Directors of the SCOTTISH PROVI- 

ENT INSTITUTION invite attention to the advantageous cha- 
racter (viewed as an investment) of LIFE ASSU RANCE by way 
of single payment. The following is an illustration :— 

For asum of 5002, paid by a person of 25, a policy of 1,2771. may 
be obtained, payable to his family or executors at his death, how- 
ever soon that may happen, with—in this Society—additions from 
the profits on the very favourable principle of ite constitution. 

So long as he lives he has nearly as much command of the money 
oe as if he had deposited itina bank. He can either surrender 

is policy, or he can at any time borrow, on the security of the 
policy alone, without any expense, and at a moderate rate of in- 
terest, a sum at first nearly equal to his payment, and increasing 
with the value of the policy. After 20 years, for example, he could 
so borrow about 7001, continuing, be it observed, to rank in the 
division of profits according to the full amount of the policy. 

At age 40, a policy for 1,0001., sharing of course in the profits, may 
be thus secured for a payment of 421. 7. 6d. . 

Assurance of from 50. to 5,000l, may be effected according to this 


system. 

Tables of single payments at each age, and every information, 
will be forwarded free, on application at the Head Office in Edin- 
burgh ; orat the Office in London, 12, Moorgate-street. 

GEORGE GRANT, Secretary. 


ONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established by Royal Charter, in the reign of King George I. 
A.D. 1720, for LIFF, FIRE, and MARINE ASSU KANCES. 
Head Office, No. 7, Royal Exchange, and Branch Office, No. 10, 
Regent-street. 
Actuary—PETER HARDY, poy F.RS. _ 
THIS CORPORATION has effected SSURANCES ON 
LIVES for A PERIOD OF 130 YEARS. 
FIRE INSURANCES effected at moderate rates upon every 
description of property. 
MARINE INSURANCES at the current premiums of the day. 
JOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 


AMILY ENDOWMENT, LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
12, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, London, and at Calcutta. 
CAPITAL £500,000, 








Directors. 
William Butterworth Bayley, Esq. Chairman. 
John Fuller, Esq, Deputy-Chai 


irman, 
Lewis Burroughs, Esq. 
Robert Bruce Chichester, Esq. 
Major Henderson. ajor Turner. 
<. H. Latouche, Esq. Joshua Walker, Esq. 

Thirty ag) cent. Bonus was added to the Society’s Policies on the 
profit scale in 1845, The next valuation will be in January, 1852. 
Loans are granted on mortgage and on security of Life Interests 


and Reversions. 
INDIA BRANCH. 
The Society has extensive Indian business, and grants Policies 
of Insurance, Def owments, in Calcutta, 


Edward Lee, Esq, 
Goaet Ouseley. 


erred Annuities, and End 
Madras, and Bombay, to members of the Civil and Military Ser- 
vices, and others, Parties calling at the Office will be furnished 
with full particulars, to which the attention of Parents and 
Guardians of Youths proceeding to India is especially invited. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


SPECIAL NOTICE,—-ANNUAL DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


ITY OF GLASGOW LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Established in 1838, and constituted by Act of Parliament. 
e next annual investigation of the affairs of this Company 
‘will take place on the 20th of January 1851; and Policies oF the 
participating class opened on or before that date will be entitled to 
the Bonus then to be declared. 
BY ori UGH BREMNER, Secretary 
Office in London, 120, Pall Mall Lai : 








Cour TY FIRE OFFICE, 50, Regent-street, 
and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings, London. 
Established 1806. 
It is respectfully notified to ies hold licies in this 
office, the Tenewals of which fall due at chelates? that the same 
should be paid on or before the 9th of January. The receipts are 


lying at the Offices in London, and in the hands of the several 


ents. 

whe terms of the County Fire Office are highly advan us to 
the Insured, and have secured to it a large share of public copee 
bation. All claims are settled with Poms me oy and liberality. 
Full particulars will be immediately furnished to parties applyin 
personally, or by post, to either of the above ces, or to any 0 
the Agents, who are appointed in all the principal towns of the 
United Kingdom. 


_ JOHN A. BEAUMONT, Managing Director. 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Ps 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. Established 1808. 





Directors, 
John Oliver Hanson, Esq. Chairman, 

... William George Prescott, Esq. Neputy-Chairman, 
Sir William Baynes, Bart. Moses Mocatta, Esq. 
Arthur Edward Campbell, ve Capt. Alex. L. Montgomery, R.N. 
Thomas Chapman, Esq. F.R.S. | James William Ogle, Esq. 
Donald Maclean, Esq. Emanuel Pacifico, . . 
Samuel Eustace Magan, Esq. Joseph Pulley, Esq. 


Auditors. 
Francis Bligh Hookey, Esq., and Arthur Augystes Rasch, Esq. 
Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. F.R.S. 
Solicitor—Thomas Browning, Esq. 
Surveyor—Thomas Hopper, Esq, 

FIRE DEPARTMENT. 

RETURNS.—Policies for 3002. and upwards which may have 
been in force for one year prior to the date to which the Account is 
made up, will be periodically entitled to participate in the return 
of Surplus Premium, - 

DISTILLERIES, SUGAR HOUSES; and MERCANTILE 
PROPERTY, in the Docks, in Private or Public Warehouses ; 
also SHIPPING in Harbour; assured for the Year or for any 
shorter period on advantageous terms. 

FARMING STOCK is now exempt from Duty, and may be 
assured without the average clause. 

On assurances for SEVEN YEARS by one payment, a deduction of 
one-seventh part of the premium and duty will be made. 

RENEWALS.—Policies due on Christmas Day should be re- 


newed within fifteen days thereafter. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. | 

The attention of the public has, in the Advertisements and Pro- 
posals of this Company of late years, n called to a Table of 
Additions applicable to and expectant on Policies of particular 
dates and ages; the Directors now beg to submit the following 
statement of Claims actually paid, showing the Sums respectively 
assured and the Bonuses thereon, and they request, in order to 
lify the advantag plan of Ass proposed by this 
Company, that persons desirous of effecting Assurances on their 
Own Lives or on the Lives of Others, will compare the statement 
now submitted, with the Addition or Bonus of any of the other 
ices which may apply to a Policy issued by them since 1516, 
when the Atlas Company adopted the Bonus System. 
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INSTITUTED 19% , 


COTTISH UNION F 
S INSURANCE COMPANY, No, con and [| 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that 9 DIVID; 
cent. on the Capital Stock of this Corporation ye aot 
ABLE. Proprietors resident in and near Lond Now i 
same at the Office, 37, Cornhill, between th ~~ CAN Teej 
Four o'clock. y order of the Board. fe Hours of Tey, 
37, Cornhill, January, 1851, P. G. SMITH, gem 


{IRE INSURANCES of every deseripti 
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37, Cornhill, London. — 
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mg last declared in thy 
P. G. SMITH, Scere 
NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASsuRiy 
COMPANY ; established by Act of Parliament 14 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London; 97, George-st ia 
burgh ; 12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ;' 4, College-green, J a 
The Bonus added to Polici “e 
December, 1847, is as follows = from March, 1834, to the tig 


f 











Sum added |Sum added! 
to Policy | to Policy 
in 1841, in 1838, 

£683 6 8 £787 10 
se | 11310 
100 0 0! 15710 
o ee | 5-4 1 

«soe | 9310 

4 500 0) 7815 

boo | 45 - | ase] ae 
The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most lerate 
only one-half need be paid for the first five ee 
surance is for Life. Every information afforded on *policatia 
ondon, 


Sum 


anaes. | Time Assured. Son 


Me 





£5,000 | 
5,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 





the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 


| J NION ASSURANCE OFFIC 
(FIRE. LIFE. ANNUITIES.) 

Cornhill and Baker-street, London ; Coll in 

Esplanade, Hamburgh,  DUblin; 





WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Fee: Chairman 
uJ 3 Be - Chat 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON: Esq, Deputy Chairmen 
The rates on LIFE INSURANCES for short terms are ¢: 
ably reduced. Insurances may also be effected, without pr 
jenn | premiums, as well as by payments of only two 
0) 
The scale for middle and advanced i 
tothe . _ : os 5 
'y the Septennial Bonus of 1848, additions hay, 
Ee policies (effected in Great Britain) omeenan _ 
tween the ages of 20 and 25; 571. per cent. between the ages of 
—\ it oe ome. oe ry ages of 30 and 35; and gi) 
cent. between es of 35 and 4, on the respective amounts 
premium paid in that period. —_—- 
Policies effected at the present time will participate in the a 
us. THOMAS LEWIS, Secretay, 
FIRE INSURANCES at the usual rates, and profits retur 
on policies taken out for seven years by prompt payment, 


IROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blacktti 
London. Established in 1826, Subscribed Capital, 340,000, 





Directora, 

The Right Hon. W. G. Hayter, | Robert Palk, Esq. 
M.P. John Louis Prevost, Esq, 
a Sebastien, a Eq pee Smith, Esq. 

ohn Towgood Kemble, b Marchant Th 
J. G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. F.R.S. mh 

Trustees—J ohn Deacon, Esq., John G. Shaw Lefevre, Esq, F. 

and Charles Johnston, Esq. 

This Society effects Assurances in every variety of form, 
on — advantageous terms, both on the bonus and non-hy 
systems, 

The Premiums, without Profits, are lower than those of 
other offices, whilst those on the participation scale hold outt 
prereset of a handsome addition being made as heretofore, era] 

ive Years, to the sum Assured. 
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during 
which 
accrued, 


Term 
of Years 





. Bart. 





Pe 


The late Earl of Clarendon ... 


ir W. Sidney Smitit” 
M. 8. (Berks) 


si 
The late Duke of A: 


de 
: Blomberg, D.D. ; 


Name of Life Assured. 
Rev. Richard Tillard .. 


rs. N. H 


Admiral 


errr 
Mrs. Sarah Cope. 





His R.H. the Duke of York .... 
Rev. Thomas Crompton oe 
Famed Pricd.. .. 00000000 ccccccees 


William Gilles, Esq. . 


His Majesty Wiliam Ar 
i 
George Jones, Esq. 


Sir John 8. Sebright, 
Hicholag Deiter. eas 


M 
Rev. F, 


| 
| 





Statement of CLAIMS PAID on Policies effected in London, or through an Agent in Great Britain. 


687 
1578 
7828 

756 





Persons assured for the whole term of Life, for 100. and upwards, 
in Great Britain or Ireland respectively, will be entitled at the end 
of every FIFTH YEAR (INSTEAD OF EVERY SEVENTH 
YEAR A icipate in the Surplus Pre- 

r Policies, or an EQUIVA- 
I N e in the future payments of 
Premium, at the option ofthe Assured. 
_ Policies may also be effected for the whole term of Life by a 
limited number of venesy permeate. 
_ ASSURANCES FOR SHORT-PERIODS may now be effected 
in this Office at qenaitereey reduced rates of Premium. 

THE NEXT VALUATION will be made at Christmas, 1854, 
and Policies effected before that date, will participate in propor- 
tion to the time they may then have been in force. 

The Company's Rates and Proposals may be had at the Office in 
London, or of any of the Agents in the Country, who are authorized 
to report on the appearance of Lives proposed for Assurance. 


. HENRY DESBOROUGH, Secretary. 
92, Cheapside, December, 1850, 





P may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or Quarterly, 
on the ine’ ng or decreasing scales. 
Officers in Active Service, Persons Afflicted, and those who 
going out of Europe, are also Assured. X 
No Entrance Money is required, and claims speedily settled 
Tables of Rates, with further particulars may be had st 
i M. SAWARD, Secretary. 





COTTISH EQUITABLE LIF 
 Aaeensee SOCIETY.—Incorporated by Act of Parl 
ment. 
HEAD OFFICE—26, ST. ANDREW-SQUARE, EDINBURG 
LONDON OFFICE — 614, MOORGATE-STREET. 
Physician. u 
JOSEPH LAURIE, Esq M.D. 


12, Lower Berkeley-street, 
Portman-square. 0 


CHARLES LEVER, Es 
1, Frederick’s-place, 
ld Jewry. 


The SCOTTISH EQUITABLE being a MUTUAL As 
ANCE SOCIETY, in which the WHOLE PROFITS areall 
amongst the Policy-holders every THREE Y pro 
every advantage to the Assured which it is possible for any 
Assurance Institution to afford. Accordingly. Policies 
the year 1832 have obtained a BONUS of about FORTY-TH! 
per Cent. on the SUM ASSURED; those effected in 1534, 
per Cent, 5 Sree = 1604, SIRS Y-RICR? per Cent; and 
cies of su uent years in proportion. 

» The PROFITS er BON UsEs may, in the option of the Ass 

e applied thus :— = 

ist. They are ADDED TO THE SUM ASSURED. 
2nd. They may be COMMUTED INTO A PRESEST P. 


MENT: or, d 
Srd. They may be APPLIED IN REDUCTION oF 
FUTURE ANNUAL PREMIUMS. ; 

The following is a View of the Progress of the Society down t 

1st March, 1850. 
Amount 
Assured. 


£67,200 
824,275 





Annual 
| Revenue. 
2.03 £198 

8 as 
. 1844 1,919,292 68,920 719 
Do. 1850 33007384 | aa0.9rs_|_Sa5T 
Tables of Rates and Form of Proposal may be had (rast) 
plication at the Society’s Office, 61 4 Moores oe City. 
Medical referees pai +4 fo TAM COOK, Aes 


[Fat 





At ist March, 1832 
Do. 1838 
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- FFICE, Established 1710. 
SNe N he - i. -. ;, Craig’ s-court, Charing-cross ; and No. 
Seach “Cav siresidish-sa uare, London. 


Muna 
William ilton, Esq. "Chairman and Treasurer. 
Gare Bell Ford, Esq. De Deputy-Chairman, 
Beresford. MP. | H. FP. Shaw Lefevre, Esq. 
Hon. P. Ple dal Bouverie. | Boney LUttiedals, Esq. 


‘Fhe Chester, eorge wWenee 5 Yorman, Esq. 
Pi = ockerell, Esq. Brice Pearse, Es: 
fant re, E Esa, M.P. Charles Richard Po Pole, Esq. 
oy: - Lam ‘ole, 
Pree, E: al Charles ken, 4. 
hice, Eo Esq. pears | hy 3 iP 
N. enry Stua: sq. 
ae “Hamilton = C. George Thornton, Esq. 
deer sabrol Ladbroke, Esq. 
rgons insured in this Office, the Premiums on whose 
rine peril due at the Christmas quarter, hereby reminded 


are 

miums, either at the Offices in Threadneedle- 

on. the cart Charing-cross; at No. 65, Welbeck-street, 

4 gn bog or to the Agents in the Country, on or before 
at January, 1851, when the fifteen days allowed b; 
ver and above the time for which they are insure 


vilespine be made for more years than one bya dite 
sent nd jn each cases there will be a discount allowed on the 
and duty for every year except the first. 
RATES OF PREMIUM. 
Seconp Cvass. 
Pa Pe on. 24. 6d. per cent. 6d. pe’ 
eeor in insures property in a ‘countries, and oy a 
—* ted by the nature of the r 
a Daty-—1847. 184.4841. ; 1848, Ish, 2701. ; 1849, 180,9022, 


ae age? ia 
HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
T LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—Established in 1836, 
sre A ar expo 
0 r-stre ls 
*iare2 ao Lo — 


a my a. 





29 and 21, Poultry, 


Tru 
ir rnard Birch, Dart “Si. P.3 — Hodgson, Esq. ; 
Themes Be Samuel Henry ee 
Directors in iw Ric 
Chairman—WILLIAM BICOL, Esq. 
Deprity-Chairn ; 
JOSEPH C. EWART, Esq. ; JOSEPH HORNBY, Esq. 
bank, E. George H. Lawrence, aoe, 
Pee Tisee, Bon. = Harold Littledale, Esq 
William Earle, John Marriott, Esq. 
T. Steuart Ginsu, Esq. Edward Moon, Esq. 
George Gran’ Lewin Mozley, Esq. 
Francis Terveod Esq. Joseph Shipiey, Esq. 
Robert Higgin, Esq. H. Stoiterfoht, Esq. 
Holt, Esq. | John Swainson, Esq. 
, Ei 
cates, 4, Secretary—Swinton Boult, Esq. 
WILLIAM EWART, Psq. MP 
‘hairman—WILLI . as 
re... Chairman — GEORGE FRED. "YOUN NG, Esq. 
Sir W. De Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby. 
, Esq. M.P. John Ranking, Esq. 
a Persber, Ling. 3. ip. | JM. Rosseter, Esq. 
Seymour Teulon, Esq. 
Sw ae Boult, Esq. -Béeretary to 
the C mpany. 


Wi 
Matthew Forster, Esg. 
Frederick Harrison, E 


CONSTITU TION. 
Liability of the entire body of shareholders unlimited. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Itural, manufacturing, mercantile risks freely insured. 
Pea and Colonial Insurances effected. 
Premiums as in other established Offices. 
Settlement of Losses liberal and prompt. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Premiums as low as is consistent with safety. 
Bonuses not dependent on _ P ofits being declared, and 
guaranteed when the Policy is effec 
Surrenders of Policies he = ‘dealt with. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of Policies. 
Claims paid in three months after proof of death. 
Policies not disputed, except on the ground of fraud. 
Pull Prospectuses may be had on application at the Offices of the 
Company as above, or to any of its Agents in the Country. 


poevipex? LIFE OFFICE, 
50, REGENT-STREET 
CITY BRANCH : 2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Established 1806, 
Policy Holders’ Capital, £1,180,722. 
Annual Income, £148,000, Bonuses Declared, £743,000. 
Claims paid since the tablichment of the Office, £1 4,886,000, 


Pre 
The Right Hongurable EARL GREY. 
ore. 





Frederick ee — Chairman. 
William Henry Stone, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 
Henry B. Alexander, Esq. | Thomas Maugham, Esq. 
George , Esq. | William Ostler, Esq. 
Alexander Henderwn, M.D, Apsley Peliatt, Eee 
Filia Judd, E: eorge Round, 
Sir Richard D. Kise, Bart. The Rey. James Sherman 
Hon. Arthur Kinnaird | Capt. WwW > Jone Williams, 


Phytician—John’ Mn MD ES 8.29, (Uroer Meninguo-ctzect, 
Mi ontague-square, 


NINETEEN TWENTIETHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


Examples of the Extinction of Premiums by the Surrender of 
Bonuses. 








ra 


| Bonuses added eubee- 
Die. Sonal 


quently, to be further 
iner eased annually. 


~ 1202 20 


23117 8 
1l4 18 10 


Original Premium, 
ee 


"£2500 £79 4 » Extinguished | | 
1000 33 1 ditto 
1000 34 18 1 ditto 





6 
wm | 
1818 





—mples of Bonuses added to other I Policies. 


Pier! Date, | Total with Addition: 
to be further increased. 


Sum 


intestate Insured. = 


added. 


OHN 

BUSINESS is carried on in Oxford-street only. The premises 

are very extensive, and contain an ample assortinent of the best 
description of goods at reduced prices for cash; for instance, a 


| Dinner Service for 12 may be purchased for four guineas.—250, 


Oxford-street, near Hyde Park. 


HE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES. —A. B. 
SAVORY & SONS, Watchmakers, No. 9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the attention of purchasers to their 
stock of London- made P PATENT LEVER WATCHES, which are 
manufactured by themselves in their own house. In silver cases, 
with the detached escapement — jewelled ; the prices are four 
—— and a half, six, and ei; uineas each ; ; or in gold cases, 
0, 12, 14, and 16 guineas eac’ ‘he very large stock offered for 
selection includes every descri tion, enabling a customer to select 
that which is more particular! adapted to his own use. Every 
watch i is warran 


REAM LAID NOTE PAPER, five quires for 
9d.; large size ditto, five quires for 1s.; Envelopes to match, 
9d. per 100; self-sealing, 18, per 100; best Sealing Wax, 14 sticks for 
Ube Card Plate a graved for 2s. Gd.; 100 Cards printed for 28. 6d. 
y Books, 2s. per dozen. A ok, collection of Dressing- 
a, Writing- A, Travelling-cases, Work-boxes, Envelope- 
boxes, Blotting-books, Inkstands, Pocket-books, Cutlery, &c. at the 
manufacturer's charges, at WILLIAM LOCKWOOD" 5, 75, New 
Bond-street.—N.B. Old_ Dressing-cases, &c. repaired or taken in 
exchange. Country orders amounting to 30s. sent carriage free. 


EW SHOW ROOMS FOR BEDSTEADS.— 
HEAL & SON have erected some extensive W farercouss for 
the purpose of keeping every description of Bedstead. In Iron 
theis Stock will include every sort manufactured, from the cheap 
Stump, for servants’ use, to the handsomely ornamented tubular- 
pillared Canopy, as well as brass Bedsteads of every shape and 
pattern ; and in Wooden Bedsteads their Kooms are Leryoe | 
extensive to allow them to fit up a variety, both in Polished Birch 
and Mahogany, of Four-post, Canopy anc French, and also of Ja- 
panned Bedsteads—in fact, to keep in Stock every sort of Bedstead 
that is made; they have also a general assortment of Furniture 
Chintzes, Damasks, and Dimities, so as to render their Stock com- 
plete for the Furnishing of Bedsteads as well as Bedding, without 
attempting to compete with the prices at which the lowest class of 
‘urniture is sold, and which is fit for no useful purposé, their new 
Stock will be found to be priced on the same principle by which 
their Bedding Trade has, during the last thirty years, been so suc- 
cessfully extended, and the goods, whether of a plain and simple 
pattern, or of a handsonier and more expensive character, are of 
well-sea ry 1ed materials, sound workmanship, and warranted 
feal & Son’s List of Bedding, containing full articulars of 
Wei hts, Sizes, and Prices of every description of Bedding, sent 
free by post, on application to their Factory. 
196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham-qourt- road, London. 


. 

TIGHT LIGHTS._The PATENT ALBERT 
a NIGHT LIGHTS and CHIL D's NIGHT LIGHTS, each 
at 6d. per box, are unquestionably the best that can be obtained. 

They are warranted to burn their time, and are free from smell, 
which cannot be said of any others. 

Every description of Candles, Soaps, Oils, 
quality, and at the lowest possible pric 

we LIAM MARCHANT, Wholesale Agent for Fhices 
PATENT C ARDLE COMPANY, 253, REGENT-CIRCUS 
FORD-STREE 


ECORATIVE PAPER-HANGING MANU- 
FACTORY, and General Furnishing Establishm ent, 

Carpet an Fiver. cloth Warehouse, 451, Oxford-street. 
ARCHER solicits an inspection of his superior PAPER- i ANG- 
INGS, (made by his patented inventions,) fitted up on the walls of 
the very extensive range of show-rooms, in pannels, &c., in eve: 
style of artistic arrangement, and for every kind of room. In a 
dition the rooms are furnished with superior furniture, (marked 
in plain figures the price,) giving at one view a drawing-room fit 
for reception. Bed-room and other Paper-hangings. ad. per. yard; 
French and all foreign Paper- hangings, of the first fabr 
and Tapestry Carpets at 3s. to 3a. 6d. per yard 
Floor-cloth, yaad sens wide, cut to ia dimensioi 8, 28. 3d., 
and 28. 9d. per ya 


P42 TENT POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS 
CARPETS.—These Carpets, manufactured by BRIGHT 
& co, pare now stood the test of time and wear; and in EXCEL- 
LENCE of MANUFACTURE, in variety of” pattern, and in 
brilliancy and durability of colours, they fully warrant all that 
has been saidin their favour. Notw ithstanding this, parties in- 
terested in preventing the introduction of any new fabric are, as 
usual, which obit wcl eneugh to detract er fe merits of inven- 
tions which offer solid advantages to the 
if & CO.8 POWER-LOOM SRUSSELS CARPETS 
can be , t 20 per cent. lower than any other goods of equal 
quality ; and_we can assure the public that we have laid down 
upwards of TWENTY THOUSAND yards of them without a 


single comet’ 
JCK, KENT & CUMMING, CARPET MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 4, REGEN T- STREET, opposite Howell & James’ 3. 


ARPETS.—BRIGHT & CO.S PATENT 
POWER-LOOM BRUSSELS CARPETS.—These Goods are 
strongly recommended to the Trade and the Public on the follow- 
ing grounds :—They are woven by steam power, and are therefore 
more firmly made than can be the case with hand-woven goods. 
They have the same good guatity of worsted throughout, whereas 
in the common Brussels the dark colours are generally made of an 
inferior worsted. They are printed by a patent process and b: 
patent machinery, and the colours are more durable, and will 
coe more severe tests than those of any other description of 
t. The patent printing admits of an almost unlimited variety 
shades or colours ; the patterns are therefore more elaborate, as 
ion is greater scope for design. They can be offered at a price 
about 20 per cent. below that of goods of equal quality made in 
the ordinary mode. In ei a, in pattern, in variety of colours, 
and in price the Patent Power- ‘Loom Brussels Carpets offer great 
advantages to the public.—Wholesale, 20, Skinner-street, Snowhill, 
London ; 22, New Brown-street, Manchester. 


N ETCALFE & CO”’s NEW PATTERN 
mA TOOTH BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth 
Brush has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into 
the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
loose,is, An improved Clothes Brush, that cleans ina third part 
of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest map. Pene- 
trating Hair Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften likecommon hair. Flesh Brushesof 
improv, ed graduated and powerfulfriction. Velvet Brushes,which 
act in the most surprising and successfulmanner. Thegenuine 
Smyrna Sponge, with its preetves valuable properties ofabsorp- 
tion, vitality. and durab lity, by means of direct spipeesanens. 
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with all intermediate parties’ profits and destructive 

fispepeine and securing the ae 2 ofa gen uine Smyrna Sponge. 

Only at METCALFE, BINGLEY & Co.’s Sole Establishment, 

30 B, Oxford-street, one door from Holles-street. 

nt — .—Beware of the words “From Metcalfe’s” adopted by 
me hou 


METCALFE’S ALKALINE TOOTH POW- 
DER, 2s. per box. 





MORTLOCK’S CHINA and GLASS 





L x. ING ON co. 
ENTEES OF THE ELECTRO F 
MAN UFACTURT NG SILVERSMITHS, BRONZISTS, & 
Beg respectfully to call attention to their Establishments, 
22, REGENT-STREET, 
45, MOORGATE-STREET, } LONDON ; 
And Manufactory, NEWHALL-STREET, BIRMINGHAM: 
At either of which — 7? they have al 
Ce y e always an extensive stock of 
The Patentees feel the necessity of informing th Li 
articles os “s Mm ane axingten & Co’s oa, ties 
no guaran’ ‘or rm x 
Banas fog ek penutachare unlens guch articles beer thelr 
Estimates, Drawings, and Prices sent free by post. 
Replating and Gilding as usual. 
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OSS OF TEETH.—A NEW and very curious 
invention connected with Dae Sun ery has i 
duced by Mr. HOWARD, of 17, George-s' ey fe 4 
is the rogecian of an entirely NEW DESC RIPTION Yor AR Witte 
FICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or ligatures. They 

so wn LO resemble natural teeth, as not to be distinguished from 
the originals by the closest observer. They will never change 
colour or decay, and will be found very superior to any teeth 4 
before used. ‘his method does not require the extraction of an: 
Teeth or Roots, or any painful operation, and will support and 
preserve the teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed to restore arti- 
culation ond pa. ks irae patie pee to m: 
persons, an ose who are interested in it should avail themsely 
of Mr. Howard's NEW DISCOVERY. - 


HE Rev. ISAAC HOWARD, of Hull, will be 
happy to communicate (free) to any sufferer from INDIGES- 
TION, ¥ excellent Remedy, a knowledge of which he acquired 
while a Missionary in the East Indies.—Address, Rev. ISAAC 
HOWARD, Hull 
It is desirable that parties applying, especially those residing in 
remote or obscure districts, should a lncions a properly directed 
stamped envelope for the answer; but it is not necessary that 
persons in indigent circumstances should send a stamp. 


APPETITE AND DIGESTION IMPROVED. 


EA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE imparts the most exquisite relish to Steak Ghee. 
and all Roast Meat Gravies, Fish, Game, Soup, Curries, ‘and Sa 
and by its tonic and lavigerating properties enables the phan | 
to perfectly digest the 

The daily use of this aromatic and delicious Sauce is the best 
safeguard to health, 

Sold by the Proprietors, Lea & Perrins, 6, Vere-street, Oxford- 
strect, London, and 68, Broad-street, W orcester ; ; and also by 
Messrs. Barclay & Sons, Messrs, Crosse & Blackwell, and other 
Vilmen and Merchants, London ; and generally by the principal 
Dealers in Sauce, 

N.B. To » guard against imitations, see that the names of “Lea 
& Perrins” are upon the label and patent cap of the bottle. 


GASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE.—Dr. DE LA 











DE LA 

MOTTE’ nutritive, health-restoring, Aromatic Chocolate, 
prepared from the nuts of the Sassafras tree. is Chocolate con- 
tains the peculiar virtues of the Sassafras root, which has been 
long held in great estimation for its positying and alterative pro- 
perties. The aromatic quality (which is very grateful to the 
stomach) most invalids require for breakfast and evening repast to 
promote digestion, and to a deficiency of this property in the cus- 
tomary breakfast and supper may, inagreat measure, be attributed 
the frequency of cases o indigestion, generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in ye the state of the 
digestive organs, &c., from whence arises many diseases, such as 
eruptions of the skin, n fout, rheumatism, and scrofula. In cases of 
debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of the iver and intes- 
tines, occasioning flatulence, costiveness, &c., and in spasmodic 
asthma, it is much recommended. Sold in frend; London price 4a. 
by the Patentee, 12, Southampton-street, Strand ondon ; also by 
appointed Agents, Chemists, and others.—N.B. For a List of 
Agents, see Bradshaw "s 6d. Guide. 


AL LLN fUrTS: FRUIT LOZENGES, for Coughs, 

apn ats, Hoarseness, &c., prepared pele from 
the SLAC * "CU ANT. e careful to ask for “* NerT 
FRUIT LOZENGES? prepared only by the 4 det ‘Minuet 
& Son, Queen-street, Portsea. Public Speakers cnd Singers will 
find them peculiarly beneficial. In Boxes, at 1s. 14d. each, and in 
la a (one containing three) at 2s. 6d. each.— Where also may 
be had, prepared by the above, AROMATIC FUMIGATING or 
PASTIG LE PAPER. Its principal advantages are, the quickness 
and certainty of its smouldering, and its very great fragrance. 
— in Packets, 6d. each. A Packet sent by post on receipt of 7 
stamps. 








* NORTON’S” 
AMOMILE PILLSareconfidently recommended 


as a simple but certain Remedy for Indigestion, Sick Head- 

Ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, Acidity of 
Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitations, Spasms, 
Debility, Costiveness, &c. They act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient ; are mild in operation, safe »nder any circumstances, 
and thousands can bear yy d to the benefits derived from 
their use.—Sold in bottles at 1s, 1 2, 9d., and lls, each, in every 
town in the kingdom. 

CAUTION—Be sure to ask for “NORTON’S PILLS,” and do 
not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 


yREVENTION of COUGHS and COLDS. 
Persons liable to attacks of ogughe, and colds will entirely 
escape them by the occasional ~ of celebrated remedy, Dr. 
LOCOCK’S P JLMONIC WAFERS, which yt | +] 
and never fail to give instant and permanent m all 
irritation of the lungs. Upwards of 300 cures of - Nn con- 
sumption, coughs, &c. have been performed by this medicine (ang 
published) o the last 12 months. Sold at 1s. 14d., 2a. oy 
lls, per box, by ail medicine venders. Ages ts—Da Silva & Go 
Bridelane, Fleet-street, London.—Also, Dr. LOCOCK’S FEMA a 
WAFERS, the best medicine for Females. Have a pleasant taste, 
Price 1s. 134, 28. 9d., and lig, per box. All Pills under similar 
names are counterfeits. 


NOTHER SUFFERER from a LIVER 
COMPLAINT CURED by HOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—The 

wife of a respectable tradesman residing in the neighbourhood of 
Thrapston, was suffering for pa than two years from a severe 
liver ontees aint, during which Peli od she received the best medica} 
advice, but without deriving the ¥s Pitas, ponent therefrom. She 
then made trial of HOLLO y their use alone 
she has been restored to ost ealth. Th Lo. of the o pesey 
cured is not made public, but Mrs. Collier, Bockeeie. Thra 
can vouch for the authenticity of the case. These Pills are oan 
infallible remedy for indigestion, bilious attacks, headaches, an 
all disorders of the stomach.—Sold by all druggists ; and at Pro- 
fessor Holloway’s establishment, 244, Strand, London. 

















THE ATHENZUM Tan, 4,5 
THE LITERARY GAZETTE. “ag 


M \HE LITERARY GAZETTE commences its thirty-fifth year with a new arrangement of material, 


under the aufpices of another Editor, aided by an extended circle of Contributors, and at a reduced 
price, with the hope of regaining the pofition it once held in the periodical literature of this country, | 
relinquifhing the official technical reports of the Learned Societies, and criticifms of Fine Art Exhibitions, and ¢ 
Mufical and Dramatic Performances, Tue Lirerary Gazette will not lofe its claim to the title of Journa, 
OF THE Betres Letrres, Arts, AND SciENcES. By devoting the fpace hitherto occupied by thefe to reviews 
of Scientific Works, and Mufical and Fine Art Publications, the fubjects will be more efficiently treated, anj 
their true interefts more fubftantially promoted. 


The Contents of Tue Lirerary Gazette will be arranged under the following heads :— 





Reviews, SUMMARY, COMMUNICATIONS, and VARIETIES. 


Reviews.—All new Englifh Works of fufficient intereft, and occafionally Foreign Works, will 
reviewed by the beft authorities on the fubjects of which they treat. 
SumMary.—Brief critical and analytical notices will be given under this head of all new works publithed 


during the preceding week, returning to fuch of them for more elaborate notice as may feem eligible f 
the purpofe. 

Communications.—Foreign Correfpondence, Biographies, and Communications bearing on the interefs 
of Literature, Science, or Art. 


VarieETIES.—Scraps of Literary, Scientific, and Art goflip, in the ufual form of paragraphs. 





With the view of infuring greater publicity, the Advertifements will be arranged at the beginning s 
well as at the end of the fheet. 


So. 
ee 





Contents or No. 1772, PusiisHep THis Day :— 

1. Sedgwick’s Difcourfe on the Studies of the Univerfity of Cambridge. 2. Alaric Watts’ Lyrics of th 
Heart. 3. Dr. W. Smith’s Claffical Dictionary. 4. Snow’s Voyage in Search of Sir John Franklin 
5. Lord Ellefmere’s Military Events in Italy. 6. The Alpha. 7. Bon Gaultier’s Book of Ballads 
8. Dr. Bence Jones’ Organic Chemiftry. 9. Kelke’s Notices of Sepulchral Monuments. Summay 
Notices of New Works. Varieties. 


Josue 





Tue Lirerary Gazette will be publifhed every Sarurpay Morning, at 5 a.M., in time for defpateh 
by the morning mails, and re-iffued in Monthly Parts. Subfcribers (remitting in advance, half-yearly, 85. 84, 


or yearly, 175. 4d.,) may have their copies forwarded to their addrefs, in any part of the United Kingdom, 
by Poft. 


Tue Lirerary Gazette may be procured at THreEPENcE (Stamped Fourpence) of all the Bookéelles 


and Newfvendors in London, and of the principal Bookfellers throughout the country. 


Te 
oo ae 


Orders and Advertilements received by Meffrs. REEVE and BENHAM, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garde 


where Tue Literary Gazette will in future be publifhed. 





a 








Printed by James Ho.ygs, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, pinter. at his office No. 4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St, Andrew, in the said county: a Le 
} me by Joun Francis, of No, 14, Wellington-street North, in the said county, Publisher, at No. 14 in Wellington-street aforesaid; and gold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— 7 


TLAND, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh ;—for Inzxanp, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, January 4, 1851. 
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